^ \j\ ' {j xXl JUUOX .j jvjj ui.x\ — — 

•Stationery, and Printing 
1 -printing Pr es s e s • 

1(2)- Other Charges. 

Allowances, Honoraria, etc. 

House -rent and other allovsanees 
Dearness allowance. 

Contingencies 

Ulrica expenses and miscellaneous 


rn 


otal 


200 

zoo 



^uvr-Lcro~" V x* uxtcrp-x c>p\ K GE& y " 

Office expenses and mis cel lane ons 2*500 

J .itJ.bvyxi 4 ^j-ixixTJ-iv-v >jrr — h W 

r-MiSc QrjMn6&urr 
[•2-Other Charges. 

> Hall-share ox” village revenues 
payable to the Meivar Darbar. . 7oo‘ 




-n 


Mi sc ellanoous . 


Compensation to si 

rohi 

Darbar 

i‘or 

the 

Aon hi 8 tract Leased to 

>M — . 

GOVt • 




, r 

. ^ 



Sub-Heads of Expenditure 
ACCOUNT I.— DIRECT DEMANDS 

ON THE REVENUE. 

A.— LAND REVENUE— ASSIGNMENTS 
AND COMPENSATIONS 

27,606 

> l 

27,600 

27,600 

27,600 

B.— PROVINCIAL EXCISE : 

B. L — DISTRICT EXECUTIVE 
ESTABLISHMENT : 

B. 1 (1).— PAY OF ESTAB. 
LISHMENTS 

11,480 

12,700 

2,700 

^ A 

• 11,600 

B. 1 (2).— ALLOWANCES, ' 



HONORARIA, ETC. 

3,548 

3,800 

"'"'5/800 

(o)- 6)000 

B. 1 (3).— SECRET SERVICE 
EXPENDITURE 

27 

100 

n 100 

f 

- 100 

<B. I (4).— CONTINGENCIES 

25,000 

31,200 

32,700 

’ ' ' 27,200 

•if 

Total — District Executive Estab- 
lishment. 

40,055 

47,S00 

.51,300 

) J 

43,900 

B. 2.— DISTILLERIES . 

... 

. -200 

> - 200 

* *■# 

Total — Provincial Excise . 

40,055 

48,000 

, 51,500 

43,900 

C.— STAMPS 

1,079 

•900 

'900 

900 

D. — REGISTRATION 

D. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISHMENT 

M4 


' 7 "s 

-200 

200 

D, 2.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. . 

* 920 

800 , 

1,000 

1,000 

i a * * p 

Total — Registration . - 

- _ 920 

800 

1,200 

1,200 

> Total — Account I . .<• . 

69360 

77,300 

81,200 

73,600 


{a) Includes New Item : Rs. 500 for dearness allowance, 



46 




Budget 

Revised 

Budget , 


Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate 


1944-45 

1945-46 

1945-46 

1946-47 . 


/ Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. • 

Ra. 

Sub-Heads of Expenditure — contd. 



, ’ .... - . 

. - 1 ' 

account h— police. 


" 



district executive eorce- 





DISTRICT POLICE : 

A —PAY OF OFFICERS 

20,262 

20^600 - 

20,600 

21,200 

B.— POLICE FORCE 

1,67,307 

1,59,900 

1,71600 

1,59,000 

C.— OFFICE ESTABLISH. . 


- 


V 

MENTS .... 

11,359 

11,600 

12,200 

12,400 

D.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 

RARIA, ETC. 

75,913 

73,900 

1,12,900 

(o)l,07,300 

E.— SECRET SERVICE 

EXPENDITURE . 

07 

100 

100 

100 

F.— CONTINGENCIES . 

31,296 

27,700 

31,600 

29,100 

G. — GRANTS-IN-AID, CON- 

TREBUTIONS, ETC. 

1,720 

2,000 

IZl 

>— < 
o 
o 

2,100 

Total, — Account n . 

2,97,924 

2,95,800 

3,51,100 

3,31,200 

ACCOUNT HI.— POLITICAL 

A.— POLITICAL AGENTS : 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 

2,35,792 

2,19,100 

2,05,300 

2,19,300 

A. 2. — PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS .... 

1,64,893 

1,45,900 

1,44,600 

1,51,500 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. 

so;c33 

63,600 

94,200 

88,400 

A. 4.— CONTINGENCIES 

1,63,244 

81,200 

92,500 

79,300 

A. 5.— GRANTS-IN-AID, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS, ETC. 

1,005 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

A. 6.— DEDUCT— AMOUNT 

RECOVERED FROM 

OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 
DEPARTMENTS ETC. . 

—97,834 

- 



Total — Political Agents 

5,47,733 

5,10,800 

5,37,600 

5,39,500 . 

B.— MISCELLANEOUS . 

94,577 

66,300 

74,300 

70,300 ' 

Total — Account m . 

6,42,310 

5,77,100 

6,11,900 

6,09,800 

ACCOUNT IV.— OTHER EXPENDI- 


' 

V 


TURE HEADS. 

A.— CHARGES ON ACCOUNT OF 
MOTOR VEHICLES ACTS 

185 

O 

o 

100 

100 

B.— ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
—CIVIL AND SESSIONS 
COURTS : 

B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 

19,376 

20,700 

31,700 

20,900 

B. 2.— PAY OF ESTAB- 

LISHMENTS ... 

' 14,112 

14,200 

13,500 

14,700 

B. 3.— OTHER CHARGES 

11,477 

V 11,600 

20,100 

(6)15,500 

‘ 3,000 

B.4.— ESTABLISHMENT 
CHARGES PAH) TO 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC. . 

3,000 

3,000 

3,700 

Total — Administration of Justice, 

-- 




. . ETC. 

47,965 

,49,500 

69,000 

54,100 


Bs. 200 fortther allowances 8 '* ^ 6 °° f ° r ^ alIowa:DC . e, Rs> . 24 ; S00 for dearness allowance and 
(6) Includes New Item. : Rs. 800 for dearness allowance. ■ ' 







' 


Actuals, 

1944-45 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

Budget 

Estimate, 

. 1946-4T 

, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Sub-Heads of Expenditube — conid. 

ACCOUNT IV.— OTHER EXPENDI- 
TURE HEADS — eontd • 

C.— JAILS AND CONVICT SETTLE- 
MENTS : 

C. I.— PAY OF OFFICERS . 

• •• 

22,200 

6,100 

7,100 

C. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 

mFnts . • . • 

534 

29,100 

27,900 

31,300 

' c. 3.— OTHER CHARGES ■ 

965 


... 


c: 4.— ALLOWANCES, HONORARIA 
ETC. . . * i • • 

» 

• • • 

10,900 

15,300 

15,800 

C. 5.— CONTINGENCIES . . . 

• • • 

89,700 

86,600 

84,700 


C. 6 . — DED UGT — AMOUNT RE- 
COVERED FROM OTHER 
GOVERNMENTS, DEPART- 


MENTS, ETC. 


—1,07,600 

—91,500 

—94,500 

Total— Jails and Convict Settee- 

, MENTS. 

1,499 

44,300 

44,400 

44,400 

D.— EDUCATION : 

D. 1 . — GRANTS -IN -AID TO 

NON-GOVERNMENT SE- 
CONDARY SCHOOLS . 

/ 

33,304 

24,500 

24,500 

(a)39,60O 

D. 2. — GRANTS-IN-AID TO 

NON-GOVERNMENT 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

49,462 

29,500 

29,600 

(6)60,000 

D. 3.— INSPECTION, SCHO- 

LARSHIPS AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS EXPEN- 
■ DITURE: 

D. 3 (1).— PAY OF OFFI- 
CERS . 

1,600 

2,400 

\ 

2,400 

5,100 

D. 3 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS . 

1,281 

1,300 

1,300 

2,100 

D. 3 (3).— OTHER CHARGES 

- 11,423 

3,100 

23,400 

(c)4,70O 

Total — Inspection, Scholarships, 

etc. 

14,304 

6,800 

27,100 

11,900 

Total — Education 

97,070 

60,800 

81,100 

l;01,600> 


E.— MEDICAL: 

JG. lv — MEDICAL ESTABLISH- 


MENT: 


E. 1 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS. 

E. 1 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 

720 

700 

700 

700- 

LISHMENTS , 

910 

1,700 

1,900 

1,900 

E. 1 (3).— OTHER CHARGES 

2,701 

2,600 

3,200 

(d)3,30O 

Total — Medical Establishment • 

4,331 

5,000 

- 6,800 

5,900< 


(а) Includes New Item : Rs. 10,000 for dearness allowance. 

(б) Includes New Item : Rs. 10,000 for dearness allowance. 

(c) Includes New Item : Rs. 700 for dearness allowance. \For the Staff for Post — war 

(d) Includes New Item : Rs. 400 for dearness allowance. /Development Scheme. 2 



Numbers 
1946- 1946- 
46 47 


Sub-Heads of Expenditure — condd . 

ACCOUNT IV.— OTHER EXPENDI- 
TURE HEADS — concld. 

E. 2.— HOSPITALS AND DIS- 
PENSARIES : 

E. 2 (1).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS 

E. 2 (2).- — GRANTS-IN-AID 

TO MEDICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS . 

E. 2 (3).— OTHER CHARGES 


Total — Hospitals and Dispen • 

BABIES. 

E. 3— GRANTS FOR MEDICAL 
PURPOSES . 

E. 4.— MENTAL HOSPITAL . 


Total — Medioal . 

F. — PUBLIC HEALTH . ... 

G. — STATIONERY AND PRINTING : 

G. L— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MENTS .... 
G‘. 2.— OTHER CHARGES 

Total — Stationery and Printing 


H.~ MISCELLANEOUS : 

H. 1.— GRANTS-IN-AID . 

H. 2.— OTHER EXPEND!. 

TURE 


Total — Miscellaneous 


Total — Account IV . 


Actuate. 

1944-46 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

Rs: 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

, Rs. 

Budget 
• Estimate 
1946-47* 

Rs. 

7,289 

7,900 

8,000 

7,500 

17,500 

22,661 

17,500 

9,900, 

17,500 

10,700, 

17,500 - 
(a)9,600 

47,450 

• i 

. 35,300 

30,200 

34,600 


200 


200 

1,073 

’ 1,100 

1,100" 

1.100 ' 

52,854 

41,600 

43,100 

41,800 

30 

100 

400 

400 

1,711 . 
780 

1,600 

800 

f 

1,600 

1,000 

\ 

1,600 

(6)1,100 

2,491 

2,400 

2,600 

2,700 

6,150 

2,500 

3,900 

38,900 

80 

200 

200 

200 

6,230 > 

2,700 

4,100 

39,100 

2,08,324 

2,01,800 

2,44,800 

2,84,100 


^Details of the foregoing : — 


ACCOUNT I.— DIRECT DEMANDS 
. ON THE REVENUE. 

Details of provision for Pay of establishments only: — 

B. — PROVINCIAL EXCISE : . 


B. 1.— DISTRICT EXECUTIVE 
ESTABLISHMENT : 

B. 1 (1).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS r, - , 

8 8 Inspectors, clerks, etc. 
(10—300) t; 

8 8 Servants (16-^18) . 

3 3 Clerk and peons 
— Leave salary . 

1 — Probable savings 

19 19-.; Total 


9,400 


8,300 

1,600 


1,600 

800 


800 

1,300 


1,300 

400- 

. . . 

—400 

12,700 

12,700 1 

11,600 


(a) Includes New Jtem : Rs. 200 for dearness allowance 

(b) Includes New Item : Rs, 200 for deaness allowance. 




D.~REGISTRATION . ' - ; 

,E>. 1— PAY OF ESTABLISHMENT 

— 1 Peon' . ... . ... 200 200 

ACCOUNT II.— POLICE .. 

Details of provision for Pay of officers; establishments and police force only : — 

DISTRICT EXECUTIVE FORCE — 

DISTRICT POLICE : / - 


, ~ A. — 
1.1 

1 1 

PAY OF OFFICERS : 
Superintendent (575 — 1,460) 

+ special pay (150) 

Deputy Superintendent 
(250—700) . . 


13,000 

3,900 


-13,400 

4,100 

T,- 1 

. Z _ 

Deputy Superintendent (250 
— 700) .+ special pay 
(50) .' .. . 


3,700 


3,700 

3 3 

. Total 

20,262 

. 20,600 

20,600 

21,200 

- B.— 

* 

POLICE FORCE : 





. 58 358 

; 137 137 

Inspectors, sub-inspectors, 
head-constables and con- 
stables (17—300) . 

Sub-Inspectors head con- 
stables and constables . 

■ Leave salary . . . 

- 

1,18,400 

41,000' 
' 500 

-.S' ■ 

.1,13,200 

45,200 

600 

503 : 495 

Total . 

1,57,307 

1,59,900 

1,71,600 

1,59,000 

■ ’ f 

V C.— OFFICE ESTABLISH. 

. MENTS : 




' 

9 . 0* „ 

Clerks, and servants (16— 160) 


5,500 

' ' 

* - ' 6,100 

8 • 8 

Clerks . 


5,700 


5,900 

; - . — 

Leave salary - , . , 


400 


400 

17 . 17 

Total • . 

11,359 

11,600 

12,200 

, 12,400 


ACCOUNT III— POLITICAL 

Details of provision for each Agency : — 

Indoee Agency 
A.— POLITICAL AGENTS : . 

A. 1— PAY OF OFFICERS: 

1 1 Resident (4,000) . . 48,000 48,000 

2 2 Secretary and. Under Sec. 

retary (650 — 2,250) -f- • 

. special pay . 37,400 34,500 

‘ 1 ’ , 1 Surgeon (650— 1,850)4- ' - 

.allowance (260) . 13,600 13,600 

1 1 Registrar . . . 5,000 "■ 5,200 

1 - 1 -Assistant Surgeon (150 — - - 

450) . . . . 2,500 2,600 

-- — Leave salary V . 2,000 ' - 2,00U 

6 6 Total. • . .1,23,080 . 1,08,500 1,04,900 1,05,900 



T» 


60 


S^“ : 


TtfrTafftKRC? . 


Budget 

Revised, 

Budget 

1045. 1946- 

Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate 

EstimuTe, 

46 47 

1944-45 

„ 1945-46 

1945-46 

1946-47 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

ACCOUNT III.— POLITICAL— contd. 

/ 



V 

A. 2.- PAY OF ESTABLISH. 





MENTS : 





1 1 Personal assistant to 

\ " 



** \ 

Resident (150) 


^ 1,8Q0 


3,000 

41 40 Clerks, etc. (20 — 350) 





+ special pay 


53,900 


. 54,600 

38 38 Servants ( 14— 26) 


8,000 

/ 

7,900 

15 16 Stenographed typists, clerks 





and peons 


8,600 


(a) 8,600 

— — Leave salary 


1 7,600 


7,600 

— — Probable savings 

- 

—2,000 


—2,000 

95 95 Total 

1,00,196 

A 

77,800 

73,500 

79,600 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 


- 



RARIA.ETC.: 

43,826 

28,700 

44,000 

(b) 40,200 

A, 4.— CONTINGENCIES : 

1,25,906 

47,200 

52,600 

44,300 . 

A. 6 . — GRANTS-IN -AID, CON- 





TRIBUTIONS, ETC. : 

1,006 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

A. 6.— DEDUCT— AMOUNT 


- 

• 

.. 

RECOVERED FROM 




• 

* OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 





DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 

—97,834 

\ 

« • « 

. • • * 

• • * 

B.~ MISCELLANEOUS : 

71,876 

64,000 

64,000 

64,000 

Total Indore Agency 

3,68,055 

3; 27,200 

3,39,900 

3Xb00 

Malwa Agency — 



- 


A.— POLITICAL AGENTS i 





A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 





l 1 Political Agent (660 — 



✓ 


2,260) 


27,000 


27,000 

1 I Assistant Political Agent 





(460 — 600) + special 





pay (100) . 


7,200 


8,400 

— — Leave salary . . 


2,200 


2,200 

2 2 Total 

37,722 

36,400 

38,400 

37,600 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 





MENTS: 



r 


14 14 Clerks, etc. (16—260) 


14,100 


16,500" 

10 10 Servants (14 — 26) . 


2,000 


2,000 

4 6 Typists, clerks and steno- 





grapher .~ 


2,700 


3,200 

— — Leave salary . 


1,000 


1,000 

— — Probable savings 


... 


—1,000 

28 • 29 Total . 

18,748 

19,800 

22,300 

21,700 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 





RARIA, ETC. : 

'10,41 1 

10,400 

14,800 

(c) 14,500 

A. 4.— CONTINGENCIES : ' ~ 

7,863 

8,500 

9,200 ‘ 

8,800 

B.— MISCELLANEOUS : 

225 

200 

200 

200 

Total — Malwa Agency 

% 

74,969 

76,300 

84,900 

82,800 


T In ? lu , de \? S - 3 ^ 00 for J* e staff for Post-War Development Scheme. 

(b) ^eludes New Items : Rs. 900 for war allowance and Rs. 2,900 for dearness allowance' 

, . tipstaff for Post-war Development Scheme. " 

(c) Includes New Items; Rs. 900 for Dearness allowance, 
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51 

• Numbers, 

1915- 1946- 
46 .. 47' 

Actuals, 

1944-45 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1946-46 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

. Budget. 
Estimate! > 
1946-47 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb; 

Rs. , 

ACCOUNT III.— POLITICAL— condd. 


- 



• < 'Nowqono Agency , , . - 

A.— POLITICAL AGENTS — concld. 

A. 1.— PAY OP OFFICERS i 

1 I' Political Agent (650 — 

2,260) ... 

1 1 Surgeon (650 — 1,850) . 

1 1 Indian Assistant (450 — 

600) , 

— — Leave salary , . , 


26,000 . 
14,500 

6,400 

1,000 

- 

20,600 

15,300 

6,900 

1,000 

3-3 _ Total 

47,837 

47,900 

40,800 

48,800 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS ; 





" .20 20 Assistants, clerks, etc. 

(36—250) . 


21,200 


23,400 

14 14 Servants ( 15 — 25) . 

5 3 Temporary establishment . 

— — Leave salary . 

— — Probable savings 


2,900 

3,200 

2,0i)O 

—1,000 

, 

2,900 
2,100 
' 2,000 
—1,000 • 

39 37 Total 

27,138 

28,300 

29,300 

20;400 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. : 

15,973 

15,400 

23,700 

(a)^2,000 

'' A. 4.— CONTINGENCIES : 

13,731 

11,800 

14;700 

12,300. 

B. -MISCELLANEOUS : 

38 

100 

100 

100 

Total — Nowgonq Aoency 

1,04,717 

< 

1,03,600 

1,08,600 

1,12,600 

Bhobal Agency 

A. — POLITICAL AGENTS 

A. 1. --RAY OF OFFICERS: 
i 1 Political . Agent (650 — 

. 2,250} 

27,153 

26,300 

21,200 

27,0d° 

. . A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

- MENTS : 

10. 10 Clerks, etc. (36 — 260) 

9 9 Servants (16 — 25) 

-22 Medical establishment . * — 

5 8 Stenographer.’clerks and typists 

— : — • Leave salary 

Probable savings 

12,200 
, 1,800, 
1,700 
• 3,800 
1,000 
—500 


12,400 . 
1,800 
1-700 
(b) 4,900 
1,000 
—1,000 

26 29 -- - • Total 

T 8,811 

20,000 

19,500 

20,800 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO* 
RARIA, ETC.: 

10,423 

9,100 

ll;700 

(o) 11,700 

A. 4.— CONTINGENCIES : 

15,744 

13,700 

16,100 

' 13,900 

B._ MISCELLANEOUS : 

22,438 

2,000 

10,000 

. 6,000 

. Total— Bhobal Agency • 

94,568 

71,100 

78,500 

. 79,400 


(a) Includes New Item Kg. GOO for dearness allowance. 

(b) Includes iSmmSbM* Rs. 1,200 for, the staff for Post-war Development Scheme. . 

(e) Includes Rs. 1,400 for, dearness allowance, inoluding Rs. 400 for tlie staff for 
Post-war Development Scheme. . 
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Numbers 
1945* 1946- 
46 - 47. 


Actuals, 

1944-45 

R?i 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1945*46 

Rg. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1945*46 

Rs. 


ACCOUNT IV.— OTHER EXPENDI* 

TUBE HEADS. 

Details of provision for Pay of Officers and establishments only 

B.— ADMINISTRATION OF LOSTIOE 
—CIVIL AND SESSIONS COURTS; 

B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

2 2 Judicial Officers (600 — 1,000) 19,700 

— - — Leave salary . • » 1,000 


2 2 


Total 

ESTAB* 


B 2, — PAY OF 

LISHMENTS ; 

10 10 Sheristadars and clerks 

(30—160) , 

12 12 Servants (14 — 20) . . 

4 4 Temporary establishment . 

— — Leave salary . . « 


26 26 


Total 


C.— JAILS AND CONVICT SETTLE* 
MENTS : 

Agency Jail, Indore 
C. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 
1 1 Superintendent . • 4 . 

— — Special pay of Medical 

1 1 Officer . 

. — . Total 

C. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISHMENTS 
29 29 Jailor, warders, eta. (16 — 250) 

— 1 Temporary establishment 

32 33 Temporary establishment 

— — Leave Salary . . t • 

Tl ~G2 Total 

^“ 4 “ ALLOWANCES, HONORA- 
RIA, ETC. .... 

C. 5.— CONTINGENCIES 
C. 0.— DEDUCT — AMOUNT RE- 

COVERED FROM OTHER GOV* 
BRNMENTS DEPARTMENTS, 

. ETO. ...•*♦ 
Total — Agency Jail, Indore 
Other Jails 

C. 2— PAY OF ESTABLISHMENTS 
* 2 Jail daroga and warder (12 — 20 

Allowance to superintendent 
eub-jail, Neemuch . 

— Jail establishment in Nowgong 

2 2 Total 

C. 3.— OTHER CHARGES 

C. 4.— ALLOWANCES, HONORA- 
RIA, ETC. 

C. 5.— CONTINGENCIES’ . 
Total— Other Jails 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1948*47 

Ra. 


19.900 

1,000 


19,376 

20,700 

31,700 

20,900 


8,200 

2,500 

2,900. 

6l0 


8,700 

2,500 

2,900 

000 

14,112 

14,200 

„ 13,500 

14,700 

- 

21,100 


6,000 


1,100 

, 

1,100 

• • 

22,200 

6,100 

7,100 


11,100 

16,700 


12.300 
000 

16.300 
700 

"*■ • • 

27,800 

26,600 

29,900 

• • 

10,200 

14,400 

(o) 15,000 

• • 

87,500 

84,400 

82,500 


s* 

— 1 ,07,600 

—91,500 

—94,500 

• < 

40,100 

40,000 

40,000 

) 

400 

- 

400 

t 

100 

800 

* 

100 
- 900 

534 

1,300 

1,300 

1,400 

' 965 

• * 

• • 

* • 

• • 

700 

900 

800 

• • 

2,200 

2,200 • 

2,200 

1,499 

4,200 

4,400 

4,400 


t> (°) Includes New Items ;Rs. 2,000 for war allovrance Rs. 5,500 for dearness allowance an 
-K8. 1,400 for other allowances. 
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Numbers. 

1945 - 1946 - 
40 • 47 

ACCOUNT 17.— OTHER EXPENDI- - 
' TUBE HEADS — contd. 

D.— EDUCATION : . - 

D. 3— INSPECTION, SCHO- 

LARSHIPS AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS EXPEN- 
DITURE : ‘ 

Inspection 

. ' D. 3(1).— PAY OF OFFICERS: 

. One-sixth share of the 

salary of the Superinten- 
dent of Education, Delhi 
and Ajmer-Merwara . 

. — 1 Assistant Inspector 


Actuals, 

1944-45 

Rs. 


1 


' 2 
.2 


2 

z 


Total 

D. 3 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB 
LISHMENTS : 

Qno-sixth share of the pay 
of stenographer and other 
additional staff . • 

Clerks , 

Clerk and peon , . 

Total 


E. — MEDICAL : 

-E. 1 —MEDICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT: 

E. 1 (1).— PAY OF OFFI- 
• - ' CERS: 

Allowance to Staff Sur- 
geon, Mhow and Medical 
Officer, Neomuch 


2 2 
5 5 

7 7 


LISHMENTS : 
Clerks 

Servants (14 — 22) 


Total 


1 

2 


E. 2.— HOSPITALS AND DIS. 
PENS ARIES- 
E. 2 (1).— PAY OF ESTAB 
LISHMENTS : 

7 Sub-assistant surgeons 
compounders, etc. ( 1 
150) 

' 1 Sub-assistant surgeon . 

2 Servants , . 

r- Leave salary » , ’ . 


10 10 


Total 


Q .—STATIONERY AND PRINTING : 
Printing Presses. 


G. 1 —PAY OF 

■ ESTAB- 

LISHMENTS 

; 

.4 4 . Examiner, 

compositor, 

distributor 

and press* 

. ■■ man . 

• 0.0 

1 .1 Compositor 

• • • 

— - . — Leave salary 

• • t. 

■..5 ' 5 - 

Total , . 


Budget 

Estimate, 

'1945-46 

Rs. 


Revised Budget 
Estimate, ' Estimate, 
11945-46 1946-47 


Rs. 


Rs. 



2,400 
• • 


3,300 
(o) 1,800 

1,600 

2,400 

2,400 

6,100 

V 


400 


400 

* 

900 


1100 


• • 


(a) 600 

1,281 

1,300 

1,300 

- 2,100 

- 720 

700 

700 

700 


800 


(a) 1,000 


900 


900 

910 

1,700 

1,900 

1,900 


6,400 - 

V 

6,000 


800 

'' 

800 


400 


400 


300 


300 

7,289 

7,900 

8,000 

7,500 

f 





1,300 


1,300 


200 


200 


100 

* 

1.00 

1,711 

- . 1,600 

1,600 

* 1,600. 


(a) Provisions for the staff for Post-war Development Scheme. 



Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, 
1944-45 * 1945-46 


Revised Budget 
Estimate, Estimate, 


1945-46 


1946-47 


- 

Rs.- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

X.— HYDERABAD 

SUMMARY 

ACCOUNT I.— POLITICAL . . 3,64-836 3,99,200 

4,09,700, 

4,09,200 

account II.— other expendi- 
ture HEADS 

8,24,618 

8,21,800 

8,72,600 

\ > 

7,24,400 

TOTAL o 

11,89,454 

12,21,000 

12,82,300 

11,33,600- 

Sub -Heads of Expenditure. 

account i.— political. 

a.— POLITICAL AGENTS : 

A . l. — PAY OF OFFICERS . 

1,10,571 

1,09,500 

95,800 

92,100 - 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS . • 

1,20,055 * 

1,19,500- 

1,19,000 

1,04,500 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. 

50,500 

54,100 

74,100 

(a)63,700 

A. 4.— SECRET SERVICE EX- 
PENDITURE 

120 

200 

100 

' 200 

A. 5.— CONTINGENCIES 

22,390 

21,200 

26,000 

(b)43,700 

A. 6. — GRANTS-IN-AID CONTRI- 
BUTIONS, ETC. . 

201 

• • 

• • 

• • • 

Total — Political Agents 

3,03, S37 

3,04,500 

3,15,000 

3,04,200 

B.— MISCELLANEOUS . 

60,999 

94,700 

94,700 

1,05,000 

Total — Account I 

1 

3,64,S36 

3,99,200 

4,09,700 

4,09,200 

ACCOUNT II.— OTHER EXPENDI- 
TURE HEADS. 

A.— ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

8,034 

6,200 

9,500 

7,000 

B.— POLICE : 

B. 1.— DISTRICT EXECUTIVE 
FORCE— DISTRICT PO- 
LICE— H YD E R A B A D 
AMALGAMATED POLICE : 
B. 1 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS 

12,600 

15,600 

10,S00 

8,400 

B. 1 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS . 

2,25,078 

2,31,100 

1,92,100 

1,34,000 

B. 1 (3).— ALLOWANCE, 
HONORARIA, ETC. 

120,452 

1,16,500 

1,3S,500 

(c)81,400 

B. 1 (4).— CONTINGENCIES , 

21,017 

24,600 

24,700 

(d) 16,100 

B. 1 (5).— ESTABLISHMENT 
CHARGES PAID TO 
OTHER GOVERN. 

MENTS, DEPART. 

MENTS, ETC. 

400 

400 


400 

B. 1 (6).— DEDUCT. AMOUNT 
RECOVERED FROM 
OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTS, DEPART- 

MENTS, ETC 

—5,556 

—6,600 

—6.600 

—6,600 

Total — Hyderabad Amalgamated 

3,74,591 

3,81,600 

3,59,500 

2,33,700 

Police. 

* 9 \ 

. . . . 


(a) Includes New Item Rs. 2,500 for dearness allowance. 

(b) Includes New Item ' Rs. 18,000 for purchase and maintenance of motor car. 

(c) Includes New Items : Rs. 600 for war allowance, Rs 17,900 for dearness allowances 

and Rs 3,700 for other allowoances. , 

(d) Includes New Item : Rs 3,500 for miscellaneous contingenceis. 
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YDERABAD 


Numbers - 
1945- 1946. 

46 47 . 

Sub-heads op Expenditure— contd. 

B. 2.— HYDERABAD RAILWAY 
POLICE : 

' B. 2 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS 
B. 2 (2).— -PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS . . - 

B-. 2 (3):— ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. 

B. 2 (4).— CONTINGENCIES . 
B. 2 (5). — SECRET SERVICE 
EXPENDITURE . 

B. 2 (6) GRANTS -IN- AID, 

CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC. ' 
B. 2 (7).— ESTABLISHMENT 
CHARGES PAID 

TO OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTS, DEPART- 

MENTS, ETC. 

Total — Hyderabad Railway Police 
Total — Police 

C. — EDUCATION .... 

D. — -MEDICAL' . 

E. — STATIONERY AND PRINTING : 

E. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS 

E. 2. — OTHER CHARGES . 

Total — Stationery and Printing 

- F. — MISCELLANEOUS . 

G.— EXPENDITURE ON AIR RAID 
PRECAUTIONS 

Total — Account n 

Detals of the foregoing : — 

ACCOUNT I.— POLITICAL. 

Details of provision for Pay of Off 
A.— POLITICAL AGENTS : 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1, 1 Resident (4,000) 

3 3 Secretary, Under Secretary 
and 'Assistant Secretary 
2 (500—2,250), 1 (800 — 
1,000) -rspecial pav 1 
(200) . . " , 

1 — Residency Surgeon . 

(1,850). 

— — ' Allowance to Additional 

J udge in the Court of the 
Resident 

c — Allowance to Medical 

Officer, Bolarum 
— . — Leave salary . 

— — Deduct — Family allotment 

.5 4 Total 


Actuals, 

1944-45 


Budget Revised 
Estimate, Estimate, 
1945-46 1945-46 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1946-47 


Rs. 

Rs. 

R=!. 

1 

31,200 

Rs. 

31,172 

31,200 

25,400 

2,13,917 

2,16,600 

2,15,600 

2,19,700 

1,15,165 

56,932 

1,363 

1,14,100 

46,400 

900 

1,71,100 

57,900. 

1,300 

(a)l,63,000 

(^)48,200 

^ 1,300 

968 

1,000 

1,000 


400 

• • 

. . 

. . 

4,19,917 

4,10,200 

4,78,100 

4,57,600 

7,94,50S 

7,91,800 

8,37,600 

6,91,300 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

5,300 

5,700 

5,700 

6,000 

9,038 

1,539 

9,600 

5,400 

9,300 

7,400 

10,400 
(c) 6,600 

13,577 

15,000 

16,700 

17,000 

230 

300 

300 

300 

169 


•• 


8,24,618 

S, 21, 800 

8,72,600 - 

7,24,i00 

cers and establishments 

only : — 


• 

48,000 

- 

48,000 


37,900 


38,700 

- 

22,200 

- 



3,000 


3,000 


400 

2,000 

—4,000 


400 
2,000 
k • 

1,10,571 

1,09,590 

95,800 

92,100 


(a) Includes New Items : Rs. 9,600 for dearness allowance andRs. 1,900 for other allowances 

(b) Includes New Item : Rs. 300 for miscellaneous contingencies. 

(c) Includes New Item :Rs. 200 for dearness allowance. 
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Numbers 
1945- 1946- 
46 47 


Actuals, 

1944-45 

Rs. 


B.udget 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

Rs. 


X— .HYDERABAD ■ 

Revised . Budget 
Estimate, Estimate, 
1945-46 1946-47 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Sub -Heads of Expenditure— contd . 

ACCOUNT n.— OTHER EXPENDI- 
TURE HEADS — concld . 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS : 

1 1 Personal assistant to 

Resident 

49 49 Superintendents and clerks 

(23 — 600) . 

46 45 Servants (8 — 30) . . 

2 2 Medical establishment 

— — Honorarium to a clerk in 

Cantonment Magis- 
trate’s office at Aurang- 
abad . , , . 

22 21 Temporary establishment. 

— — Leave salary . . . 

— — Probable Savings . 


119 118 


Total 


1,20,055 


B.— POLICE s ' 

B. 1.— DISTRICT EXECUTIVE 
FORCE— DISTRICT PO- 
LICE— HYDERABAD 
AMALGAMATED POLICE : 
B. 1 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1 1 Superintendent (650—1,360) 

+ 0. S. P. (400) 

1 — Deputy Superintendent 

1 1 Deputy Superintendent 


Total 


12,600 


1,800 


1,800 

82,000 

- 

81,600 

9,300 


9,200 

3,300 , 


3,400 

100 


100 

20,000 


10,500 

3,000 


3,000 

*• 


—5,100 

1,19,500 

1,19,000 

1,04,500 

fisliments and, police force only : — 

4,800 


4,800 

7,200 


« * 

3,600 

* 

3,600 

15,600 

10,800 

8,400 


B. 1 (2).— PAY OF • ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS : 


17 

10 

Inspectors, sub-inspectors 
and sergeants (75—300) 
+ duty allowance and 
special -pay 

498 249 

Head constables, consta • 
bles, etc. (8 — 42) 

133 

90 

Temporary Police 

13 

8 

Hospital establishment and 
clerks (5 — 200) • • 

4 

2 

Temporary establishment. 

— 

— 

War allowance (special pay) 


— 

Leave salary , . . 

~ 

— — 

Probable savings 

665 

359 

Total 


32,400 

20,200 

1,28,200 

67,400 

43,100 

30,000 , 

10,900 

7,500 

2,100 . 

. 1,000 

> 18,400) 

9200 

400 

300 

-4,400 

—1,600 

>,078 2,31,100 1,92.100 

1,34,000 
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Numbers . 
1945- 1946- 
46 47 


Budget . Revised Budget 
Actuals, Estimate, Estimate,. Estimate, 

- 1944-45 .1945-46 -1945-46 -1946-47 


- • ; Ra. Rs. Rs. Rs* 

' ACCOUNT II.— OTHER EXPEND I- v ’ 

TURE HEADS — concld. - • 

B. 2.— HYDERABAD RAILWAY 

- ■ • ’ , • POLICE: . _ • 

B. 2 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS : ' - 


l 1 

1 1 

Superintendent (650 — 

1,360 ( + . O; Si P. (400) 
and special pay (150) . 

Deputy Superintendent 

(40(1 — 700) -{-special pay 
(.100) .... 

22,800 

8,400 

- 

15,800 

9,600 

2 2 

Total 

31,172 31,200 

31,200 

25,400 

B. 

2 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 





. LISHMENTS : 



■ 

21 21 

Inspectors, sub-inspectors 
and sergeants (76 — 


' " 

36,900 

.612 611 ' 

300) -{-duty allowance . 
Head constables, constables, 

35,400 


50 50 

etc, (7£— 40) -{-special pay 
Head constables and cons- 

1,32,400 


1,32,600 

s 

tables .... 

11,900 


12,400 

4. 4- 

21 . 21 

Detective constables 

Manager, accountant, clerk 

1,100 


1,100 


and servants (8—250) . 

12,800 

- 

13,600 



War allowance (special pay) 

23,000 

% 

23,100 

• . 

Leave salary .. 

3,000 


3,000 

. : — : — ' 

Probable savings 

—3,000 

' 

—3,000 

708 707 

Total 

2,13,917 2,16,600 

2,15,600 

2,19,700 


• , ’ ^ 

E— STATIONERY AND PRINTING : 


Printing Presses. 


- - ■ 

E. 

1— PAY OF ESTABLISH-' , 




; 4 

4' 

MENTS t 

Superintendents, clerks, 

etc. (15—225) 


3,700 

' 3,800 

17 

17 

~ Examiners, compositors, 

-■ 


• ' 



binders, etc. (1C — 90) . 


6,600 

6,900 

_ 

1 

Foreman . . 



900 

■ 

— 

Leave salary . . . 


500 

500 


' 

Frobable savings 


—200 

—700 

21 

22 

Total 

9,038 

9,600 

9,300 . 19,400 ; 


XT. -BARODA, WESTERN INDIA AND GUJARAT STATES AGENCY 


. ; SUMMARY 





ACCOUNT I.— POLITICAL EXPEN- 
DITURE . ... 

5,86,264 

6,77,500 

7,98,000 

7,35,400 

ACCOUNT II.— POLICE .EXPENDI- 
TURE , . - . , , 

5,94,878 

' 6,55,500 

7,16,500 

6,58,600 

ACCOUNT IH.— OTHER EXPEN- 
DITURE-HEADS . . ; ■ 

22,255 

2,62,400 

79,500 

63,500 

Total 

12,03,387 

15,95,400 

15,94,000 

14,57,500 


58 


XI — BABODA WESTERN INDIV, X 




- 

Actuals, 

1944-46 

Budget 

Estimate, 

-1945-46 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1946-47 . 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Sub-Heads of Expenditure, 





ACCOUNT I.— POLITICAL 
EXPENDITURE: 

' 



- 

A.— POLITICAL AGENTS : 

A. 1.— PAY OP OFFICERS . 

2,04,722 

2,54,000 

2,59,900 

2,44,500 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS .... 

2,04,087 

2,34,800 

2,48,400 

2,53,700 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HO- 

NORARIA, ETC. . 

1,24,719 

1,10,700 

1,73,200 

(a)l,54,600 

A. 4.— -CONTINGENCIES 

1,2S,5S5 

1,32,500 

1,97,100 

1,56,600 

A. 5 . — G RANTS -IN - AID , CON- 
TRIBUTIONS, ETC. 

908 


4,000 

... 

A, 6 .— ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGES PAID TO OTHER 



— - 



GOVERNMENTS, DE- 
PARTMENTS, ETC. 0,400 0,4 00 9,400 9,400 

A. l.—DE DU G T — E STAB- 


LISHMENT CHARGES 
RECOVERED FROM 

OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTS, DEPART- 

' MENTS, ETC. 

-94,757 

—84,300 

—1,08,400 (&)- 

-1,00,800 

Total — A. — Political Agents . 

3,77,754 

0,57,100 

7,83,600 

7,20,000 

B.— MISCELLANEOUS • 

8,500 

20,400 

14,400 

15,400 

gToTAL — Account I 

£3 

3,86,254 

6,77,500 

7,9S,000 

7,33,100 

ACCOUNT II.— POLICE EXPENDI- 
TURE: 

A .— DISTRI CT EXEC DTI VE 

FORCE : 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS. 

27,259 

24,500 

13,000 

13,000 

A. 2.— POLICE FORCE 

2,91,355 

1,64,200 

1,49,300 

1,32,900 

A. 3.— OFFICE ESTAB. 
LISHMENTS 

23,571 

22,200 

13,700 

14,400 

A. 4.— ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. 

1;62,413 

94,000 

1,00,400 

(c)93,700 

A. 5.— CONTINGENCIES . 

23,226 

23,600 

-To, 800 

(d)24,700 

A. 6. — GRANTS-1N-AXD 5 , 
CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC. 

S27 

700 

400 

400 

A. 7.— SECRET SERVICE 
EXPENDITURE . 

514 

300 

400 

200 

A. 8. — ESTABLISHMENT 

CHARGE PAID TO OTHER 
GOVERNMENTS, DEPARTMENTS . . 

\ • • 

- 

1,200 

A. 9. — DEDUCT — AMOUNT 
RECOVERED FROM 

OTHER GOVERNMENTS 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC. . 

—16,622 

—5,600 

—4,400 

—3,300 

Total — District ' Executive 
Force . 

5,14,743 

* 

3,25,900 

2,9S,600 

2,75,200 


t> ■^• ric ^ uc ^ es New Items : Rs. 1,700 for war allowance, Rs. 800 for dearness allowance, and*' 
Rs. 100 for house rent. 

, (b) Includes New Item : Rs. — 2,500. 

t? uc ^ es ^ ow Items : Rs. 400 for war allowance, Rs. 15,600 for dearness allowance and 

•ws. 1,100 for other allowances. 

(d) Includes New Items : Rs. 200 for arms etc. and Rs. 1,700 for capitation grant., 
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Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 


1944-45 

1945-46 

1945-46 

1946-47 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Sub-Heads op Expenditure — conld. 


- 


<> 

B.— RAHWAY POLICE : 


• 



B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 

4,543 

7,900 

19,400 

19,500 

B. 2 — POLICE FORCE . 

48,593 

2,07,000 

2,21,400 

1,96,400 

B. 3.— OFFICE ESTABLISH- 





MENTS . 

3,929 

10,000 

20,500 

21,500 

' B. 4.— ALLOWANCES, HO- 





* NORARIA, ETC. . 

27,069 

1,01,000 

1,49,600 

(a)l, 39,100 

B. 5.— CONTINGEN CIES 

4,204 

30,700 

38,800 

(b) 37,100, 

B. 6.— GRANTS-IN-AID, 





CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC. 

138 

300 

600 

600 

B. 7— SECRET SERVICE 





EXPENDITURE . 

86 

100 

500 

200 


B. 8— ESTABLISHMENT CHARGES 
PAID TO OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 

DEPARTMENTS, Etc. .. .. 1,800 


B. 9 —BED HOT— AMOUNT 

RECOVERED FROM 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS 
DEPARTMENTS. ETC. . 

/ ,B. 9. (1) —DEDUCT — AMOUNT 
RECOVERED FROM THE 
RAILWAY BOARD/ 
railway ADMINIS. 

> TRATION ON ACCOUNT 
OF ‘ ORDER ’ POLICE. 

B. 9. (2 ) — DEDUCT ESTAB- 

LISHMENT AND OTHER 
CHARGES. RECOVERED 
FROM OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTS, DEPARTMENTS , 
ETC. 

/ 

Total— Railway Police 


Total— Account It . 
ACCOUNT HI.— OTHER EXPENDI- 
TURE HEADS. 

A —PUBLIC HEALTH EX- 

PENDITURE : 

r A 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH 
- - MENTS . 

A. 2.— OTHER CHARGES 
Total — Public Health Ex- 

PENDITUBE, ETC. 

B. — STAMPS 

C. — EDUCATION: . v 

C. 1. — GRANTS-IN-AID TO 

NON- GOVERNMENT SE- 
CONDARY SCHOOLS 
C. 2 , — GRANTS -IN- AID TO 

NON-GOVERNMENT PRI- 
MARY SCHOOLS AND 
OTHER MISCELLANEOUS 
CHARGES 

Total — Education 



— S,427 —27,400 


80,135 

3,29,600 

5,94,S7S 

6,55,500 


l 


1,499 

1,600 

1,692 

1,800 

3,191 

3,400 

507 

500 

9,593 

1,600 


2,800 

2,000 

12,393 

3,buu 


—25,800 

—17,900 

—7,100 

—14,900 

4,17,900 

7,16,500 

3,83,400 

6,58,600 



1,500 

2,100 

1,600 

2,100 

3,600 

600 

3,700 

500 

f 

12,100 

7,100 

3,600 

3,600 

15,700 

10,700- 


(a) Includes New Items : Rs. 500 for war allowance, Rs. 23,300 for dearness allowance and 
Rs. 1,500 for other allowances. 

■ (b) Includes New: Items : Rs. 2,600 for capitation grant and Rs. 300 for arms, etc. , 
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Budget Revised - Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 

1944-45 ‘ 1945-46 1945-46 - 1946-47 


Rs. .Rs. ' Rs. Rs. • ' 

-Sub-Heads op Expenditure — conoid. ' . . . ■ ^ 

ACCOUNTS in— OTHER EXPEN- - • ' ' . ■ 

DITURE HEADS — concld . ... 


D— PROVINCIAL EXCISE: 

D. 1.— DISTRICT EXECUTIVE 


ESTABLISHMENT : 

* 


- • 


D. 1 (1).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS . 

1,278 

1,400 

1,400 

• 1,500,. 

D. 1 (2).— ALLOWANCES, 
HONORARIA, ETC. . 

621 

700 

1,000 

.■ . 1,000 

D. 1 (3.)— CONTINGENIBES 

3,455 . 

4,200 

5,600 

' ' 3,600 

Total — . District Executive Estab- 
lishment. 

5,354 

6,300 

- 8,000 

6,100 

D, 2. —COST OF OPIUM SUP- 
PLIED TO EXCISE DE- 
PARTMENT ' 

739 

500 

2,300 

1,300 

Total — Provincial Excise . 

6,093 

6,800 

10,300 

. 7,400 

E.— STATIONERY AND PRINTING . 

71 

2,600 ' 

2,600 

1,400 

F,— WORKS : 





F. 1.— MAJOR WORKS 

«•< 

1,75,000 

• (* 

# • • 

F. 2. — MINOR WORKS . , 


10,000 

6,300 

10,000 

F. 3.— REPAIRS-BIHLDINGS 

0 • • 

• 44', 500 

. 27,700"' 

’ 24,000 

E. 4.— REPATRS-MISCELLANEOUS . 

■ » • 

3,100 

• 


F. 6.— ESTABLISHMENTS : 



- 


F. 5 (1). — PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS 

• • • 

5,300 

400 


F. 6 (2).— OTHER CHARGES . 

• • • 

1,800 

100 


Total — Establishments • 

«M 

7,100 

500 


F. 6.— TOOLS AND PLANT . 

* • • 

100 


**» 

- F. 7— ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
• TOOLS AND PLANT CHARGES 
^CREDITED TO GOVERNMENTS, 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC. . 

• • * 

'5,800 

5,800 

5,800 

Total — Works . 


2,45,600 

40,300 

39;800 

•—MISCELLANEOUS * • • 

« • • 

• • • 

6,500 


Total— Account' HI 

-22,255 

. 2,62,400 

79,500 

63,500 
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Budget. Revised. Budget. 

Numbers ~ ' ' Actual Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 

1944-45 1945-46 1945-46 1946-47 

_ 1945-1946 

46 47 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rg, 

DETAILS of the foregoing : — 

ACCOUNT I— POLITICAL EX- 
' PENDITURE : 

Details of provision for Pay of Officers and establishments only : — 


A. —POLITICAL AGENTS: 

' A. 1— PAY OP OFFICERS : 


1 

1 Resident (4,000) 

48,000 

48,000 

1 

— Officer on special duty 

2,800 


1 

t 

1 District and Sessions J edge, 

Kathiawar . . 

20,000 

21,200 

5 

5 Political Agents, Secretary 
and Under Secretary 
(600—2,250) . 

98,100 

1,02,000 

6 

5 Deputy Political Agents, 

— A. and F, O. and Assistant 

Secretary (280 — 800) 

38,200 

30,400 

1 

- 2 Deputy Political Agents 

• 6,000 

6,000 

1 

1 Extra Assistant Secretary • 

3,500 

3,800 

2 

3 Surgeons and Assistant 

Surgeons 1(1,600), 1(200 u 
—450) .... 

25,800 

24,600 ' 

1 

— Executive Engineer (300) 

3,600 

• * * 

— 

- — Special pay (Kathiawar and 

4,200 

— 


Palanpur) . . . 

5,100 

— 

— Leave salary and acting al- 


3,600 

— 

lowances . . . . 

— - Probable savings . . 

6,000 

—2,200 

# • • 

19 

18 Total . 2,04^722 

2,64,000 2,69,900 ' 

2,44,500 


A. 2— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
' MENTS: 

Genebal Administrati ve 
Department 

162 168 Clerks, sheristadars. Steno- 
grapher superintendents, 
overseer, record keeper, 
etc. (14— 250). 

105 113 Servants, etc. (10 — 25) 
-|- duty allce. 1 (3) . • 

— — Special pay 

1 1 Temporary establishment 

J10 5 Temporary establishment 

— — Leave salary . . . 

Medical Establishment 
10 - 10 Subordinate medical service 
officers (55 — 200) 

1 1 Nurse (100—150) 

4 6 Compounders (25 — 50 + 

special pay) ~ 

32 37 Servants (10 — 25) 

Electbical Establishment 
1 ~ — 1 Electrician (60 — 80) 

1 • 1 Assistant Electrician (25 — 

30) 

Jail Establishment 
2 3 Jailors (25 — 80) . 

16 21 Warders and head warders 

(20—32) 

- — — Probable savings 


1,66,600 

- 1,87,200 

21,400 

22,400 

6,200 

7,200 

1,800 

3,000 

5,800 

2,600 

13,800 

12,000 

t 

17,000 

13,900 

1,200 

1,300 

2,000 

2,300 

6,100 

6,500 

900 

1,000 - 

400 

* 400 

900 

.1,200 

4,200 

4,800 

—13,500 

—10,000 

2,34,800 

2,48,400 2,55,700 


345 .367- 


Total 


2,04,087 
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NtrilBEBS 

1945- 1946- 
46 47 


XI.— BARODA .WESTERN INDIA., 



Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

' - 
Budget 

Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1945*46 

1946*17 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ' 

Rs* 


i Pf If II IN L l_L. xu-uavj-* -*-^-*~** ' rrr 

4 —DISTRICT EXECUTIVE FORCE : 

A. 1 . PAY OF OFFICERS- 

1 1 Superintendent (660 — 

' 1,460 + special pay) 

9 2 Deputy Superintendents 

(250 — 700 -f speoial pay) 

Leave salary . . • 

__ Lump reduction . • 

Deduct — Family allotment 


3 

3 

3 

A. 2 
3 

2 

2 

14 

18 

26 

1 

26 

528 

578 

402 

238 



— 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

976 

866 


A. 3 

34 ' 

34 

3 

3 

1 

1 

10 

10 


Total 

, POLICE FORCE : 
Inspectors (180 — 400) . 

Inspectors . • 

Sub-Inspectors and chief 
constables (75 — 146) 

Chief Constable 
Mounted police sowars (24 
—50) 

Head Constables and 
Constables . 

Head Constables and 
Constables . 

Bad climate allowance. . 
Duty allowance 
Literacy allowance . 
Literacy allowance . 

Staff allowance 
Temporary establishment. 
War allowance (special pay) 
War allowance (special pay) 
Leave salary . ... 

Lump reduction 

Total 


!.— OFFICE ESTAB 
LISHMENTS : _ 
Accountants, sheristedars 
etc. (20—200) 

Clerks . 

Book binder (15) 

Servants (8 — 16) 

— — Special pay 

— — Leave salary . 

— — L ump reduction 

48 48 Total 


B.— RAILWAY POLICE : 

B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

- — Superintendent and Deputy 
Superintendents . 

B. 2.— POLICE FORCE : 

1 — — Inspectors, sub-inspeotors, 
chief constables, etc. . 

— — Inspectors, Chief Constables, 
head constables and eonsta- 
* bles with special pay and 
literacy allowances . 

Total 

B. 3— OFFICE ESTABLISHMENT^: 

Accountants, sheristedars, etc. 

— Clerks .... 



13,600 

1 “ 

8,200 


12,100 

1,400 

—900 

—1,700 

- 

■ 4,800 ‘ 

600 
—600 

• • 

27,259 

24,600 

- 13,000 

13,000 


4,400 

2,700 


2,700 

2,100 


11,900 

1,700 


, 9,500 
600 


5,400 

' 

3,600 

t 

98,000 ‘ 


73,900 


5.900 

600 

2.900 
100 

- 100 
800 
6,800 

1.900 
23,400 

—2,400 

- / 

27,100 

200 

400 

1,900 

200 

100 

500 

'5,300 

1,900 

9,200 

—6,200 

2,91,555 

1,64,200 

1,49,300 

1,32,900 

' 

20,900 

100 
1,200 
• 300 
2,000 
—2.300 


12,300 
800 
100 
. 700 
300 
1,000 
—800 

23,571 

22,200 

13,700 

„ 14,400 

4,543 

7,900 

19,400 

19,600 


.95,400 


1~49,000 


1,11,600 


47,400 

48,593 

2,07,000 

2,21,400 

1,96,400 

% 

8,300 

1,700 

- 

} 

20,400 

1,100 

3,929 

10,000 

20,500 

21,500 

v * 


Total 
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Nttmbebs 

IQ45- 1940- 


j 

Actuals, 

1944-45 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

Revised 

Estimate, 

' 1045-46 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1946-47 

46 47 

' - 

* 

Rs. 

Rs. - 

Rs. ’ 

Rs. 


ACCOUNT [II.— OTHER EXPENDI- 
TURE HEADS. 


DETAILS of provision for Pay of establishments only : — 

A. — PUBLIC HEALTH EXPENDI- 
TURE— 


A. 1.'— PAY OF ESTABLISHMENTS : 


1 

6 

1 

5 

Vaccinator (30 — 50) * . 

Servants (17—19) . 

Leave salary . 


500 

1,000 

100 

< 

500 

1,000 

100 

6 

6 

t ’ 

Total . v 

1,499 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 


D.— PROVINCIAL EXCISE : 

D. 1.— DISTRICT EXECUTIVE 

ESTABLISHMENT : 

D. 1 (]).— PAY OF ESTABLISH, 
v MENTS : 

6 6 Servants (16—22) . . 1,300 1,400 

— — Leave salary . . . 100 100 


6 6 Total . 1,278 1,400 - 1,400 1,500 

* * v l 


F.— WORKS : 

F. 5 —ESTABLISHMENTS : 

F. 6. (1).— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : ' * 

'5 — . Sub-Divisional Officer, Sub- 
overseer, clerk and peons' 

(16—260) . ... '5,000 

— — Leave salary . ' . . 300 

5 — Total . .. 5,300 400 


XII.— BANGALORE 


SUMMARY 


ACCOUNT I.— POLICE . 

8,09,846 

7,87,500 

9,18,800 

8,56,300 

ACCOUNT II— EDUCATION 

ACCOUNT III.— MEDICAL AND PUB- 

4,12,630 

4,12,700 

5,41,400 

6,35,200 

. LIC HEALTH 

ACCOUNT-IV— OTHER EXPENDI- 

8,27,298 

V 

6,98,800 

9,48,700 

7,91,900 

TURE HEADS. . . ' . 

ACCOUNT V.— EXPENDITURE IN 

13,35,346 

11,40,800 

* 24,71,600 

20,64,100 

ENGLAND AND EXCHANGE . 

22,560 

21,000 

25,000 

12,000 

Tout, 

34,07,680 

30,60,800 

49’05,500 

43,59,500 
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Sub-Heads op Expenditure 

account I.— police 

\ —DISTRICT EXECUTIVE FORCE — 
DISTRICT POLICE: 

A. L— PAY OF OFFICERS 
A . 2 .— POLICE FORCE . 

A. 3.— OFFICE ESTABLISH. 

-MENTS . . . ' • 

A. 4.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. 

A. 5. — WORKS 

A. 0.— SECRET SERVICE EX- 
PENDITURE 

A. 7.— CONTINGENCIES 

A. 8. — GRANTS-IN-AID, CON- 

TRIRUTIONS, ETC. 

A. 9. — DEDUCT — ESTABLISHMENT 
CHARGES, ETC., RECOVERED 
FROM OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 

ETC 

Total — Distbict Police . 

B. — RAILWAY POLICE: 

B. 1. — PAY OF OFFICERS 

B. 2.— POLICE FORCE . 

B. 3.— OTHER CHARGES 

B. 4.— DEDUCT— C O S T OF 

‘ORDER’ POLICE RE- 
COVERED FROM THE 
M. S. M. RY. IN RESPECT 
OF BANGALORE-BISA- 
NATHAM LINE . 

Total — Railway Police . 

C. — FIRE SERVICE : 

C. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 

C. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISHMENTS 

C. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONORARY 
ETC, . . . , , 

C. 4.— WORKS .... 

C. 5.— CONTINGENCIES . 

C. 6.— DEDUCT — AMOUNT RECO. 
VERED FROM OTHER GOVERN 
MENTS, DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 

Total — Fire Service . 
Total — Account I 
ACCOUNT II.— EDUCATION. 

A .—UNIVERSITY —GRANTS-IN-AID 
TO NON-GOVERNMENT ARTS 
COLLEGES .... 

B. —GRANTS-IN-AID TO NON-GOV- 
ERNMENT SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

C .—PRIMARY— G OVERNMENT PRI- 
MARY SCHOOLS : , 

C. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MENTS .... 

C. 2.— OTHER CHARGES 
Total — Primary — Government 
Primary Schoo: s 


Actuals, 

1944-45 

Rs. 

Budget 
■ Estimate, 
1915-46 

Rs. 

Revised 
Estimate, 
1915-46 
, Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate* 

1946-47 

Rs. 

31,341 

3,36,591 

31,500. 

3,61,000 

35,900 

3,67,000 

36,000 
3,46,400 - 

16,164 

15,300 

15,000 

32,100 

1,92,571 

37,064 

2,17,600 

10,000 

2,93,000 

32,600 

(a)2, 85,200 

699 

55,241 

' 700 
58,200 

700 

81,200 

700 

(6)69,000 

1,571 

1,600 

1,600 

1,606 

• • 

—600 

—800 

—800 

6,71,242 

6,95,300 

8,26,200 

7,69,200 

1,200 

19,200 

16,351 

1.2C0 

18,300 

14,100 

1,200 

18,300 

21,200 

1,200 ' 
18,000 
19,500 

l 

—16,854 

» 

—16,000 

—18,600 

—18,300 

20,397' 

17,600 

22,100 

20,400 

5,463 

28,705 

5,600 

24,200 

10,100 

25,400 

9,600 

30,200 

13,826 

55,453 

15,391 

17,700 

8,000 

- 20,000 

19,800 

30,000 

(c)21,100 

*20,000 

—631 

—900 

—14,800 

(d) — 14,200 

1,18,207 

74,600 

! . 70,500 

66,706' 

8,09,846 

7,87,500. 

9,18,800 

8,56,5)00 

16,030 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

1,97453 

1,98,300 

2,60,900 

(e)3, 52,900 

1,954 

888 

2,200 

-1,000 

2,100' 

1,400 

2,400 

1,300 

2,842 

3,200 

. 3,500 

3,700 


(a) Includes New Items: Rs. 5,100 for war allowance, Rs. 1,18,500 for dearness allowance and 

Rs. 45,900 for other allowances. 

( b) Includes New Item Rs. 22, 900. 

(c) war allowance, Rs. 3,C00 for dearness allowance and 

(d) Includes New Item — Rs. 5,800. 

(e) Includes New Item Rs. 1,63,700. 
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Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, . Estimate, 

- Estimate, 

1944-45 1945-46 

1945-46 

1946-47 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

SUB-HeADS OS' ExPENDEEUBB — contd. 

4 

D. — GRANTS-IN-AID TO NON-GOV- 
ERNMENT PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

1,23,518 

1,29,400 

1,59,100 

(a)l,60,900 

E.— SPECIAL— GOVERNMENT SPE- 
CIAL SCHOOLS . 

90 

200 

200 

400 

F. — GRANTS-IN-AID TO. NON-GOV - 
- ERNMENT SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

7,788 

8,600 

' 13,700 

(6)16,400 

G.— GENERAL : 

■ G. 1.— INSPECTION . 

G. 1 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS 

11,100 

11,100 

10,100 

10,000 

G. 1 (2).— PA Y OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS 

10,516 

9,200 

11,400 

11,200 

G. 1 (3).— OTHER CHARGES _ . 

3,340 

4,200 

9,800 

(c) 7,400 

G. I (4). — DEDUCT — CHARGES 
RECOVERED FROM 
COORG ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

—500 

—500 

—500 

—500 

Total — Inspection * 

24,456 

24,000 

30,800 

28,100 

G. 2.— SCHOLARSHIPS . 

34,126. 

27,000 

50,700 

50,300 

G. 3. — MISCELLANEOUS 

6,627 

6,000 

6,500 

/ 

6,500 - 

Total— General 

65,209 

57,000 

88,000 

84,900 

Total — Account II . 

4,12,630 

4,12,700 

5,41,400 

6,35,200 

ACCOUNT III.— MEDICAL AND PUB- 
LIC HEALTH 

A.— MEDICAL— HOSPITALS AND 

DISPENSARIES : 

A. L— PAY OF OFFICERS 

25,478 

29,000 

30,000 

30,300 

A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS .... 

85,081 

1,02,500 

1,00,500 

1,11,700 

A. 3.— ALLOWANCES, HONO- 
RARIA, ETC. 

74,299 

80,100 

1,24,700 

(d)l, 22,000 

A 4.— WORKS 

1,24,621 

10,500 

29,400 

« • • 

A. 5.— COST OF MEDICINES, 
DIET OF PATIENTS AND 
. OTHER EXPENSES 

3,82,907 

3,88,900 

5,08,900 

(e)4,10,500 

a 5.— GRANTS -IN- ADD. CON- 
TRIBUTIONS, ETC. 

19,372 

20,400 

24,600 

21,800 

A. 7.— ESTABLISHMENT AND 
OTHER CHARGES PAID 
TO BANGALORE MUNI- 
CIPALITY 

744 

700 

700 

\ 

700 

A. 8. — DEDUCT — AMOUNT RE- 
COVERED FROM OTHER 
GOVERNMENTS, DE- 
PARTMENTS, ETC. 

—19,890- 

—15,900 

• • • 

• «* 

Total — Medical— Hospitals and 
Dispensabies 

6,92,612 

6,16,200 

8,18,800 

6,97,000 


(а) Inoludes New Items : Rs. 14,500 for boarding grant and Rs. 38,500 for dearness allowance n 

(б) Includes New Item : Rs. 8,100. 

<c) Includes New Item : Rs. 1,300." 

(d) Includes New Item : Rs. 36,100. 

(e) Includes New Item : Rs, 42,500, 


E 



' _ , 

Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget ■ 
Estimate, . 


1944-45 

1945-46 

1945-46 

1946-47 


Rs. ) 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rar 

Sub-Heads op Expenditure — contd. 
ACCOUNT IH— MEDICAL AND PUB- 


- 



LIC HEALTH — concld. 

B,— MEDICAL— MENTAL HOSPITAL 

35,683 

30,500 

4S,Q00_ 

35,000 

0 — MEDICAL SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES— SCHOLARSHIPS 

8,496 

8,700 

. 10,700 

8,800 

D.— PUBLIC HEALTH ESTABLISH- 
MENT: 




- 

D. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS .... 

636 

600 

600 

• 600' 

D. 2.— OTHER CHARGES 

336 

400 

600 

500 

Total — Public Health Establish- 
ment . ' . 

972 

. 1,000 

1,200 

1,100 

E. — GRANTS-IN-AID FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH PURPOSES 

89,535 

42,400 

70,000 

50,000 

Total — Account III 

8,27,298 

6,98, SG0 

9,48,700 

7,91,900 

ACCOUNT IV.— OTHER EXPENDI- 
TURE HEADS. 

A.— LAND REVENUE . ' . 

274 , 

300 

300 

300 

B.— PROVINCIAL EXCISE : 

B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 

6,300 

6,300 

6,300 

, 6,300 

B.2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS . . 

6,143 

6,100 

0,200 

0,100 

B. 3.— OTHER CHARGES 

3,26,525 

3,91,300 

4,02,500 

3,74,500 

Total— Pbovinoial Excise 

3,38,968 

- 4,03,700 

4,15,000 

3,86,900 

C.— STAMPS ..... 

2,386 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500. 

D.— REGISTRATION : 

D. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS 

6,687 

6,300 

6,900 

6,500 

D. 2— OTHER CHARGES 

1,735 

- 1,400 

2,300 

' (a)l,80O 

Total — Registration 

8,422 

7,700’ 

•. 9,20Q, 

8,300 

E. -GENERAL ADMINISTRATION — \ 
DISTRICT ESTABLISHMENTS : 

E. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS ! . 

39,914 

51,500 

49,700 

49,700- 

E. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

4 




MENTS .... 

1,08,573 

1,09,000 

1,32,000 

1,37,800 

E. 3.— WORKS 

• • 

• . 

1,300 

• » 

E. A— OTHER CHARGES 

97,011 

82,100 

1,70,300 

(6)1,10,700 

E. 5. — DEDUCT — AMOUNT RE- 
. COVERED FROM 

THE CENTRAL GO- 


* / 


' ‘ | 

VERNMENT ON AC- 





COUNT OF THE TREA- 
SURY ESTABLISH- 


- 


. ’ ' 

MENT .- n . . . 

* 

—5,704 

—5,500 

—6,500. 

—5,700 

Total — General Administration . 

2,39,794 

2,37,100 

3,46,800 

2,92,600 


(а) Includes, New Item : Es^QO. 

(б) Includes New 
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Sub-Heads of Expenditure — contd. 
ACCOUNT IV.— OTHER EXPENDI- 
TURE HEADS — contd. 

F.— ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE : 

F. 1.— LAW OFFICERS . 
v F. 2.— JUDICIAL COMMIS- 
SIONER : 

1 F. 2 (1).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS 

F. 2 (2).— OTHER CHARGES 
F. 2 (3). — DEDUCT — SHARE 
RECOVERED FROM 
COORG ON ACCOUNT OF 
THE PAY OF THE AS- 
SISTANT COURT CLERK 

Total — Judicial Commissioner 
F. 3.— CIVIL AND SESSIONS 
COURT : 

F. 3 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS 
F. 3(2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS 
F. 3 (3).— ALLOWANCES, 

HONORARIA, ETC. . 

' F. 3 (4).— CONTINGENCIES . 
F. 3 (5). — GRANTS-EN-AID, 
CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC. v 

Total — Civil and Sessions Court . 
F. 4. — CRIMINAL COURTS : 

F. 4 (1L— PAY OF OFFICERS 
F. 4 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS 

F. 4 (3). — OTHER CHARGES 

Total — Criminal Courts . 

Total — Administration op Justice . 
G — JAILS AND CONVICT SETTLE- 
' MENTS .... 

H. — POLITICAL . 

I. — AGRICULTURE— VETERINARY 

CHARGES: 

I. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS 
I. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MENTS ... 

I. 3.— OTHER CHARGES 

Total— Veterinary Charges . 
J -MISCELLANEOUS DEPART- 
MENTS : 

J. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MENTS . ' . 

J. 2— OTHER CHARGES 


Aotuala, 

1944-45 

Rs. 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1945-46 „ 

Rs. 

Revise ! 
Estimate, 
1945-46 

Rs. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1946-47 

R8. 

3,900 

2,400 % 

3~600 

2,400 

• 

4,294 

1 4,783 

4,300 

4,900 

4,300 

4,800 

4,400 

4,800 

—477 

—400 

—400 

—500 

8,600 

8,800 

8,700 

8,700 

19,497 

18,600 

19,100 

16,700 

19,751 

22,100 

22,100 

23,500 

8,576 

5,853 

9,700 

2,300 

13,600 

2,900 

(a)14;100 

2,100 

• • 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

53,677 

54,500 

59,500 

, 58,200 

5,471 

4,800 

5,400 

~5,800 

9,177 

8,696 

7,800 

7,700 

9,600 

10,200 

8,000 

(6)9,100 

23,244 

20,300 

25,200 

22,900 

89,421 

86,000 

97,000 

92,200 ’> 

36,633 

27,270 

48,-100 

26,900 

40,200 

29,000 

37,200 

30,300 

1,830 

1,900 

1,900 

, 2,000 

2,613 

11,769 

2,600 

11,500 

2,800 

11,900 

- 2,700 
10,600 

16,212 

16,000 

16,600 

15,300 

1,624 

1,624 

1,400 

1,500 

2,300 

1,800 

1,400 

1,600 


Total — Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments. 

K— CIVIL WORKS : 

K. L— CENTRAL PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT : 

K. 1 (1).— ORIGINAL WORKS- 
BUILDINGS : 

K. 1 (1) (1).— MAJOR WORKS 
K.1 (1)(2).— : MINOR WORKS" . 

T otal — Original WogREs — B uildings 


3,248 


2,900 


(а) Includes New Item : Rs. 700. 

(б) Includes New Item : Rs; 3,000. 


4,100 


3,000 


1,49,200 

61,400 


1,38,000 

51,200 


2,10,600 * 1,89,200 


E 2 • 



Sub-heads or Expenditure — contd. 
ACCOUNT TV.— OTHER EXPENDI- 
TURE HEADS — contd. 

K. 1 (2)— REPAIRS— BUILD- 
INGS 


Actuals, 

1944-45 

Rs. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

Rs. 


K. 1 (3).— ESTABLISHMENT AND 
TOOLS AND PLANT CHARGES 
CREDITED TO OTHER GOV- 
ERNMENTS departments; 
ETC. 


K. 1 (4).— GRANTS-IN-AID, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS, ETC. 

ps 

Total — Central Public Woens De- 
partment (INDIA CIRCLE) 

K. 2 GRANTS-IN-AID— CEN- 

TRAL ROAD FUND 
K. 3-— D E DU O T — AMOUNT 

met from subven- 
tions FROM CENTRAL 
ROAD FUND . 

Total — Civil Works . 

L. — SUPERANNUATION ALLOW- 

ANCES AND PENSIONS 

M. — STATIONERY AND PRINTING- 

COST OF PRINTING AND 
STATIONERY : 

M. 1.— PRINTING WORK 
DONE FOR CROWN 
DEPARTMENTS AT 
PROVINCIAL PRESSES 
M. 2.— CHARGES PAID TO 
THE MYSORE RESI- 
DENCY FOR PRINTING 
WORK DONE 

M. 3.— COST OF STATIONERY 
AND FORMS SUPPLIED 
TO OFFICERS OF THE 
M. A. T 

Total — Stationery and Printing 


N. — EXPENDITURE ON AIR RAID 
! PRECAUTIONS. 

\ • 

O. -MISCELLANEOUS . ... 

P. — SCHEME FOR THE PURCHASE 

AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
STANDARD CLOTH : 

P. 1.— GROSS EXPENDITURE : 
P. 1 (1).— PURCHASE OF 
CLOTH . - . 

P. 1 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS . 

P. 1 (3).— OTHER CHARG- 
ES . . • 

Total— Gross Expenditure 

P. 2.— DEDUCT— RECOVERIES 

Total — Standard Cloth Scheme. 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

Rs. 


24,700 


Budget - 
Estimate, 
.1946-47 
Rs. 


25,600 


38,800 


35,400 


6,80,400 


2,74,100 


9,30,600 


30,000 

- 15,000 

15,000 

% 

15,000 

—30,000 

—15,000 

—15,000 

—15,000 


• • 

2,74,100 

9,30,600 

87,272 

78,000 

87,300 

. 87,800 

6,799 

500 

• 800 

' 500 

7,154 

6,000 

7,000 

6,000 

2,609 

4,500 

7,000 

4,600 

16,562 

11,000 

14,800 

11,000 

10,525 

- 

• « « 

- 

3,82,777 

2,12,200 

10,51,800 

{a)l,62,200 

2,45,880 

2,25,000 

1,84,100 . 

• • * 

7,409 

8,500 

2,400 

• •• 

8,403 

10,100 

6,000 

• • • 

2,61,692 

2,43,600 

1,92,500 

• ft • 

—2,32,325 

—2,35,200 

—2,01,500 

« • • 

29,367 

8,400. 

— 9,000 



M ilk^Subsidy 1 Scheme 1,00,000 f03f Pood Grain Subsidy Scheme and Rs. 50,000 for 
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Numbers, 

Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1945- 1946- 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1945-46 

1946-47 

46 47 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ' 

Rs. 

Sub-heads of Expenditure — concld. 
ACCOUNT IV— OTHER EXPENDI- 



- 


-TUBE HEADS —concld. 

Q . — SCHEME FOR THE PURCHASE 
AND SALE OF FIREWOOD : 




t 

\ 

Q. 1— GROSS EXPENDITURE : 

Q. 1 (1). -PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
' MENTS 

3,592 

• • 

2.600 

2,300 

- Q. 1 (2). -ALLOWANCES, HONO- 

RARIA, ETC. 

420 

• • 

700 

700 

Q. I (3). -CONTINGENCIES - 

23,566 

• • 

22.000 

1,000 

Q. 1 (4).— PURCHASE OF FIRE- 

WOOD 

25,742 

■ • 

1,50,000 

• • 

Total — Gross Expenditure . 

53,320 

• « 

1,75,300 

4,000 

Q. 2« — DEDUCT — RECOVERIES . 

—7,105 

• • 

—83,400 

M#'-' 

Total — Scheme for the Purchase and 
Sale of Firewood 

46,215 

• m 

91,900 

4,000 

Total — Account IV 

13,35,346 

11,40,800 

24,71,600 

20,64,100 


ACCOUNT Y.— EXPENDITURE IN 


ENGLAND AND EXCHANGE. 
A.-EXPENDITURE IN ENGLAND : 


High '‘Commissioner fob India . 

• 




A. 1.— ALLOTMENTS OF PAY 





OF OFFICERS 

4,000 

4,000 

1,000 

• • • 

A. 2.— LEAVE AND DEPUTA- 



TION SALARIES . . 

• • 

« • 

11,000 

# • • 

A. 3. — STERLING OVERSEAS 




PAY 

12,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000- 

A. 4.— SUPERANNUATION 

AND RETIRED 
ALLOWANCES . 

6,522 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

A. 5.— APPOINTMENTS TQ 



INDIAN SERVICES . 



1,000 


Total — Expenditure in England . 

22,522 

21,000 

25,000 

12,000 

B — LOSS OR GAIN BY EXCHANGE. 

38 

• f 


• • • 

v Total— Acgqunt V 

22,560 . 

21,000 

25,000 

12,000 


Details of provision for Pay of officers, establishments and police force : — 
ACCOUNT I.— POLICE. 

A.— DISTRICT EXECUTIVE 
FORCE-DISTRICT POLICE : 

A. I.- PAY OF OFFICERS : 


1 

3 

1 - 
4 

Commissioner (650 — 1,360) 
Deputy Commissioner and 
Asst. Commissioners (375 
400) 

- 

16,200 

15,300 


16,200 

19,800 

4 

5 

Total k . 

31,341 

• 31,500 

35,900 

36,000 


A. 2 

.—POLICE FORCE: 





15 

15 

Inspectors and Sub-Inspec- 







tors (70—325) . . ~1 





419 

418 

Head constables, constables f 



- 




and sergeants (21 — -200) J 


1,63,000 


1,64,900 

613 

594 

Temporary police force 


2,09,000 


2,04,500 

- — 

— 

Probable savings 


—11,000 


—9,000 


— — 

Probable Saving's . . - 


• • 


- —15,000 

1,047 

1,027 

Total 

, 3,36,591 

3,61,000 

3,67,000 

3,45,400 


Numbers, 

'■ >\ 

Actuals, 

1944-46 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1946-46 

. Revised 
Estimate, 
1945-46 ‘ 

\ Budget 

Estimate 

1946-47, 

1945. 1946 
46. 47 

• 

Rs. 

Rs. v - 

/ ■ ' . 

Rs. . 

Rs. 

ACCOUNT I. — POLICE — coneld. 





A —DISTRICT EXECUTIVE FORCE- 
DISTRICT POLICE — conoid. 

• 

- 



A. 3.- 

-OFFICE ESTABLISH- 
MENT- 

• 


• 


14 14 

Accountants, clerks and 
servants {19 — 200) 


9,600 


9,000 

10 11 

Head clerk, clerks and 
attenders . ... 


6,300 


0,000 . 

— 8 

Lady Confidential Assistants 
and Medical Officer 

t 

« • * 


16,600 

• « i 

Leave salary . 

Leave Salary 

Probable savings . 


1,000 

—600 

' 

i.ooo - 
600 

- •** i . ' 

24 33 

Total . 

16,164 

15,300 

15,000 

32,100 • - 

B.— RAILWAY POLICE. 

. B. I.— PAY OF OFFICERS. 

Special pay to the Commis- 
sioner of Police (100) 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

/ K 4 

1,200 

B.2.— 
39 40 

-POLICE FORCE : 

Inspectors, Sub -Inspectors, 
Head constables, cons- 
tables and sergeants 
(21—300) 


19,300 


. > 19,000 ; 

— — 

Probable savings . . . 


—1,000 


—1,000. : 

39 40 

Total . 

19,200 

18,300 

18,300 

18,000 

C.— FIRE SERVICE: 

C.I.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1 1 Chief Fire officer (war) 

. . * * (j educt — Family allotment 


9,600 

—4,000 

. ■ - 

9,600 

1 1 

Total • 

6,463 

5,600 

10,100' 

9,600 

C.2. — PAY OF ESTABLISHMENTS j 


. 



1 1 

1~ 1 

6 1 

61 60 

— 16 

Engineer officer .... 
Water officer . 

Station officer . 

Havildar, Firemen, Drivers, 
etc. .... 
Fitter, diivera, firemen, 
cleaners, etc. 

Special pay 

Leave Salary . 

t 

< 

2,100 

2,300 

.2,400 

17,400 

••• 

• • • 

• •* 

s. •* ' 

2,100 
• 2,300 . 

- . 1,100- 

17,300' 

5,800 . 
1,200 
400 

68 68 

Total 

28,705 

24,200 

25,400 

30,200 

ACCOUNT II.— EDUCATION. 



' ' \ ’ 

✓ ' 

C.— PRIMARY— GOVERNMENT PRI- 
MARY SCHOOLS : 




• ' 

- C. 1.- 

-PAY OF ESTABLISH. 
MENTS: • 

• , 

- 

s 


6 6 

Masters, teachers and ser- 
vant (16—66) 

1,954 

2,200 

2,100 

2,400 
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' Ntjmbbbs, 

Actuals, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

* 

1944-45 ■ 

1945-46 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1945- 1946- 
46 47 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs' 

ACCOUNTS H.— EDUCATION— contd. 
G.— GENERAL : 

G. 1.— INSPECTION r 

G. 1 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1 . I Inspector (925) . * . 

11,100 

11,100 

10,100 

V. 

10,000 


G.l(2).— PAY OF ESTAB. 
LISHMENTS : 


- 9 

9 

Deputy Inspector, olerks * 

7,900 




and servants (15—260) . 

8,100 

2 

- 2 

Director of Physical Edu- 





cation and peon 

1,400 - 

1,500 

— 

2 

Temporary establishments . 

• • • 

1,200 

— 

— 

Leave salary 

400 

400 

— 

— 

Probable savings . . 

—500 

» • • 


13 

Total . 10,516 

9,200 11,400 

11,200 


I t 1 X 4.0 J.UXOOJ • 

Accou NT in.— MEDICAL AND PUB- 


LIC HEALTH. 


A. — 

6 

MEDICAL— HOSPITALS AND 

DISPENSARIES : 

A. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

6 Assistant Surgeons (175 *) 

— 400) + special pay J- 
, 1 (50) and 1 (30) . J 

— Special pay to Residency 
Surgeon (400) 

— Leave salary 

• 

23,200 

4,800 

1,000 


> 

24,500 

4,aoo 

1,000 

6 

6 Total 

25,478 

29.Q00 

30,000 

30,300 


A. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 






MENTS : 





109 

109 Sub- Assistant Surgeons, hos- 






pital assistants, compoun- 






ders, nurses, etc, (15 — 






350) . 


80,600 


78,900 

28 

46 Sub-Assistant Surgeons, Nurs- 






ing Sisters, Radiographer, 






clerks, peons, etc. 


16,100 


27,800 

, 

— Leave salary 


5,800 


- 5,000 

137 

155 Total 

85,081 

1,02,500 

1,00,500 

1,11,700 

D.— PUBLIC HEALTH ESTAB- 

V 





LISHMENT : 






D. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 






MENTS: 





2 

2 Vaccinators (25 — 28). 

636 

600 

600 

600 


ACCOUNT IV. ~ 0.1’HER EXPENDI- 


TURE HEADS. 

B.— PROVINCIAL EXCISE : 

B. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1 I Superintendent (325 — 525) 6,300 6,300 6,300 6,300 

HX— PAY OF ESTABLISH. ~ • 

MENTS : 

12 12 Sufa-Inspeotor, clerks and 

servants, eto. (15 — 70) 6,143 6,100 6,200 - 6,100 

O.— REGISTRATION : " “~~~™ — “ ™ 

4 D. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS: 

7 7 ' Sub -Registrar, clerks and 


servants (15 — 100) 


5,400 


5,600 

Temporary Clerk (55 — 70) 


800 


800 

Leave salary . . - , 


100 

N 

100 

Total 

6,687 

6,300 

6,900 

6,500 
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xn.- 


Actuals, 

. 1944-45 

Budget . 
Estimate, 
1945.46 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

Budget 

Est'mate, 

1946-47 

.Us- 

Rs. . ■ 

. Rs. 

. £U. 

- 

20,800 


18,400 


14,600. 


14,500 


10,000 


• 10,200 


* 6,200 


6,600 

39,914 

51,500 

49,700 

49,700 . 


12,600 

- 

12,900 

6,700 

} : 

J 

3,900 

77,700 

- 

10,000 
91,300 . 

- 

3,500 

200 


4,30 0 
200- 


Ml 

K 

1,300 

- 

10,600 

800 

200 

—500 

- 

. 10,600 
800 
• 200 
—500 

1,08,573 

1,00,000 

1,32,000 

- 1,37,800 

3,900 

2,400 

3,600 

2,400 

> r 

1,400 


1,500 

- 

2,900 


2,900 

4,294 

4,300 

4,300 

’ 4,400 

- 


- 



- 9,900 
2i700 
6,000. ■: 

• r"" 

10,500 
3,400 
- 2,8.00 

19,497 

18,600 

19,100 

‘ 16,700. 


Nuhbers, 

1945- 1946- 

46 47 

ACCOUNT TV.— OTHER EXPENDI- 
TURE HEADS — contd. 

E.— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION- 
DISTRICT ESTABLISHMENTS : 
E. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1 1 Collector and District 

Magistrate (450 — 2,600) . 

1 1 Deputy Controller of Civil 

Supplies 

1 1 Treasury and Income- 

Tax Officer and Financial 
Adviser (600 — 850) 

1 1 Personal Assistant to 

Collector 

4 4 Total 

E. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 

MENTS : 

Collector’s O beige. 

20 20 Clerks and servants 

(16—200) . 

— 15 Temporary establishment 

4 10 Provincial Motor Transport 

Control 

Petrol Rationing^Scheme . 


180 201 
6 9 


— 2 
14 14 


4 4 


Cotton Cloth and yarn 
control scheme . 

Leave salary 

Treasury Establishment 
Temporary establishment 
Superintendent and clerks 
(16—160) . 

Inferior establishment . 
Leave salary . . . 

Probable savings . . 

Total . 


228 275 


F.— ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE : 
F. 1.— : LAW OFFICERS : 

Retaining fee and allowances 
paid to pleaders . . 


F. 2. (1)— PAY OF ESTAB- 

LISHMENTS : 

1 1 Court clerk (60 — 125) 

— — Establishment"' of the 

J udicial Commissioner in 
the Resident’s Office 


1 1 


Total . 
SESSIONS 


F. 3.— CIVIL AND 
COURT : 

F. 3 (1)—PAY OF OFFICERS : 

1 1 District and Sessions Judge 

_ (700—1,000) 

'1- 1 Munaiff . . , 

— * — Leave salary' . . 

2 2 Total - . 


s • : ^ r — bangalore . - 73> 


Numbers, 


Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

1946- 1946- 

Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

46 47 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1945-46 

1946-47 

ACCOUNT IV.— OTHER EXPENDI- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

TURE HEADS — concld. 





F.— administration OF JUSTICE 


" 



— concld. 





F. 3— CIVIL AND SESSIONS 





COURT — concld. 





. F. 3 (2).— PAY OF ESTAB- 





LISHMENTS : 





24 24 Registrar, clerks and serv- 





ants (16—250) . 


14,400 


14,600 

3 3 Temporary establishment 


500 


500 

— 3 Temporary establishment 




* 2,500 

v — — Leave salary . 


600 


600 

2 2 Duffadar and peon . 


400 


. 400 

Process-serving establish- 





RENT. > 





16 ' 16 Nazir, bailiff, amins, etc.- 





(17—125) 


6,500 


6,700 

3 3 Copyist establishment . 


1,200 


1,200 

— ’ — Probable savings . 


—1,500 


—3,000 

48 51 Total 

19,751 

22,100 

22,100 

.23,500 

F. 4— CRIMINAL COURTS: 





F. 4 (1).— PAY OF OFFICERS : 





1 1 Magistrate (250 — 700) 

5,471 

4,800 

5,400 

5,800 

F. 4 (2).— PAY. OF ESTAB- 





LISHMENTS : 



* 


13 13 - Clerks • and servants 





- (15—80) 


6,100 


* 1 6,200 

5 6 Clerks, process server and 





peons . . .- 

- 

1,600 


1,700 

— — Leave salary . 


100 


100 

18 19 Total 

9,177 > 

- 7,800 

9,600 

8,000* 

I.— agriculture— VETERI NARY 





CHARGES : 





I. 1.— PAY OF OFFICERS : 

— 



- 

1 1 Veterinary Superintendent 



- 


(125—300) 

1,830 ’ 

1,900 

1,900 

2,000* 

I. 2.— PAY OF ESTABLISH. 





MENTS : 




v 

4 4 Clerk and servants 





(16-120) 

2,613 

2,600 

2,800 

2,700* 


J.— MISCELLANEOUS DEPART- 
MENTS : 


J. 1.— PAY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS : 

Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies. 

Administration of thb 
Indian Partnership 

' Act, 1932. ^ 

2 2 Clerk (60 — 100) and 

peon. . . . 1,624: _ 1,400 2,300 1,400- 

P— SCHEME FOR THE PURCHASE 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARD 
OLOTH: 

P. 1— (2)— PAY OF ESTABLISHMENTS : 

' 17 — Manager, Salesmen, attendants, etc. 7,409 8,600 2,400 

Q. — SCHEME FOR THE PURCHASE 

AND SALE OF FIREWOOD : 

Q. 1. — DROSS EXPENDITURE ; 

Q. .1 (1).— PAY OF ESTABLISHMENT : 

2 Assistant fuel Inspector and clerk . 3,522 


2,600 


2,300* 
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Xra.-OHA.RGES IN ENGLAND— XIV LOSS OR GAIN BY EXOHA^'i, 



Actuals, 

1944-45 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1946-47 

- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Xm.— CHARGES IN ENGLAND 



SUB-HEADS OB' EXpENDITUBH 





SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
INDIA : 


/ 

- 


A.— LEAVE AND DEPUTA- 
* TION SALARIES . 

695 

• • 

• • 

* * 

C.— ALLOTMENTS OF PAY 
OF OFFICERS 

17,200 

18,000 

16,000 

« • v 

D. — SUPERANNUATION AND 
RETIRED ALLOWANCES 

57,434 

66,000 

60,000 . 

69,000 

F.— POLITICAL PENSIONS . 

29,676 

31,000 

i 

2,73,000 

73,000 

Total 

1,04,905 

1,15,000 

• 3,49,000 

1,42,000 

NIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
INDIA : 

' 




A.— LEAVE AND DEPUTA. 
TION SALARIES 

2,46,572 

1,74,000 

2,98,000 

2,20,000 

B.— STERLING OVERSEAS 
PAY .... 

2,10,914 

2,38,000 

1,94,000 

2,38,000 

C.— ALLOTMENTS OF PAY 
OF OFFICERS 

58,275 

64,000 

36,000 

tmm 

D. — SUPERANNUATION 

AND RETIRED ALLOW- 
ANCES .... 

1,66,267 

n 

1,61,000 

1,72,000 

* 

- 1,76,000 

E.— COMMUTED VALUE OF 
PENSIONS . 

• • 

• 40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

G.— STORES FOR INDIA . 

1,378 

• . 

2,000 

• * 

H.— APPOINTMENTS TO 

' . INDIAN SERVICES 



1,000 


I.— OTHER CHARGES 

840 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Total . 

6,84,246 

6,68,000 

7,44,000 ■ 

6,75,000 

Total— Charges in England 

7,89,151 

(a) 7,83,000 (6)10,93,000 

(o)8, 17,000 


XIV.— LOSS OR GAIN BY EXCHANGE 

LOSS OR GAIN BY EXCHANGE . 1,386 ' - 2,000 

v. * f 

Excludes (o) Rs. 21,000 ; (6) Rs. 26,000; (c) Rs. 12,000 provided under Section XII.— Bangalore. 
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Budget Revised . Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 

1944-45 1945-46 1045-46 1946-47 


Rs. ■ R3. Rs. , Rs. 


PART ‘B’ —RECEIPTS 


Summary 


Sections 

I CROWN REPRESENTATIVE’S 

SECRETARIAT 

II.— POLITICAL AGENCIES 

IV. — CIVIL WORKS .... 

V. — POLITICAL PENSIONS . 

VIE.— RAJPUTANA ‘ .... 

IX. — CENTRAL INDIA 

/ ___ 

X. — HYDERABAD. . . . . . . 

, ' ) 

XI. — BARODA, WESTERN INDIA AND 

GUJARAT STATES AGENCY . 

xn.— BANGALORE .... 

Xin.— RECEIPTS IN ENGLAND 


Total —Receipts (Part B) 


< 



-- 

128 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

4 , 07,942 

4 ; 3 1 , 800 / 

. / 

5 , 02,700 

5 , 75,100 

1 , 18,869 

92,800 

90,500 

1 , 12,800 

4,433 

4,000 

16,000 

4,000 

*» 

1 , 37,671 

1 , 51,300 

1 , 61,500 

1 , 66,900 

7 , 31,296 

7 , 63,000 

> 7 , 70,100 

7 , 39,000 

8 , 74,061 

9 , 16,100 

9 , 08 , 500 ' 

7 , 90,300 

1 , 43,038 

1 , 14,100 

2 , 92,300 

* 1 , 59,100 

25 , 13,552 

— 1 , 38,100 

8 , 65,400 

— 3 , 80,700 

237 


'• 8,000 



36 , 16,000 21 , 67,000 


49 , 31,227 23 , 36,000 
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RECEIPTS 


Political Department- 
Miscellaneous 


India — 

Gwalior — Miscellaneous > • 

MalwaBhil Corps — Miscellaneous . 
Crown Representative’s Police, 
Neemuch (including Hospital) — Mis- 
< cellaneous • . . ' - 

Indian States Forces — Miscellaneous 

Total — India 

Madras — 

Madras States Agenoy — 

Stamps .... 
Miscellaneous . . . 

Total • 

Mysore Residency — 

Police 

Stationery and Printing . . 

Miscellaneous . . • . 

Total 

Total — Madras . 

Bombay — 

Deccan States Agency and Kolhapur 
Residency — 

Registration .... 
j. Stamps .... 

Administration of Justice , 
Stationery and Printing . 

Police ... , . . 

Miscellaneous^ . . . 

Total 

Gujarat States Agency and Baroda 
Provincial Excise . 

Residency — 

Stamps .... 
Registration .... 
Administration of Justice 
Stationery and Printing . 

Police . . . . 

Civil Works . 

Miscellaneous 

Total . 
Total — Bombay 

“ n t) 

* '.stern S tates Agency — 

Miscellaneous . . ' . 

Punjab — 

Kashmir Residency — 

Miscellaneous 

Punjab States Agenoy including 
the Punjab Hill States — 
Miscellaneous 

Total — Punjab 



Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1945-46 - 

1946-47 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs.~ 

RESENTATIVE’S SECRETARIAT. 


128 

-1,000 

1,000 

500 

ITICAL AGENCIES. 


y 

330 

700 

1,000 

700 

2,032 

' 1,100 

1,100 

100 

26,478 

2,800 

45,800 - 

14,800 

1,35,970 

2,24,300 

2,17,600 

3,19,100* 

1,64,810 

2,28,900 

2,65,500 

3,34,700 

3,686 

3,000 

4,300 

3,100 

5,757 

5,500 

7,300 

6,000 

,9,443 

8,500 

11,600 

9,100 

11,353 

6,000 

16,000 

7,000 

8,235 

.7,200 

8,800 

6,000 

19,588 

13,200 

24,800 

13,000 

29,031 

21,700 

36,400 

22,100 

374 


a * a 

#*• . 

1,574 

1*900 

2,700 

1,700 

305 

300 

300 

300 

11 

~ 

. a a • 

a a • 

1,667 

900 

900 

900 

510 

1,200 

6,900 

1,400 

4,441 

4,300 - 

«» 

9,800 

4,300 

24 

a a a 

• • • 

a a a 

16,047 

• • a 

• a a 

• a a 

74 

* • • 

• a a 

• a a 

2,506 

• • • 

• a a 

a a a 

33 

a a a 

a a • 

a a • 

1,978 

• • • 

• a a 

a a a 

7,443 

• a a 

a a a 

a a a 

6,838 

... 

a a a 

a a a 

34,943 

... 

a. a 

a a a 

39,384 

4,300 

9,800 

4,300 

1,26,164 

1,35,30Q 

1,35,500 

1,68,900 

13,222 

l 

13,200 

23,900 

12,800 

10,868 

7,900 

8,400 

•»* 

8,800 

24,090^ 

21,100 

32,300 

21,600 


♦Includes anticipated recovery from the Defence Estimates — Rs. 3,18,600 
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RECEIPTS 


Budget Revised ' Budget 

Actuals, Estimate, Estimate, Estimate,. 

1944-45 " 1945-46 . 1945-46 1946-47 


. ; . ". .. II. — POLITICAL AGENCIES — concld, 

Assam—-' 

Manipur Agency — 

, ■ ' Provincial Excise . . . 1,882 1,000 

Stamps . , . . . 13,454 10,000 

Administration of Justice '. . 4,971 3,000 

- Stationery and Printing. . . 15 20C 

\ Miscellaneous . ' . . 4,141 6,300 

r “ X » — ~ " 

Total — -Assam .. . 24,463 20,500 

Total — Political Agencies 4,07,942 4,31,800 


India— • 

Central Public Works Department : 

Deccan States Agency and Kolha- 
pure Residency . 

Eastern States Agency . 

Punjab States Agency 
Rajputana , . 

Central India . . * . 

• . Gwalior 

Mysore Residency , . - 
Gujarat State Agency . 

Hyderabad . • . 

Bombay — 

Western India States Agency - 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam . 

Orissa *• . . . . » 

Total — Civil Works 


India -— 


Land Revenue . . ■ 

Prov ncial Excise . . . 

Stamps . . . 

Registration ... . . 

Receipts under Motor Vehicles Act 
Administration o£ Justice . . . 

Police • , . • *. • 

Miscellaneous Departments . 
Stationery, and Printing 
Miscellaneous . ■ . ' . .. 

Total— Rajputana 


1,882 

1,000 

1,000 

-1,000, 

13,454 

10,000 

13,500 

13,500 

4,971 

3,000 

2,500 

2,500 

15 

200 

200 

' 200 

4,141 

6,300 

6,000 

6,300 

24,463 . 

20,500 

23,200 

23,500 

4,07,942 

4,31,800 

5,02,700 

5,75,100 

CIVIL WORKS 



- 

4,989 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700' 

7,112 . 

2,700 „ 

4,3 0 

5,500 

6,201 

7,500 

7,000 

7,000 

9,286 

9,1 0U 

9,100 

! -QjJAO.. 

27,208 

2 7, 300 

28,400 

28^300 

5,353 

5,200 

5,200 

5,400 

• • 

• • * 

« • - , 

2,900 

• . 

. . 

• • 

5,700 

17,864 

26.200 

22,100 

. 33j300 ' 

31,963 

• • 


* * 

1,812 

2,300 

1,900 

2,400 

2,412 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

4jG69 

4,000 

4,000 

.4,700 

1,18,869 

92,800 

90,500 

1,12,800 

r .— POLITICAL PENSIONS 



4,433 

4,000 

16,000 

* 4,000 

Vm— RAJPUTANA 

- 


39,346 

34,000 

30,500 

.30,000 

43,724 

49,500 

63,000 

64,300 

3,283 

2,100 

3,100 

3,100 

190 

100 . 

200 • 

200 

. 182 

200 

200 

200 

11,722 

13,300 . 

10,800 

11,300 

29;391 

39,800 

40,300 

45,000 

342 

TOO 

100 

100 

62 

mo 

100 . 

100 

9,429 

.12,100 

13,200 

12,600 

1,37,671 

1,51.300 

1,61,500 

1,66,900 
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RECEIPTS 




Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

f 

Actuals, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 


1944-45 

19SS-46 

1945-46 

1946-47 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

IX.- 

-CENTRAL INDIA 



Provincial Excise ... 

5,92,931 

6,21,800 

6,21,800 

5,90,700 

Stamps ..... 

. 44,348 

44,000 

44,000 

44,000 

Registration .... 

. 2,146 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

Receipts under Motor Vehioles Act' 

33,951 

32,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Administration of Justice 

. 9,977 

13,400 

„ 10,400 f 

w 10,400 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

. • 35,299 

41,700 

'41,700 

41,700 

Police ..... 

. 1,338 

‘ 400 

500 

600 

Education 

5 

• . 

• • 

• • 

Medical . ... 

. 20 

\ 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Miscellaneous 

. 11,281 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Total — Central India . 

7,31,296 

7,63,000 

7^70,100 

7,39,000 


X.— HYDERABAD 


Administration of Justice . . 

• 

18,475 

19,600 

< 27,000 

19,200 

Police ..... 

• 

7,63,299 

8,07,300 

8,00,000 

7,09,400 

Medical . . . . . 

• 

4 

• • 


# , 

Stationery and Printing . . 

• 

10,389 

12,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Miscellaneous .... 

• 

81,894 

77,200 

71,500 

51,700 

TotaiwHyd*ba£aT> 

• 

8,74,061 

9,16,100 

9,08,600 

7,90,300 


XI.— BARODA, WESTERN INDIA AND GUJARAT STATES AGENCY 

- 

Provincial Excise . . , 


2,086 

600 

3,000 

1,700 

Stamps ..... 


4,041 

16,300 

18,800 

16,300 

Registration .... 



100 

, , 


Administration of Justice . . 


4,961 

3,100 

20,300 

6,800 

Police ..... 


99,859 

59,300 

65,800 

1,05,500 

Medical . . f . . 


8,066 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

Public Health .. .. 


959 

1,300 

1,800 

' 1,300 

Stationery and Printing 


66 

100 

100 

10O 

Works ■ . . . . ( 



10,000 

1,55,500 

1,600 

Miscellaneous .... 


23,000 

17,300 

20,000 

19,900 

Total — Baroda, Western 






India and Gujarat 


1,43,038 

1,14,100 

2,92,300 

1,59,100 

States Agency 


- 


r 



xn.- 

—BANGALORE 



Central Excise .... 

• 

19,050 

14,000 

23,400 

65,400 

Land Revenue 1 .... 

• 

1,772 

1,200 

9,600 

1,200 

Provincial Excise . . . - 

• 

52,63,329 

46,41,700 

56,39,000 

52,65,700 

Stamps 

m 

2,75,507 

2,90,000 

2,30,000 

2,30,000 

Registration .... 

0 

38,723 

34,300 

29,800 

29,300 

Administration of Justice . . ' 

0 

62,889 

56,400 

1,16,500 

66,000 

Poliee ..... 

• 

40,584 

31,600 

76,900 

63,000 

Education ..... 

• 

12,823 

9,200 

11,200 

9,200 

Medical ..... 

• 

1,46,352 

1,01,000 

1,16,300 

1,08,000 

Veterinary .... 

• 

8,506 

8,400 

8,400 

8,400 

Broadcasting .... 

• 

23,069 

~ 22,000 

22,000 \ 

22,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . 

• 

2,240 

2,400 

1,900 

2,400 

Civil Works (India Circle) . 


, . 

• • 

13,000 

31,400 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 

• 

1,415 

4,000 

1,800 

1,800 

Miscellaneous .... 

• — 

-33,82,707 

—53,54,300 

—54,34,400 - 

-62,54,500 

Total — Bengalore . - 

• 

25,13,552 

—1,38,100 

8,65,400 - 

-3,80,700 


Sffl,- RECEIPTS IX ENGLAND 

High Commissioner .... 237 8,000 


ADVANCES TO CROWN REPRESENTATIVE 

- 


* 7& 

- 

Actuals, 

1944-45 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1945-46 

Revised ' 
Estimate, 
1945-46 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1946-47 

> 

* 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

BS. 

; ADVANCES TO 

CROWN REPRESENTATIVE 

- 

A— LOANS TO INDIAN STATES 

• • 

• • 

• 

«b» 

B.— LOANS TO NOTABILITIES 

• • 

• • 

3,000 

• • 

C.'— OTHER ADVANCES . 

6,54,515 

5,68,000 

7,08,000 

7,69,000 

^ ' Total - 

'6,54,515 

/ 

5,68,000 

7,11,000 

7,69,000 

Details of the foregoing : — * 

- 

/ 



• 

MADRAS 




B.— LOANS TO NOTABILITIES 

• • 

• ■ 

3,000 

# * 

\ 

? 


- 



BENGAL 


- C.— OTHER ADVANCES 


0,64,515 


5,68,000 


7,08,000 


7,69,000 
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ANNEXORJR , 


- ANNEXURE 

Statement showing the detailed distribution of the Appropriation for Political 

Pensions under India for 1946-47 - 



Hyderabad 

t Central 
India 

Delhi 

Ajmer- 

Merwara 

Non-area 

Total 

-A.— POLITICAL PEN- 
SIONS (INDIA) : 


' 

* 




A. 1, — Carnatic Stipends 

8,500 

• * 

* • 

* « 


8,500 

A. 11. — Oudh Family 

Pensions . 

s 

6,000 


> • 

• * 

• • 

6,000 

A. 13. — Delhi Family 

Pensions . 

t 

• • 

•f 

s 

30,000 


• 4 

30,000 

A. 14. — Pensions to Mah- 
aratta Salianadars 

26,600 

• • 

H. 

4 • 

• 4 

• 4 

26,500 

*► 

A. 15. — Other Pensions. 

6,600 

29,600 

1,200 

200 


j 37,500 

Total — Political Pen- 
sions (India) . 

47,600 

29,500 

31,200 

200 

• • 

1,08,600 

i 

s 

-C.— CHARITABLE AL- 
LOWANCES 

: 

1 

• • 

i 

• • . 

t 

t 

io ;600 

t 

; 

» 

\ 

u 

10,600 

Total — Expenditubb eob 
India 

47,600 

wm 



- * 

1,19,100 






BUDGET ESTIMATE OP DEPOSIT ACCOUNT OF THE KHASI HIIX STATES FOR 1946*47 




deposit account of the khasi hill states 
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Evidence taken at the first meeting' of the Public Accounts Committee 
held on Thursday, the 28th June 1930, at 11 A.iVI. 

Present : 


The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster, Chairman. 


Mr. B. Das. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 
Mr. S. C. Mitra. 


r Members. 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott. 

Mr. E. Burdon, Auditor General. 

Mr. G. Kaula, Controller of Civil Accounts. 


Present during the consideration of the Finance Department 

Resolution, etc. : 


Mr. L. J. Pecic, Accountant General, Central Revenues. 

Air. D. C. Campbell, Director of Commercial Audit. 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur McWatters, Financial 
Secretary. Witness. 


Present during the examination of Posts and Telegraphs Appropriation 

Accounts only : 


' The Hon ’ble Sir Arthur McWatters, Financial Secretary. 
Mr. Jagat Prasad, Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs. 


Mr. H. A. Sams, Director General, Posis and 
Telegraphs. 


Mr. T. Ryan, Joint Secretary, Department of 
Industries and Labour. 

Mr. M. R. Coburn, Financial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs. 


> Witnesses. 


Rai Bahadur P. N. Mukerjee, Deputy 
Director General, Posts. 


Chairman. — We shall first consider the -Finance Department Resolution 
on our last Report. 

1. Mr. Das. — Para. 3. Regarding the discussion of the Report in the 
Assembly, I do not think it can be usefully discussed in the coming session, 
particularly when most Members will be absent, and when some Members 
would not even know of the existence of this Committee or its func- 
tions. 
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Chairman.-- You will be there, Mr. Das, ancl Mr. Mitra will be 
there. 

Mr. Das. — Unfortunately, I will be there. 

Chairman. — I think Mr. Neogy will be there. 

Mr. Das. — Well, Mr. Neogy has asked me to convey his message that 
he will not be able to attend tills Committee as he is pre-occupitfd with 
difficulties in his own constituency. My only point is whether we can use- 
fully help the Government to find a solution. 

Mr. Mitra. — Why should we forego the constitutional right which has 
been given to us l These political fights may go on for another ten years. 
Do you think that for that reason we should forego the small rights that 
have been given to us .- 

Chairman. — Our attitude as Government is that we must carry on our 
business whatever is happening outside. It was unfortunately impossible 
to discuss the Deport in the last Delhi session, but I had given a pledge 
that an opportunity woidd be given to discuss it in the Assembly, and 
I must carry out that pledge. If there is nobody there who takes any 
interest, we shall have a very short discussion, but I think I must give an 
opportunity for that discussion. 

2. Mr. Das. — Para. 4. As the Finance Department have agreed to 
prepare a quarterly statement showing the action taken up to date on- 
eaeh case and to send it to the Members of the Public Accounts Committee 
for information, I have nothing to say on this. 

3. Mr. Mitra. — Para. 5. You say here that it would be most 
advantageous if a specially experienced officer from the Finance Depart- 
ment could personally visit all the estimating offices and hold occasional 
conferences with them. Is a man being trained for this purpose ? 

Chairman. — Yes. 

4. Mr. Mitra. — Para. 7. What was the particular case you were think- 
ing about ? Was there any statutory provision in that case ? 

Sir Arthur McW alters. — The position 'in that case was that, as the 
rules now stand, the concession was held to be not illegal, but there were 
certain revised telegraph rules under consideration under which it would 
become illegal, so that in any case it was cancelled. The view of the 
department was that the particular case caused a good deal more trouble 
than it was really worth, but actually it was not an illegal conces- 
sion. 

_ 5. Mr. Das. — In this connection I should like to point out that the 
Military Department enjoys large concessions from the Railways. Last 
year we questioned the Financial Commissioner and he could not tell us 
what was the amount involved in the concession which is granted to the 
military people. 

Chairman. — I think we had better leave that question till we get the 
Financial Commissioner before us. 

Mr. Das.— T would draw the attention of the Finance Secretary to this 
matter, and I hope he will look into it. 

Chairman. — We will make a note of that. 
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6. Chairman. — Para. 10. You have had a Memorandum by the 
Auditor General on this question of the “ new services ” in one of the 
Appendices, Appendix IX. 

Mr. Bunion. — Perhaps it will be convenient to take it up in connection 
‘ - with the Memorandum. ' 

.7. Mr. Das. — Para. 12. What action does the Finance Department 
propose to take to see that the undertakings are commercially success- 
ful 

Chairman. — It all depends. If the accounts show a general deteriora- 
tion in results and there is a worsening in the efficiency of management, 
then of .course the Finance Department will call attention to that and 
suggest that appropriate' inquiries might be undertaken. We always try 
to take action on the recommendations of the Committee. 1 think if you 
will go through the records of the action taken on last year’s Report, you 
will ibid that we have taken effective action. Bat you have got to deal 
with each proposition differently. It means following up the results and 
trying to find out whether there are points which require attention. 

4 8. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Was it not decided that we 

should get audited figures ? 

Chairman. — That was my idea. My feeling was that we come so long 
after the event that our criticism is not often of very great value, and 
I hoped that we could get some sort of statement out which would put us 
'more up to date. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — We want something more up to date 
while we are considering these questions. 

Chairman. — When I went into this question and discussed it with the 
Auditor General, I came to the conclusion that there would not be very 
much practical value in it and that we might get more trouble and con- 
fusion than the attempt was worth. Anyhow, T would like you to hear the 
Auditor General on that point. 

■ Mr. Campbell. — We have attempted this year to get out the 1929-30 
Accounts in time for this Committee. It is however a very difficult ques- 
tiou, because we cannot take up the audit until July or August. Then 
again, in most concerns we come across items which considerably alter 
the accounts ; sometimes items are shown under overhead charges, some- 
. times under capital and sometimes under depreciation and so on, and these 
cause misunderstanding if we compare the unaudited accounts with the 
audited accounts for the past two or three years. 

Chairman — Tt is improving every year. I want the Committee to be 
■ quite clear. 1 don't regard this as the last word on the subject. I was 
talking to the Auditor General yesterday, and I gathered that the Director 
of Commercial Audit, had already been working a good deal on those 
lines, and I hoped we would be able to make a great improvement in this 
m after. What I feel is at present a good deal of information is given, 
but it is very difficult for members of the public to get at a glance a 
comparison of the results. What you want to do is to compare a series 
of years. The whole system of commercial audit and commercial accounts 
in most cases has not been going on long enough to get any valuable, 
comparison, but I should like to assure the Committee that this is a matter 
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which I propose to follow up further with the Auditor General and to 
work in the spirit of what you said, so that I don’t regard this as the last 
word on the subject. 

Mr. Mitra. — The Director himself says that at the end of July 
generally he may get the figures. Unfortunately, this year we are sitting 
Fn June, but generally we sit in August, so that if the accounts are finished 
in July, as the Director says, we can get more accurate figures. 

Chairman. — I think if I had heard this discussion before this Resolu- 
tion was drafted, I might have drafted it a little bit differently. We might 
make a note of this that although this is the conclusion for the moment, 
it is not the last word on the subject and that we propose to discuss it with 
the Auditor General and the Director of Commercial Audit with the idea 
of speeding up as much as possible. 

Mr. Campbell. — It is all a question of speeding up the compilation of 
the accounts at the end of the year. 

9. Mr. Das. — Para IT. On behalf of the Committee, we welcome this 
decision of the Government, because it will greatly facilitate our work. 

Chairman. — I am going to make one exception this year in the matter 
of Secretaries appearing before this Committee. The Secretary in the 
Home Department is very busy, and I have tokl him that I thought the 
Committee would not require him personally to attend. 

10. Chairman. — Now we shall deal with those items in the Appendices 
which concern the Finance Department. Appendix II, item 28. 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — We have since agreed to do this from 1931-32. 

11. Sir Arthur Me Waiters. — Appendix III, Item 1. We have been 
awaiting replies from the various Local Governments on these amended 
leave rules. Punjab and Bengal have not yet replied to us. As soon as we 
get their replies, we shall proceed with the mailer. 

Mi. S. C. Mitra. — This question was raised in 1923 'l 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — It has been going on for a long time ; it was 
also considered at the Conference of the Financial Representatives in 1928. 
We want to work as far as possible on the same lines as the Local Govern- 
ments and the matter will be taken up as soon as we hear from all of 
them. 

12. Mr. Burclon. — Item 2. This has been agreed to, but it requires an 
amendment of the Act. 

13. Mr. Bardon. — Item 3. It has been rather a troublesome and 
intricate thing. We have got a lot of criticisms and they have been met. 
The whole procedure has been considerably simplified and clarified, and at 
the present moment, I am only waiting for the final criticism of the Punjab 
Government. I think in any case that in the course of a few months- 1 
shall be able- to get the whole thing out. It is only following what is 
done in the case of Appropriation Accounts in England. 

14. Sir Arthur McWatters. — Item 4. The principal point at issue 
here was the question of proceeding against an officer who had gone on 
pension in regard to any losses of Government money through his action 

erore lie went on pension. We drafted certain rules which appeared to 
us to carry out what this Committee wished, but we were faced with 
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certain difficulties. One difficulty is caused by Section 96-B (3) of the 
Government of India Act, and we are examining the legal point involved. 
■Wo are also considering certain comments made by the Public Service 
Commission. 

Mr, Mitra. — Every year such cases happen. How long will you take 
to come to a general decision on such matters ? > 

Sir Arthur McWatters . — I am actually dealing with the case at the 
present moment. In any case, the matter will have to go to the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. Scott. — Do you mean losses which have arisen out of criminal cases 
or losses due to bad administration ? 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — The main difficulty arises out of bad admin- 
istration. The Public Service Commission to whom we referred this 
matter do not altogether see eye to eye with us and we have to examine the 
matter further. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — What other measures do you suggest ? 
Last year there were several cases of Railway Engineers ? 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — I am- collecting a list of cases which have 
occurred to see how far the Public Service Commission’s views are borne out 
by the facts. But as regards Railway Engineers, they don’t draw a pen- 
sion. They get a provident fund. 

Chairman— 1 don’t think it is useful to discuss this any more. We 
will make a note that this Committee takes a serious interest in this 
matter. 

15. Chairman. — Item 5. I don’t know what action is taken qn this. 

Mr. Bur don. — The Secretary of State’s point was this, that with the 
constitutional changes which may result from the Statutory Commission, 
we may have to entirely recast our accounts and he thought that it would 
be better to begin from that period rather than alter the whole thing 
now. 

16. Chairman. — Item 12. Is it a question of altering the system ? 

Mr. Bur don. — It is a question of altering the statutory responsibility 
of the Auditor General. 

Chairman. — Have you considered it lately ? 

Mr. Burdon. — As a matter of fact, the general point of principle con- 
cerned arises very prominently in that case of strengthening of the audit 
of Customs revenue which I have had under my consideration and upon 
which I have not yet arrived at a final conclusion. I think we ought to get 
some rather interesting evidence on the point. It is the extent to which 
audit should be made responsible and the administration should be made 
responsible for the devising of a correct system for the assessment and 
collection of revenue and for the efficient application of the system. 

Chairman. — We ought to make sure that all these cases which have 
been held up pending the constitutional revision are brought under review 
at file first opportunity. 

' j7. Sir Arthur McWatters. — Item 30. We took this up at the Finance 
Members ’ Conference and' I am now in correspondence with Local Govern- 
ments with regard to particular points. 
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IS. Chairman. — We now come to the accounts of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department. Mr. Sams, I think I can take you as the principal 
witness on behalf of the Department ? 

Mr. Sams. — Yes, Sir. 

19. Chairman. — I want you to go through the Auditor General’s letter 
in the first place and we come right at the beginning to the most important 
part. He has called attention to the deterioration in the commercial 
results of the Department and he has used these words : — 

“ X imagine the Public Accounts Committee will regard it as their 
first and most important interest to examine very closely and 
thoroughly the causes which have led to the unfortunate state 
of affairs revealed by these figures and will wish to ascertain 
definitely and form their own judgment upon the measures 
which the Government of India propose to adopt in order to 
improve the financial position of the Department.” 

I should like to take that as my text to start with and ask you in the 
beginning to give the Committee such information as you can to inform 
them on these points ; because, I think the Committee will very strongly 
endorse the words which the Auditor General has used and they do feel it 
incumbent upon them to make these inquiries. 

Mr. Sami . — In the first place I understand that a Committee is ‘going 
to be appointed to look into the accounting part of the Department and 
it may be that when they have finished their labours the balance-sheet of 
the Department will show rather a brighter picture than it does at present. 
For instance, the question has been taken up of depreciation, i.e., whether 
we are paying too much into the depreciation fund or not, and also the 
question whether we are not paying far too much to the Local Govern- 
ments for revenue stamps, which, when it is worked out, comes to about 
one anna in six, which is to my mind, on the face of it, absolutely absurd. 
Then there is the question of pensionary charges, whether they are too 
high or not. Having done all that, I think we shall get a true picture of 
how the finances of the Department look. 

20. Chairman. — Before you go any further I should like to make this 
point, that it is not so much the absolute position as the relative position 
from year to year which worries us. It is the process of deterioration, and 
that will not he affected by these adjustments. 

21. Mr. Mitra. — May I make one fundamental point clear ? Is it 
accepted by the Department that it is a commercial department aud should 
be self-supporting ? Or do you contend that as a public utility department 
it should not be paying ? 

Mr. Sanm. — It has been accepted by the Government of India that it 
should be self-supporting. That is the basic principle of the Depart- 
ment. 

I admit that from the figures shown there has been a deterioration. I 
can only put that down to the fact that trade has been bad and our 
Department depends almost entirely on trade. It is the big business houses 
m Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon and Madras who give us our money, 
Simultaneously with bad trade which has given us less revenue, we have, 
as the members of the Assembly already know, greatly increased our 
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establishment charges for which there has of course been pressure from 
ihe meu themselves. We have admitted the justice of their claims and 
members of the Assembly have pressed us time and again to improve the 
conditions of service and the pay of the"" establishment. This has cost 
money. These two things taken together have resulted in loss. 

Mr. Coburn has prepared two statements which may be examined by 
the Committee. 

You will see that taking a fairly conservative estimate and assuming 
that mule is fairly normal and taking a 20 lakhs annual increase we shall 
turn the corner in 1935-36. Taking a 25 lakhs increase we shall turn the 
corner earlier. If trade improves, our revenues will improve too and we 
shall turn the corner quicker. It must be realised that the increase in 
pay not only adds extra expenditure but there is also the increase of 
increments. There is a saturation point when the increases will stabilise 
but meantime we have to find an annual amount. 

22. Mr. Mitra. — In what year will you reach that saturation point 
when there will be normality ? 

Mr. Sams. — It will take about ten years to reach the position where 
tin increments are counterbalanced by the savings. 

23. Mr. Scott. — Suppose you take this year a 100. What will the 
increase be next year and so on for the next ten years < 

Mr. Sams. — It is very difficult to say because we do not know the 
number of retirements and casualties. When a man retires we replace him 
by a new man on the minimum of the' scale. 

Mr. Burclon. — The Committee will find the Accountant General’s 
calculation on this at page 19 of the Report. 

Chairman. — I do not myself think that these things have very great 
value and we cannot govern oiu* action in any way according to any 
accurate calculation. It is useful to have a rough idea but if you try to 
work it out it is possible some quite new conditions may arise in the 
interval. 

24. Maulvi Ahclul Matin Chaudhury. — The increase in the pay of the 
stall can easily be met from the normal growth of 'revenue. The main 
difficulty, as Mr. Sams has pointed out, is with regard to some excessive 
payments which the Department is making to other Departments, for 
instance, to the Provincial Governments. 

Mr. Sams — The Finance Department is already looking into that 
•question. 

Maulvi Ah clnl Matin Chaudhury.- — I think from 1914 to 1924 the 
contribution was only 10 lakhs ? 

Mr. Sams. — It was 19 lakhs. 

Maulvi Ahclul Matin Chaudhury. — How did it jump up to 48 lakhs ? 

Mr. Sams. — A rearrangement was made in the year 1924. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chouclhury. — On what basis of calculation - 

Air. Sams. — It was done by the Finance Department. 
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25. Chairman. — There is one point I would like to make about it. It 
is important to get accurate accounts, but whatever you do in that way 
means taking money out of one Department’s pocket and putting it into 
another. It does not benefit the public as a whole if we make a higher 
charge for certain services or give a smaller refund to provinces on account 
of revenue stamps. The question of charges against other Departments 
undoubtedly wants examination but what really matters to the public is 
that your figures should show an improvement from year to year and not 
deterioration from year to year. 

Mr. Sams . — The Auditor General speaks of the measures we propose 
to adopt. I tJiink 1 may say that the Department is run on as economical 
lines as possible. We never find any instance of extravagance but we 
try to put it down. V/c save a considerable stun of money by carefully 
calling for tenders for contracts and we do in fact accept the lowest 
suitable tender. In cases of emergency we have to restrict travelling 
allowance and contingency grants. I do not think it is particularly good 
for tiie Department but we have to cut our coat according to our cloth. 
As an instance of economy I may mention that we have 15 probationary 
Superintendents waiting for appointment as Superintendents. This we 
thought rather too much and we propose to cut it down to 8. As regards 
the measures ve might adopt, I hope - to try to stimulate telephone work- 
ing in which last year we showed a profit. I have appointed an informal 
committee to go into the question of telephones generally with special 
reference to trunks, and I hope that when I get their report and -recom- 
mendations, we shall be able to make an advance in that respect. There 
are nvo points where we eould effect eeonom.y but we have been stopped 
perhaps on political grounds. One is the embossed envelope which is sold 
to the public free of charge. 1 would not touch the post cards but we 
could save about 5 lakhs on the sales of these embossed envelopes which 
the public get for nothing. The post card is used chiefly by the poorer 
people but the embossed envelope is bought by people who can afford to pay 
something extra. 

Another point where we eould increase our revenue is by increasing' 
the parcel rate. At present the permissible parcel rate under the Finance 
Bill is 3 anna > for 20 tolas but we are actually charging 2 annas. I see 
no reason why we should not increase the actual to the legal rate. The 
people who send parcels will not greatly feel paying an anna more and 
the big shops who send parcels will presumably get the extra postage out 
of their customers. Even allowing for a depreciation in the number of 
parcel'' we will gain to the extent of 18 lakhs a year. 

Then our charges for press telegrams are extraordinarily low. 

26. 31 r. Das . — How do they compare with England ? 

sir. Sams. — There the charge is slightly more expensive. A press 
telegram in India costs 48 words a rupee for express telegrams and 8 annas 
a rupee for ordinary telegrams,, with address free. In the United Kingdom 
the cost is 60 words for a shilling. Ours is somewhat cheaper though we 
have a larger country to work. 

27. Maulri Abdul Matin Chaudhunj. — -Would not the raising of the 
price of the embossed envelope be a hardship on the public ? 
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Air. Sams. — No, I think not. At any rate that is the suggestion which. 
I make. We might follow the practice in England and sell a packet of 15 
envelopes for a rupee. 

Chairman. — Have you made any estimate of what you will get on the 
press telegrams ■} 

Mr. Sons. — That has not been worked out. 

xinother item is the lower rate for registered newspapers which is a 
quarter of an anna for 8 tolas, and that is about the cheapest in the world. 
In the United Kingdom it is a penny for 15 tolas and in the United States 
of America it is one cent, or half an anna for 10 tolas. 

Chairman. — What could you make on that ? 

• Mr. Sams. — We have not worked it out. 

28. Chairman. — Have you finished all your possible heads for increase 
of revenue ? 

Mr. Sams. — I have another scheme in hand, and that is introducing a 
new form of cheap telegrams for greetings. It has been introduced in 
the U. S. A. and Canada and they are making a considerable sum of money. 
I am working it out and I hope by this means to tap a new source of 
revenue which will I hope in time bring in a considerable amount. 

29. Mr. Mas. — Have you investigated departmental^ whether you can 
reduce the staff, whether subordinate or superior ? There is a complaint 
that Mr. Sams' own department at headquarters contains too many superior 
officials. 

Mr. Sams. — Quite wrong, we have a very small staff at headquarters. 

30. Mr. Das. — You have given effect to some of the recommendations 
of the Eyan Committee. Have yon reduced thereby some of your 
expenses ? 

Mr. Sams. — The work has increased and we have to keep on meeting 
the increase in the work. On the other hand the volume of telegraph traffic 
has been steadily dropping. 

31. Mr. Das. — Is there any way to reduce the staff so that you can 
minimise your expenditure ? 

Mr. Coburn. — Under standing instructions, the post office staff is fixed 
with reference to the volume of traffic. 

Mr. Das. — But it is not becoming self-supporting. 

Mr. Sams. — The volume of traffic has mot caught up with the increase 
of pay. 

32. Mr. Das. — From our experience can we say that the volume of 
traffic will ever catch up ? 

Mr. Sams. — Yes, that is clearly shown in Mr. Coburn’s statement. 

33. Mi\ Das. — You have provided a leave staff of 25 per cent. That 
was not the case some years ago ? 

Mr. Sams, ~lt is 25 per cent, only in the E. M. S. and 17 per cent, in 
the ease pf other branches. The men themselves all clamour for more 
reserve staff and I do not think 17 per cent, is unreasonable. 



34. Maului Abdul Matin Chaudhunj . — Do you think the appointment 
.of a retrenchment officer would help your department in any way ? 

Mr. Sam s. — 1 do not think myself there will be much result from it. 
We are our, selves very careful about spending money. The Inchcape 
Committee effected a good deal of reduction only 7 years ago and I doubt 
whether a retrenchment officer would get very much resuli. The very 
fact that we have not much money to spend makes us careful. Here and 
there of course there may be means of retrenchment as 1 pointed out 
in the case of probationary Superintendents, and where we find room for 
retrenchment Ave retrench it. My own office for instance has been con- 
siderably reduced recently and the process is still going on. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Is there any room for reduction in your 
supervising staff l 

Mr. Sams. — No. It is in fact the other way. In the whole of India 
Ave have only 181 Postal Superintendents of Avhoni about 25 are Avorking in 
the P. M. G.'s offices. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — IIoav many Deputy Directors have you 
•got S' 

Mr. Sams. — Three. There is also a Deputv Director of Telegraph 
Traffic. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — How is ii necessary to maintain Deputy 
Directors between the Post Masters General and the Director General ? 

Mr. Sams. — The Post Master General works locally in his circle and 
the Deputy Directors Avork Avith me in charge of separate branches. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Instead of keeping these Superintendents 
■as Personal Assistants to P. M. G’s., cannot you have non-Gazetted officer. 1 -: 
on a loAver salary to Avork as Personal Assistants ! 

Mr. Sams. — No. We could not get- the same class of Avorlc. The 
Assistant P. M. G’s. very often have to relieve the P. M. G. of some part 
of his Avork which cannot be done by non-gazetted officers. 

Chairman.-— 1 take it that among the higher posts you cannot get any 
major economies. 

Mr. Sams. — No. 

Chairman. — And the total cost of salaries is a very small percentage 
of the total expenditure of the department ? 

Mr. Sams. — Yes. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — What about the grades of salaries of these 
higher officers ? 

Mr. Sams-— I Avill refer you to Avhat the Ilon’ble Sir B. N. Mitra said 
in' the Assembly on the 22nd March last : — 

“ When you look at Avliat Ave call the gazetted staff, the total strength 
provided for in the Budget is 609, against a strength of 606 
in 1924-25. Of that 609, 473 consist of people Avhose maxi- 
mum pay does not exeeed Rs, 800 and there are only 136 
people AA T ho belong to Avhat are knoAvn as the superior civil 
services, i.e., their pay goes up to Rs. 1,000 or beyond.” 
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35. Chairman. — What is the total pay of these officers l 

Mr. Coburn.—. About 51 lakhs and the pay of the non-gazetted establish- 
ment is about 703 lakhs. 

Chair mo/n. — Even if you cut the pay of these superior officers by about 
20 per cent., jmu would get a reduction of only 10 lakhs. 

Mr. Sams. — Yes, Sir. The gazetted rank includes Post Masters r 
Deputy Superintendents of Telegraphs, Assistant Engineers, etc., on a pay 
ranging from Rs. 350 to Ks. 700. 

36. Chairman. — Sir B. N. Mitra mentioned to me that the service is 
costly on account of special difficulties about the delivery of letters because 
the postman has to deliver the letter to the actual addressee. Is that 
so ? 

Mr. Sams. — If we had the English and Continental system of letter- 
boxes we could do with a smaller delivery staff. It would be difficult in 
India, but it surely does add to the cost of the service. 

37. Chairman. — Coming to the sentence in the Auditor General’s letter 
about the measures which the Government propose to adopt to improve the 
financial position of the department, I gather really that you have no 
definite measures in view. 

iJZ/\ Sams. — I have given a few suggestions as to what may be done 
though we have not definitely taken up all of them. 

Chairman. — These are ways of increasing the revenue. But there is 
practically nothing that you can do, at any rate on- a substantial scale, to 
reduce the expenditure. 

Mr. Sams. — That is so. 

Mr. Ryan. — This question of raising the telegraph rates and the ques- 
tion of charging for the envelopes have cropped up from time to time in 
past years, but as Mr. Sams says, Government themselves, that is in the 
Department of Industries and Labour more particularly, have always felt 
that it would be most inexpedient to put forward these proposals. As 
regards telegraph rates they have in the past for a great many years 
attached great importance to facilitating the dissemination of news and 
they thought it would be contrary to that desirable policy to increase the 
press rates. As regards the charge for envelopes they have always felt 
that in view of the constant demand for reduction of postage rates any 
proposal which would have the effect of increasing them by charging for 
envelopes would not certainly be opportune. I do not know if the Public 
Accounts Committee will be prepared to express any opinion on these 
proposals. So far the Department of Industries and Labour have not been 
inclined to take them up. 

38. Mr. Bur don. — Can you explain what particular reason there was 
at the start for selling these envelopes at a low cost price ? 

Mr. Sams. — The poorer person was in the habit of sending his letter 
in a home-manufactured envelope which was a most inferior article and 
would not put any stamp on it at all. The Post Office had all the bother 
of collecting the postage at the other end. In order to encourage the 
people to use decent postal stationery and to use a stamp, we introduced 
these embossed envelopes and sold them to the public for nothing. 
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Maului Abdul Matin Chaudhunj.—Do you think circumstances have 
now changed ! 

Mr. Sams . — I think the public has now been educated to use better 
stationery. 

39. Mr. Scott . — Do you think the reduction in the cost of telegrams 
would increase the telegraph revenue ? 

Mr. Sams . — I could not say so for certain. 

Chairman . — I do not know that we can do very much more in the 
way of discussing these points with the witnesses. We shall have to dis- 
cuss them when we come, to our report. We might pass on from this 
general discussion now. 

40. Chairman . — We shall now take up the question of the claims on 
the Foreign and Political Department — item 1, Appendix III to the 
Accountant General’s Report. Have you got anything to say on that, 
Mr. Sams ? 

Mr. Sams . — Although a great deal of labour has been expended with a 
view to arriving at a final settlement of this case, unexpected difficulties 
of a fundamental nature have been encountered which prevented us from 
preparing thoroughly valid claims for presentation to the Political autho- 
rities. Briefly put, the difficulties referred to are, firstly, the problem of 
assessing the extra cost of providing postal and telegraph facilities, in the 
shape of postal offices and telegraph lines and secondly, the determination 
of the correct amount of revenue to be credited to these offices and lines, 
for the purpose of deciding whether they are remunerative or not and 
if not remunerative the amount of contribution towards their maintenance 
that can properly be levied from the political authorities. With regard to 
the first point, although it is possible with some difficulty to ascertain the 
cost of maintaining particular offices or lines, the amounts to be added on 
account of overhead and other connected expenses are extremely difficult 
to determine. The assistance of the Accountant General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, has been enlisted in this connection and we hope that with his 
help it will be eventually possible to solve these difficulties. With regard 
to the second point, the existing formula for determining the amount of 
revenue to be credited to a particular line or to ascertain whether it is 
remunerative or not dates back to the year 1888 and is clearly unsuited 
to present-day conditions. The evolution of a fresh formula, for this 
purpose is an extremely difficult problem. It is therefore unlikely that the 
department will be able to present a claim on this account to the Political 
aulliorities which could be fully defended against criticism for some time 
to come. It may be added that the indications from later investigations 
are that the amount of such claims is likely to be considerably less than 
the amount originally anticipated and this particular item is therefore not 
regarded as having much significance in connection with the general finan- 
cial position of the department. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — Have you made a rough estimate of 
the amount expected ? 

Mr. Coburn . — We have had several estimates, but it now seems doubt- 
ful whether we can substantiate a claim in many of these eases. For 
example in the Punjab we have a network of lines and offices that have 
^been in existence for a long time and the first difficulty one encounters is 
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to decide which of these lines and offices are maintained for political 
purposes. Even then it is very difficult to say what the actual loss on a 
post office or a telegraph line has been. . s 

Chairman. — I think this is merely a case of money being taken from 
one pocket and put into another. There is no gain to the Govern- 
ment. 

41. Mr. Mitra. — The 'principle of liability has been accepted 1 

Mr. Sams . — The principle has been definitely laid down by Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Bur don. — Could you give us an example ? 

Mr. Coburn. — There is a line going to Gilgit. It is purely for political 
purposes. In such cases there is not much difficulty. We get a guarantee 
there. 

42. Mr. Burdon . — I take it that future cases will present no difficulty ? 

Mr. Sams. — We can deal with them straight away. 

Chairman. — I think we might leave the matter there. It is not a big 
thing. 

43. Mr. Das. — I want to ask a question about telephones and what 
happened recently. During the recent trouble in Peshawar and Bombay 
you commandeered the trunk lines for four or five days and you did not 
allow the public to use them. The telephone trunk line is a public utility 
service and by preventing the public from using them you lost some revenue. 
Do you charge the Government for that ? 

Chairman. — That is more appropriately a question for you to put iu the 
Legislative Assembly. It was a temporary affair. 

44. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — Do you make a free grant of 
postage stamps to the Indian States ? 

Mr. Sams . — Yes, it works out to about ten lakhs a year. These con- 
cessions were made long before the department was commercialised. 

45. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Now, that the department has 
been commercialised, would you like to take credit for it from the Govern- 
ment of India, if it is done for Imperial considerations ? 

Mr. Sams. — I think that question will come up in connection with the 
Butler Committee’s Report. 

Chairman. — It is a privilege which the States have enjoyed for a very 
long time and if you are going to take it away, that has got to be con- 
sidered along with a lot of other claims. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — If the department is commercialised, 
it ought to get credit from the Government of India ? 

Chairman. — That is a point that might be made a note of. These little 
things are likely to escape notice. 

Mr. Sams. — The whole question will have to be considered in connec- 
tion with the Butler Committee’s Report. 

46. Chairman. — Para. 25 of the Accountant General’s Report — Credit 
due to the Posts and Telegraphs Department Tor railway telegraphs and 
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enhancement of rent due from canal administrations — How does that 
stand ? 

Mr. Sams. — The question of canals has been settled and the enhanced 
rentals are expected to produce an increase of approximately 24 lakhs. 

Chairman. — What about railways ? 

Mr. Sams. — An immediate decision on the subject was found to present 
considerable difficulty owing* to the fact that in arriving at his conclusions, 
it was found that the officer on special duty had proceeded on certain 
theoretical and more or less arbitrary assumptions. It seemed to the 
Government of India that it should be possible to obtain fairly accurate- 
data in order to determine the cost of maintaining lines along railways and 
lines along roads. I was asked to furnish information regarding the 
actual ..ost of maintenance of the two classes of lines in a number of typical 
sub divisions. Complete information on that point has not yet been col- 
lected. it should become available within the next month or so. On com- 
pletion of this subsidiary investigation the ease will be ready for final pre- 
sentation to the railway authorities. 

Chairman. — What do you expect to get out of that ? 

Mr. Coh urn. — About ten lakhs. We cannot tell exactly until the result 
of this subsidiary investigation is made. 

Mr. Mitra. — You can assume a rough estimate of 7 or 8 lakhs and then 
fight out the details. 

Mr. Coburn . — That will depend on the attitude of the railway autho- 
rities. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — The railways have shown an. 
obstructionist attitude for a long time. 

47. Chairman . — Item 3 of the Appendix — Pensionary liability. What 
is the position in regard to that ? 

Mr. Coburn. — The Government Actuary’s formula as applied to the- 
Posts and Telegraphs Department would have increased the pension 
contribution by 7 lakhs last year and by 9 lakhs ^ this year. Sir B. N. 
Mitra challenged the accuracy of this formula. I have had a discussion 
with the Government Actuary on this subject and also with Sir'B. N. Mitra. 
Sir B. N. Mitra was strongly of opinion that we could not get proper- 
data for an investigation of this sort unless we kept up a sort of record 
of service for each individual official in the Department, extending over 
several years. That of course would hold up the question indefinitely. 
From investigations we have made, I do not think the Government 
Actuary ’s data are on the whole unfavourable to the P. and T. Depart- 
ment. The only respect in which I think the formula worked up is not 
fair to the department is the rate of interest on which it is based. The 
Department of Industries and Labour have now suggested that a rate of 
interest of 5 per cent, as in the case of the G. P. Fund should be adopted 
which would have the effect of reducing the contribution. 

Mr. Scott . — Why is only 5 per cent, suggested and not 6 ? 

Chairman . — 6 per cent, is an exceptional rate. You must remember 
that you are fixing a rate for a very long time. 
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48. Chairman. — Item 4. What about the transfer of the control of 
the Indo-European Telegraph Department to the Government of India ? 

Mr. Sams. — A reply was received from the Secretary of State on the 
24th October 1929 in which he suggested a modified scheme in regard to 
the future control of the department. The proposals were considered by 
the Government of India and a reply was issued on the 29th May this 
year. No final decision has yet been arrived at in the matter. 

49. Mr. Das. — What is the modified scheme ? 

Mr. Sams. — I cannot say off hand. I do not think the Government 
of India can say anything until a decision has been arrived at. 

Mr. Ryan. — The Government of India have definitely expressed a 
wish to control this department directly and not through a Director at the 
India Office. The Secretary of State made certain proposals which were 
not inconsistent with Thai idea. The whole question of the future of 
the Department is being exhaustively examined, as Sir George Schuster 
knows, and we certainly hope to get the direct control in India if the 
department continues to exist as at present. 

50. Chairman. — Item 5. The appointment of a committee was recom- 
mended last, year. My present view is that as soon as the new Member 
has acquainted himself with conditions. 1 want to take this whole question 
up. ft would have been taken up earlier but for Sir B. N. Mitra’s impend- 
ing retirement. I have written generally on the subject to the new Member 
and he has asked me to give him a little time. I think that is a point 
which we shall have to discuss again before we write our report. 

51. Mr. Das. — The only question about retrenchment is whether it 
should he referred to Mr. Jukes or to this committee. 

Chair man . — That is a point we might discuss together later. We 
might leave that for the moment. 

52. Chairman. — Item 6 — Utilisation of the accumulations in the 
Depreciation Fund towards fresh capital outlay. This point has not been 
before me lately. 

Mr. Das . — Is the Postal Department credited with any interest on the 
accumulated fund ? 

Mr. Sams . — Yes. 

Chairman. — What is the balance at the credit of the Depreciation 
Fund i 

Mr. Coburn. — It is well over a crore. 

Chairman. — I think the Government of India as a banker for these 
'undertakings makes a very much smaller profit out of it than an ordinary 
banker would.- We shall take up this question again and arrive at some 
decision one way or other. It is simply a case of paying from one pocket 
to another. 

53. Chairman. — Item 7 — Defects in the machinery relating to repairs 
to buildings. Have you got to saj’ anything on that, Mr. Sams ? 
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Mr. Sams. — I have submitted a preliminary report on the subject. We 
have had very little experience of the working of this system. It was 
introduced in April 1928. I will let the Public Accounts Committee have 
a full report next year. , 

Chairman. — Has the preliminary report been circulated ? 

Mr. Sams. — Yes, it was circulated this morning. 

54. Chairman. — Item 8 — Comparative cost of running the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Department and the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Sams. — The Director-in-Chief of the Indo-European Department 
has no intimate knowledge of the running of the Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department. He has suggested that the Accountant General, Posts 
and r l eiegraphs, might undertake the inquiry and has promised to furnish 
ail the necessary information. The Accountant General is already in 
con espondence with the Direetor-in-Chief in the matter and has arranged 
to go into the question further at his next inspection of the Karachi 
Office. 

Chairman. — When are we going to get a full report on the whole 
thing ? 

Mr. Jagat Prasacl. — By the end of the current year. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury —If 'the Director-in-Chief of the 
Indo-European Department had no knowledge of the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, why was the matter referred to him at all ? 

Chairman ~ You seem to have started on wrong lines but you are on 
the right lines now. 

55. Chairman. — Item 10 — Revision of the charges for telegrams and 
trunk telephone lines. 

Mr. Sams. — I understand that the Committee had in mind the adjust- 
ment cf telephone rates so as to ensure that there should be no serious 
competition between the telephone and the telegraph charges ; and that the 
revision of the rates for inland telegrams is not contemplated. The rates 
for telephones are at present fixed on the basis of distance and the question 
of llie revision of these rates has been referred to a committee already set 
up by me. Prima facie , it does not seem likely that any enhancement of 
telephone rates would have the effect of either increasing telegraph traffic 
or improving the telephone revenue. The use of the telephone may have 
slightly taken away the telegraph traffic but it has, I think, not made any 
appreciable difference to the total traffic. 

56. Chairman. — Para. 3 of the Auditor General’s letter. This brings 
up an important question, namely, financial control over the working of 
the Department. In the last few months we have been considering the 
question of giving some assistance to the Financial Adviser. That is a point 
which Mr. Coburn has brought up from time to time. It also hangs 
together with the question of the reorganisation of the Department. As I 
understand the position, the whole of the Director General’s office has been 
in process of j-eorganisation. We have also been interrupted by a change 
in the Membership. My personal opinion is that, whatever the form of 
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the organisation, the Financial Adviser requires some assistance. Suppos- 
ing that Mr. Coburn suddenly went out of action, we have nobody to take 
his place. I hope to arrive at an early decision on this point in consulta- 
tion with Sir Joseph Bhore. If Mr. Coburn could have some deputy, he 
could relieve himself of much of the routine work which now takes up a 
good deal of his time and devote his time to more important work. 

Mr. Das. — Does he want a deputy only or clerical staff also ? 

Chairman. — This is a question of adjustment between him and the 
staff of the Director General. We do not want to increase the clerical 
staff at all as there is a great danger of creating parallel bodies doing the 
same class of work. 

57. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — I think the Committee might like to 
know the cause of the discrepancies in the budgeting. 

Chairman. — Have you any general conclusions to draw from these 
cases, Mr. Burdon ? 

Mr. Burdon. — The most conspicuous thing is the failure to estimate 
the full effect of the increases of pay. 

Mr. Ryan. — A memorandum was put in before the Public Accounts 
Committee last year by the Financial Adviser. It will be found on page 40 
of the proceedings of the Committee for last year. An explanation is 
given there of the difficulty of estimating the ultimate cost of these 
increases of pay and I think Mr. Coburn will bear me out that the same 
explanation applies to a large extent in this particular case. It was 
impracticable to work out accurately what the cost would be in the follow- 
ing year. 

Chairman. — You have merely explained that it was generally very 
difficult. As a result of this experience, the Government of India would 
hove to insist on a very much more accurate estimate of the expenditure 
involved. This is a very big thing, involving an excess of 20 lakhs. Even 
making all allowances for difficulties, there ought to be much closer esti- 
mating than that. I would point out that the Finance Department in 
future ought to insist on much better estimates before they approve any 
schemes. 

58. Mr. Das. — You are not keeping separate accounts for the radio ? 
If it is not paying its way, then the budgeting should be done more 
strictly. 

Mr. Sams . — A portion of the saving is due to a credit of Rs. 35,000 
obtained for stores returned to stock, and the balance is due to over- 
estimating. Steps are already taken to take these into account in framing 
the budget estimate for future years. 

Chairman. — Was that large over-estimate due to lack of experience' ? 

Mr. Sams . — I think it was. 

59. Chairman. — Have you been more accurate since then ? What 
happened in 1930 ? 

Mr. Ryan. — I have a general remark to make about the large savings 
under various works heads in the Engineering Branch ; that is, that 
there used to be up to a few years ago a serious defect in the budgeting 
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procedure in that the proposed works were put into the budget and pro- 
vision made for them without the particular schemes being fully worked 
out. Up to about 5 years ago, these programmes were not even placed 
before the Standing Finance Committee. When I was Financial Adviser 
some few years ago, I took up the question of placing them before the 
Standing Finance Committee, and the capital budgets have from that time 
on been placed before them. Even then for the first couple of years this 
part of the budget was not very closely examined. We have gradually 
been improving matters but it is only this year for the first time that the 
capital programme includes only works already fully examined and 
administratively sanctioned in advance. In the past the result of the 
procedure has been that after the money was voted, time was lost before 
details were finally settled and work could go on. In those circumstances, 
lapses were inevitable. As I say, it is only this year that every item of 
the capital programme has been definitely administratively sanctioned in 
advance so that work could proceed when funds become available. 

Mr. Das. — One of the oldest members of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee at one time pointed out that when Heads of Departments say, ‘ this 
must be granted ’ and so on, at times we have no other alternative especially 
with the Finance Member presiding and permitting those monies to be 
spent, as we are a mere advisory body. 

Air. By an. — The procedure in this respect is all right now. 

60. Chairman. — That is all very interesting but it does not really 
explain this particular item on page 87 which relates to repairs to apparatus 
and plant. There T think you ought to be in a position to meet the 
point. 

Mr. Coburn. — It is stated in the Accountant General’s report that this 
was due to shortage of staff, and to credit for stores returned to stock. 

Chairman. — Your estimate was for Rs. 2,03,000 and your expenditure 
was Rs. 42.000 ; so there was a saving of over Rs. 1,60,000. That was 
an enormous discrepancy ; and then you surrendered half a. lakh and 
there was still another lakh which you ultimately did not spend. Obviously 
yon were not keeping a very tight control over your estimating. 

Mr. Sams. — The Accountant General’s explanation is correct ; due to 
the shortage of personnel we could not be very accurate. 

Chairman. — I think we have given enough attention to the item, though 
I do not think the explanation is entirely satisfactory. 

61. Mr. Bunion. — One might ask the Financial Adviser whether he 
accepts the criticism that there is room for improvement in the estimating 
and also in the control of expenditure throughout the year. 

Mr. Coburn. — I am quite prepared to admit that the budgeting has 
been defective and that the control throughout the year has not been 
sufficiently close. But I think there has been a considerable improvement 
in the past year or tw r o and in fact I think the results even of this year 
are better than the results of the tw r o previous years. There is a pro- 
gressive improvement. We are getting closer and closer to the actuals. 
You will see that the difference in 1928-29 between the final estimate and 
actuals of the working expenses was Rs. 4,68,000. The previous year it 
was Rs. 8 lakhs odd and the year before it was a still higher figure : which 
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are aiming* at further improvement. 

Chairman . — Is that one of the reasons why you have been asking for 
additional assistance ? 

Mr. Coburn. — Yes. 

Mr. Burdon . — 1 suggest that my selection of these particular things 
out of the appropriation accounts really does give a fair picture of this 
particular part of the matter. 

Chairman . — It is admitted that it is a fair picture, but it is claimed 
that things have improved since then. 
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Evidence taken at the second meeting of the Public Accounts, 
Committee held on Saturday, the 28th June 1930, at 11 A.M. 

Present : 


The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster, Chairman. 

' Mr. B. Das. 

Rao ,Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. L Members. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra. , f 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott. 

✓ 

Mr. E. Burdon, Auditor General. 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur McWatters. 

Mr. G. Kaula, Controller of Civil Accounts. 

Present during the examination of Posts and Telegraphs Appropriation 

Accounts only : 

Mr. Jagat Prasad, Accountant General, Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

Mr. H. A. Sams, Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

Mr. T. Ryan, Joint Secretary, Department of 
Industries and Labour. 

Mr. M. R. Coburn, Financial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

Rai Bahadur P. N. Mukerjee, Deputy- 
Director General, Posts. 


> Witnesses. 


Present during the examination of Railway Appropriation Accounts only : 

Mr. A. C. Badenoch, Director of Railway 
Audit. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons, Financial Commis- 
sioner, Railways. 

Mr. M. K. Mitra, Controller of Railway 
Accounts. 

Mr. T. S. Sankara Aiyar, Director of Fin- 
ance, Railways. 

62. Chairman. — We got down to the end of paragraph 3 of the- 
Auditor General’s letter. We shall now take up the question of this 
excess which is referred to in paragraph 4. Have you any remarks to make 
to the Committee on this excess ? 
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Mr. Colurn. — I do not think we have got anything to add to what 
was said on the previous occasion. I may point out that the final excess 
was 4.68 lakhs whereas in the previous year it was considerably higher — 8 
lakhs. In the previous year the difference between the actuals and the 
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estimates was still greater. There has been a progressive improvement in 
our budgeting. We are slowly getting nearer and nearer to the actuals 
and 4.68 lakhs out of a grant of 11 or 12 erores is not a very high 
percentage. 

Mr. Yakub.— The progress is very slow if it can be called progress at 
all. 

63. Mr. Burdon. — Apparently it is acknowledged that there is room 
for improvement as regards the estimating. I would only draw attention 
to two particular heads on page 45 where you will see under st am ps and 
post cards there was an unadjusted excess of 31- lakhs on a grant of 21 
lakhs and uuder stationery and printing an excess of 3 lakhs on a grant 
of 23 lakhs. 

Mr. Sams. — This has been explained by the Accountant Geneial as 
due to the building up of a reserve in the local depots. The Master of 
the Security Printing anticipated a comparatively smaller expenditure 
during the latter half of the year than during the first six months. His 
anticipations were not however fulfilled. Orders have been issued by 
the Finance Department of the Government of India laying down the pro- 
cedure. the observance of which will minimise the chances of such varia- 
tion. It is the local treasury officers who indent for the stamps and if they 
want to build up reserves it is out of our control. 

Chairman. — Was there any improvement in 1929-30 ? 

Mr. Coburn. — There was an excess, I think, last year but it was not 
anything like as big as this excess. In this matter, the department has 
very little control over expenditure. 

64. Chairman. — Has the department issued any instructions to the 
people concerned ? 

Mr. Coburn. — We are doing our best to get more information. There 
are a great many officers sending in indents for stamps from ail over 
India and we are endeavouring to get a centralised control of these indents. 

Chairman. — Did you jump on the people who were responsible for 
this ? 

Mr. Coburn. — We have of course been trying to do so. We do not 

get complete information at present at headquarters. There are rules 

about the stocks that Treasuries should keep and if those rules are observed, 

this trouble would not arise. 

* 

Mr. Burdon. — Having established the point that the estimating has 
not been done as well as might be expected or desirable, it will be a good 
thing if the Financial Adviser could get some expert assistance in the 
matter. Something should be done in order to improve the means of 
estimating. The sources of information at present available are not 
adequate. 

ill?’. Sams. — The local depots have been building up reserves. The 
Accountant General has given the reasons. These are not our depots but 
the Treasury Officers’ depots. 

65. Chairman. — We must accept that position for the moment. We 
shall go on to the next paragraph, the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment. The Auditor General observes : “ In Mew of these facts and of 
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the observations made by the Accountant General at the end of paragraph 
118 of liis report, the Public Accounts Committee may wish to enquire what 
the Government of India estimate the future financial prospects of this 
department to be and whether it is considered possible to take any stepa 
to improve its financial position.” 

Mr. Sams — About the first point, the future prospects, they will. I 
think, depend on the future control of the Indo-European Department, 
whether we take it over or whether it is otherwise disposed of. 

Mauivi Muhammad Yakub • — It may be a long time before this depart- 
ment is taken over and in the meantime something should be done to 
improve the position! 

Mr. Sams . — I am coming to that. There has been a reduction in the 
number of general service clerks from 59 to 36. There has been a reduc- 
tion in the number of gazetted officers from 30 to 21. The savings on this 
account will be over 2 lakhs per annum. The full effect of these orders 
will be realised in 1932-33. 29 posts of signallers have been kept vacant 
and no new recruits have been taken in Persia from 1925 and in the Gulf 
from 1927. Reductions have been gradually effected on the occurrence of 
vacancies due to normal casualties. Efforts are also being made to secure 
economies in other directions and that these efforts have been made with 
some success will be apparent from the fact that the estimates of working 
expenses for 1930-31 show a reduction of over 3 lakhs as compared with 
the actual expenditure in 1928-29. So, the Indo-European Department 
have taken steps to reduce expenditure. 

Chairman . — There is no improvement, as regards the general financial 
results i 

Mr. Ryan . — The earnings of this department do not depend directly 
on traffic but mainly on the operation of the Joint Purse agreement under 
which this department gets a share of the total cable traffic between India 
and the United Kingdom. For the past few years the beam wireless has 
been competing with cables and has diverted a great deal of traffic from 
both the cables and the Indo-European department with the result tit at 
the Joint Purse income /has fallen off. So far as can be seen at present, 
that process of diversion has about reached its limit and there is not likely 
to be a further reduction of revenue. On the other hand there seems to be 
no reason to anticipate any improvement in the earnings. All we can do 
is to reduce expenses to the utmost, as Mr. Sams has explained, and 
further efforts are being made- in that direction. > 

Mr. Burdon . — It is simply a question of cutting your losses ? 

Mr. Sams. — Yes. The staff is being reduced to the minimum and we 
cannot hope for much more in that direction. The matter is engaging the 
attention of the Director-in-Chief. 

66. Mr. Burdon . — Is there any hope of cutting out the whole thing 
altogether ? 

Mr. Ryan . — The whole question of the future of the department is 
being closely examined. I do not think I can say much more about it at 
present. 
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6/. Alt'. Das. Suppose the Government oi India rake over the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company. What reduction do you think there will 
he in the cost ? 

Mr. Ryan— I think you are making a slight mistake in talking of the 
Company. The Company runs a line from Tehran to England and we 
have got nothing to do with it. The Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment is already an Indian Government department ; it is working the lines 
from Tehran to India, also the cables from the Gulf. The question of 
control which was touched on the other day relates to the location of the 
administrative staff in charge of the department. At present it is directly 
under the India Office. 

Mr. Das. — How will the position be improved if we take it over ? 

Mr. Ryan. — There might to some extent be an amalgamation with the 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department, both departments being in charge 
of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs here, that is to say there 
would be one man in charge instead of two, and there would be scope for 
other economies. It would depend on details to be worked out when we 
get control here. 

68. Mr. Das. — This reduction of staff referred to on page 120 refers 
to the section controlled by the Government of India ? 

Mr. Sams. — Yes : the Indo-European Department. 

Mr. Das. — How is it that the Industries Department did not hit upon 
this idea before ? Why did this not occur to you last year ? 

Mi. Jagai Prasad. — This reduction of staff was taken up some years 
ago. So the process is going on. The reductions could not be effected all 
at once. 

Mr. Das . — You cannot expect any further reduction ? 

Mr. Jagat Prasad. — We do expect some more reductions. We have 
been promised that by the Director-in-Chief. 

69. Mr. 8. C. Mitra. — Is there any apprehension of the revenue falling 
off due to competition ? 

M). Ryan. — The Director-in-Chief evidently believes that the revenue 
is not likely to go further down appreciably. It is to some extent a matter 
of speculation, but so far as we can now see, there is every prospect that 
the cables and wireless will not continue to compete actively .against each 
other in the future, and so far as that factor is concerned, it should tend 
to prevent any further reduction of the cable traffic. 

70. Hr. Scott. — Do yon think that the alteration in the contract with 
the Imperial Bank of Persia will affect business ? 

Mr. Ryan. — I do not know muck about that, but I should not think 
that is likely to affect the earnings of this department which depend mostly 
on traffic between India and the United Kingdom. However, I am really 
not competent to express an opinion on the matter. 

Mr. Scott. — The Imperial Bank of Persia have given up the right to 
issue notes ? 

Mr. Ryan. — The principal earnings of this department are not earned 
from its own traffic at all. They are derived from the traffic passing over 
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the Eastern Telegraph Company’s cables. A slight alteration in business 
in Persia will not materially affect the earnings. 

71. Chairman . — The Administration Report of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department on pages 20-21 refers to the competitions of the 
wireless service and to the consequent reduction in traffic. You think that 
is the maximum and that there will be no further reduction ? 

Mr. Sams . — There is no ground for apprehension of a further reduc- 
tion but a good deal depends on the relation in future between cables and 
wireless A I may refer to Sir Basil Blackett’s recent statement on that 
subject ; what they are aiming at achieving is the actual pooling of cabLes 
and wireless, but it is competition which has led to that reduction. In 
the absence of competition there will, it is hoped, not be a further reduc- 
tion. '' 


72. Chairman. — We turn now to Miscellaneous Comments, paragraph 
2*1 of the Report — loss on the commercial branch. What has happened 
about that ? 

Mr. Coburn. — As already communicated to the Auditor General, a 
decision has been arrived at to the effect that the separate profit and loss 
account for the Radio Branch will take effect from 1929-30, that is, last 
year, and that it should not be given retrospective effect. That is settled. 

73. Mr. Sams. — Turning to paragraph 38, I may point out that the 
Accountant General has drawn attention to a number of postmen and 
village postmen having committed crimes. The total number is 125 of all 
that veiy large class which works out to an insignificant percentage. 

Chairman. — Is this an improving condition or is it getting worse ” 

Mr. Sams. — Generally speaking, the total amount of crime in the 
Department is fairly stationary. 

Chairman. — It has reached the “ saturation point ” ? 

Mi . Sams. — Yes, if you can use such a word to crime. 

Chairman . — I think for future purposes it w 7 ould be interesting if Sve 
could have a comparative statement showing the tendency year by year. 

Mr. Sams. — The Accountant General has pointed out in paragraph 37 
that the number for the year under review is 405 and the corresponding 
figure for the previous year was 552. , 

Mr. Scott . — But the value of the thefts is double that of the previous 
year. 

Mr. Sams. — We cannot expect these people to be uniform in their 
operations. 

71. Mr. S. C. Mitra. — There is little variety in the method adopted, is 
that not so ? 

Mr. Sams . — That is so. But each man thinks he is doing something 
entirely novel. 

Mr. S. C- Mitra. — Do you contest the statement on page 21 that there 
is little variety in the methods ? 
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Mr. Bams. — No. There is very little variety. There is occasionally 
a novel or original fraud. But generally speaking, each of the criminals 
thinks he is stinking out an entirely new line. 

Chairman. — We .agree then that we should have a comparative state- 
ment on the basis of ten years, v. 

75. Mr. Das. — I think it must be observed that on the whole the 
embezzlement in the Postal Department is very small considering the low 
scale of salaries the people get. 

Mr. Sams. — The standard of honesty in the Department is very high 
indeed. 

•> 

Mr. Scott. — What is the aggregate amount these people handle ’ 

Mr. Coburn. — I think about 80 crores each year. 

Mr. Sams. — A very large number of our men work entirely alone in 
small outlying offices or lines, and if we consider that, the amount of crime 
in the Department is extraordinarily low. All the milage postmen, all 
the extra-departmental and departmental branch postmasters and most 
of the sub-postmasters work alone. There are numerous cases of outsiders 
• trying to swindle us (for example, by sending insured letters without 
putting anything in them). . 

76. Chairman . — Let us turn to page 26, paragraph 41. 

Mr. Sams. — I issued a circular warning branch postmasters against 
.being duped by outsiders posing as inspectors and overseers. There was a 
suggestion that they should carry with them their photographs, but that 
would be too expensive. 

Mr. Jag at Prasad. — That form of crime is not I think particularly 
eommoji. There is difficulty in carrying out any form of identification ; 
the photograph would of course be simple, but there is the question of 
expense. v 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — How is the village postman to dis- 
tinguish an outsider from an actual officer of the Department ? 

Mr. Sams. — The Inspectors come and Inspectors go, but their peon - ' 
usually go on for ever. In this particular ease it was an outsider who 
deceived certain branch postmasters. A man of education can very easily 
dupe an uneducated man. 

Mr. Jagat Prasad. — Steps are being taken which will make it impos- 
sible for the inspecting officer to have anything to do with money. The 
suggestion I had in mind was some sort of an identification certificate or 
card on which signatures could be compared but that is hardly practicable 
because this identification has to be certified by a higher officer, the 
signature has to be identified, the person signing has to be identified, nud 
so on and so forth involving much practical difficulty. I think the instruc- 
tions issued by the Director General will put matters right. The inspect- 
ing officers cannot now handle money. 

77. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — What comments have you to make 
on the points raised on page 29 on the subject of embezzlement ? 

Mr. Sams. — This is certainly a very serious case. Instructions have 
been issued drawing the attention of all concerned to the rules ou Ihe 
subject and warning officials of their responsibilities and liabilities. 
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Chairman. — Are you satisfied as to 'the steps you have taken ? 

Mr. Sams. — Yes, Sir. It has also been suggested to me that the 
maximum authorised cash balance and the actual cash balance with Divi- 
sional Engineers should be intimated monthly to the ’Accountant General. 
I have adopted that suggestion and I am going to have a revised form. 
Each month the maximum cash balance will have to be shown and the 
actual cash, and as soon as- there is a very' large difference between the 
two, that will have to be explained. 

75. Mr. S. C. Mitra. — I am afraid it would seem that sometimes you 
are very strict with the lower grades of people but indulgent towards the 
more responsible people , 

Mr. Sams. — This particular case went up to the Government of India 
who very carefully considered it. The officer concerned had an extremely 
good record. 

79. Chairman. — Let us turn to page 32, paragraph 48. Any com- 
ments ? 

Mr. Sams. — As a matter of fact, the Accountant General himself 
reduced the percentage mentioned in the report from 58 to 46. We can say 
I think that it will actually work out to less than 46 per cent. When 
these bungalows had previously been sent up for sanction there was no 
standard. We now have a standard. The main reason why we asked 
for rather spacious accommodation was that for the first few months of the 
hot weather Nagpur is an extremely fierce place. 

80. Chairman. — That touches on the general question whether there 
is a general standard of extravagance in the Department ? 

Mr. Sams. — We have now adopted one standard. 

Chairman. — Of extravagance ? 

Mr. Sams. — No, Sir, of accommodation. This case came before the 
Consulting Engineer, who presumably knows the standard. 

81. Chairman. — Have you had a general review recently of the cost 
of building, with the idea of getting some check and seeing whether your 
standard was not unduly high ? 

Mr. Sams. — The standard we have adopted may be considered* to be 
reasonable — the standard is for all kinds of offices. 

Chairman. — How is the standard arrived at ? 

Mr. Coburn . — It is a standard of accommodation, not of cost. 

s. 

Chairman. — That does not help us. In this particular case the cost 
of construction represented 46 per cent, increase over bungalows recently 
constructed by the P. W. D. in the same station. 

Mr. Coburn. — The accommodation of these bungalows was more 
spacious than those of the locality. That is the departmental explanation. 

82. Chairman. — Is it merely the question of space, or also a question 
of design, of more elaborate kinds of fittings ? 

Mr. Jag at Prasad. — They have not yet prepared their register of build- 
ings in charge of the Department. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — "Would it not be better to give a plan of 
a model building at a fixed cost ? 

Mr. Sams. — This would not be easy. We have laid down the standard? 
of residential accommodation for the various classes. But sometimes a 
postmaster gets more accommodation than he is actually entitled to ; it 
costs very little more to give him the extra accommodation as the post 
office itself has to be- of a certain size and the residential accommodation 
conforms to the plan of the post office. 

83. Chairman. — Do you institute comparisons with officers in the pro- 
vincial service serving in the same place ? How do you get your 
standards ? 

Mr. Sams. — As a matter of fact this particular standard was adopted 
when I was, I believe, away on deputation. 

Mr. Coburn. — I do not remember seeing the discussions relating to the 
amount of space required for each class ; they may have taken place when 
I was on leave. We could perhaps put in a further report on tiie subject. 

84. Mr. Scoii. — Is it a question of more space, or whether it is a 
question of contract ? 

Chairman. — This raises a question which might be of very great 
importance. I do not think we can say that we have got satisfactory 
evidence from the witnesses, because whatever has been done seems to have 
been done when the witnesses were not here but on leave or thinking 
about something else and they cannot tell us very much about it. I have 
heard it said of the Postal Department that they have a tendency to extra- 
vagance in building and I am anxious to know what steps are taken to 
ensure that in future there shall be no extravagance and that there shall 
be comparison with other standards. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — And also by considering the question of 
fixed cost. On the same space you can spend Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 5.000. 

Mr. Scott. — Also, one contractor might be paid much more than 
another. 

21avlvi Michammad Yakub. — There should I think be a plan of a model 
building at a fixed cost. 

v Mr. Sams. — All these cases before sanction come before the Consulting 
Engineer who is the expert on behalf of Government to see that they are 
not extravagant in style, material and accommodation. 

Chairman. — Here we have a case where your Consulting Engineer has 
passed plans apparently involving about 50 per cent, higher expenditure 
than would on a reasonable estimate be necessary, and it seems to show 
that your Consulting Engineer’s checking plans is not sufficient protection. 

Mr. Das. — I do not know that Mr. Brebner might not be able to tell 
us. 

Chairman. — I do not think Mr. Brebner could help us very /much. 
What we want to know exactly is the practice followed now and whether 
you propose any changes in future. We will go through the report in the 
next few days, and before we conclude our sittings we should like to have 
a report from you. 

Mr. Sams. — I will try to let you have it, Sir. . 


1 
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85. Chairman. — Para. 60, page 39. Tlie percentages are very much, 
higher irt the case of Works than in other departments. Why is this soj 

Mr. Sams - -The Accountant General has overlooked the fact that the 
staff employed is not employed only on construction. It is employed on 
maintenance, repairs, apparatus, etc., so that the figures, although they 
seem high, would certainly he less if you separated off the construction 
part of the work from the staff. 

Mr. Jagal Prasad. — The conditions of this department are different 
from those prevailing in the Public Works Dept. The work is mostly done 
by the department itself and not through contractors and there is a Jot of 
staff which is employed on various works. A lot of charges which would m 
ordinary cases be taken to works are in this department charged to estab- 
lishment. 

86. Chairman. — It would be very desirable if you could adopt the 
same basis as is adopted in the Public Works Department so that we should 
have a chance of making comparisons. 

Mr. Jagut Prasad. — In the Public Works Dept, a lot of staff is em- 
ployed directly for the works ; there is no joint establishment. But in our 
case it is a departmental establishment. The rule that we follow is more 
or less the same as is followed by the Public Works Department. 

87. Chairman. — It seems to indicate that the rule tends to produce 
very misleading results. 

Mr. Jagat Prasad. — If it is a question of comparing the uvo depart- 
ments, yes. 

Chairman. — It is misleading in itself that you spend on establishment 
charges 66 per fom., it is an absurd figure. Mr. Burdon. have you con- 
sidered that '-ule 

Mr. Pardon.— The rule is cither wrong in itself or else it is not appli- 
cable to this kind of transaction. 

Mr. Sams.- -Take, for instance, the line staff. They have to be em- 
ployed on patrol and maintenance work and they may not actually do 
a stroke of construction work. 

Mr. Pardon.-- There is uo expenditure on material or anything of 
that kind at all. It is no good producing these establishment statistics 
in such a way as to invite comparison. 

Chairman. — That is a different explanation to what v r as given before. 
I quite understand that explanation. A staff which might be treated as 
works expenditure in the Public Works Department is here treated as cost 
of the establishment because that particular staff is employed on two or 
three different works of the same kind. What are these works that we are 
considering here ? Are they chiefly lines ? 

Mr. Sams.-— They relate chiefly to construction of lines. 

88. Chairman. — We are not making distinctions between material and 
labour. We are making a distinction between cost of establishment and 
direct expenditure on works. The cost of establishment is what is nor- 
mally called overhead charges, general supervision and that sort of thing. 
I think it is worth investigation as to whether there might be some need 
for change in the rule. What I should like to know is whether this does 
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really represent a very high percentage of overhead charges. In that case 
it wouia seem to show that the department was not organised on the best 
economic basis. 

Mr: Scott. — If there are small repairs to be made, it would mean that 
the overhead charges would go up ? 

Mr. KavJa . — Yes. 

Mr. Scott . — If there is a small lot of repairs, you will still have to keep 
the same number of men. 

Choir out n. — The ' difference is this. Take an extreme ease. If 3 ou 
lttn e a Branch office which during the whole of the year is engaged only 
on one work, then there would be no overhead charges at all. As the 
whole cf that staff is engaged on one work, all the amount will be debited 
to works expenditure. If they did two works instead of one, then it is 
chargeable to establishment, so that in one case you might have cost of 
establishment nil and in the other case you might have cost of establish- 
ment perhaps 95 per cent, of the total expenditure. If this is the case, 
then the rules which allocate expenditure do not seem to be working very 
well. 

89. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury , — There is another thing with 
regard to this. On page 41 we have the comparison of the average figures 
of the different circles. The figures of the Department as a whole will 
show that the percentage to the cost of works is very much above the aver- 
age in the case of Burma and Northern Engineering Circle. 

Mr. Sams. — That is chiefly due to the fact that the communications 
are difficult in Burma and in Assam. Another reason is that there has been 
more construction iu the Northern Circle. There has also been some in- 
crease in the pay of the establishment. 

90. Chairman. — It seems to me that it does indicate that there is some- 
thing misleading in Hie way in which these figures are made out. What 
I should like to suggest is that we might ask that the' point might be con- 
sidered whether it would not be possible to formulate some different rules 
for allocating the cost of these works. We would also like to know whether 
these apparently very high percentages for the cost of establishment do 
indicate something wrong in the economy of the department. 

Mr. Coburn. — These percentages are not used for accounting purposes 
at all. This is merely a statistical statement prepared by the Accountant 
General. We do not apply these percentages in determining the cost of 
work. It is merely drawn up by him to compare the results m different 
Circles. 

Chairman. — These figures must have been got from the analysis of 
the accounts. One goes fco accounts in order to get a picture of what has 
happened, that is to say of the way in which the money has been spent, 
and if the accounts show me that the cost of the establishment amounts 
sometimes to 75 per cent, of works expenditure, then I say that cither 
the words “ cost of establishment ” are misleading or there is something 
wrong in the department .because it ought not to be such a high figure. 

Mr. Coburn. — These establishments are not engaged purely on works ; 
they are engaged on a number of other things, and therefore, the compari- 
son, to my mind, is not a correct one. 
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Chairman. — The real point is that there is something misleading in 
the way in which these figures are presented. What you are now saying 
is that the cost of establishment is generally a figure which really bears no 
relation to the works expenditure at all. At any rate, we have got some- 
thing before us which raises a query. 

Mr, Burdon — One cannot say that the establishment is not in relation 
to the works. Tt must be in some relation to the works. 

Mr. Coburn.- -It is not employed exclusively on capital works. 

Mr. Sams. — In one place there may be no construction at all but still 
we have to keep an establishment for patrol purposes, maintenance, appa- 
ratus, etc. 

Chairman.-- We have before us something which is very difficult to 
understand and I should like to have some information which will enable 
us to understand it better. If it really represents the cost of establish- 
ment for the particular works which have been given in the works and ex- 
penditure column, then in all eases it looks to me extraordinarily high, or 
else the nomenclature which has been used is rather misleading. I should 
like to have a note explaining these figures and letting us know what the 
real facts are. 

91. Mr. Das. — Please refer to para. 84, page 107. What is the posi- 
tion now about reduction in stocks ? 

Mr. Sams. — We have made a reduction of Es. 4,69,962. We have to be 
careful vith what we are doing. As you will see, we have reduced it very 
greatly. 

Mr. Das. — You will reduce the total sum by this 4 lakhs odd year by 
year ? 

Mr. Sams.- —Yes. we will get rid of it. We have made some progress 
in that direction. The figures of the stock balance for the past few years 
are as follows : 

On the 1st April 1925 it was Es. 1,36,47,000. 

On the 1st April 1926 it was Es. 1,18,05,000. 

On the 1st April 1927 it was Es. SC, 37, 000. 

On the 1st April 192S it was Es. 72,01,000. 

On the 1st April 1929 it was Es. 68,66,000. 

We have thus made considerable reductions in our Stocks. 

92. Mr. S. C. Mitra. — W ould you kindly let us have a statement show- 
ing the amount that yon might expect to get from the following head- 
ings : 

1. General retrenchment. 

2. Telephones. 

3. Embossed Envelopes. 

4. Parcel rates. 

5. Press telegrams. 

6. Low rates for registered newspapers. 

7. Greetings. 
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Mr. Sams. — I could give only a rough estimate. 

Mr. Scott. — The general expenditure of the department may be re- 
duced by Rs, 20 lakhs. May I know how much you have written- off on 
account of depreciation of stores and that kind of thing ? 

Mr. Sams. — In 1928-29 we wrote off about 6 lakhs on account of un- 
serviceable stores. 

93. Mr. S. C. Mitra. — With regard to labour-saving machines, is it 
now -found that it is economic to purchase these machines ? 

Mr. Jag at I’msod — They are no longer at the experimental stage. 
Judging by the actual experience, we now know that the life of these 
machines was not over-estimated. Our procedure provides for detection 
and prevention of mistakes. The results are checked and the system pro- 
vides for control bj* averages. They are cheeked by machines. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra. — But it was found that there was a difference of 
several lakhs. 

Mr. Jagat Prasad.-— It depends upon the nature of work that is done 
by the machine. The figures that are published by the post offices are done 
by hand and they are checked by means of these machines. But if you 
were to prepare some fresh figures, then of course there would be a pos- 
sibility of a mistake. 

94. Chairman. — We shall now take up the Railway Appropriation 
Accounts. I think we had better start with Appendix II. 

Item 3. — I am afraid we cannot tackle this item until we get on -with 
the constitutional revision. 

Item 12 . — Are there any important recommendations outstanding, Mr. 
Parsons ? 

Mr. Parsons . — I do not think any important recommendation in- Mr. 
Puri’s report is outstanding. We have circulated it to all the Railways 
instructing them to adopt his proposals. 

Mr. Kaula . — The same item is dealt with in para. 10 of the Director’s 
Report. 

Mr. Parsons . — You will perhaps take it up on that paragraph. 

95. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Why was not the Memorandum 
with regard to the preparation of the Budget placed before the Public 
Accounts Committee ? Is it not necessary to get the approval of the Pub- 
lic Accounts Committee ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I shall be only too glad to place it before the Public 
Accounts Committee : there certainly is no objection whatsoever io giving 
the Public Accounts Committee copies of any memorandum which has been 
laid before the Slandina- Finance Committee. As far as the Committee for 
which I am responsible is concerned, my duty is to lay any memorandum 
of this kind before them. 

Chairman. — They considered it, but now the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee v ould like to see that Memorandum, and we have also got to" deal 
with some of the points which have not been dealt with in the Report of 
the officer on special duty. We may want to ask questions arising out of 
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that memorandum, but that we can't do this morning because nobody has 
seen it. 

Mr. Parsons. — I will see that a copy is circulated to Members. 

96. Chairman.-— Now, continuing this para. 10, it says — •“ The Re- 
port, however, does not suggest any remedies for removing the defects in 
budgeting commented on bv the Auditor General from time to time, vis. 
(1) Failure of i Lo Railway Board to obtain supplementary grant from 
the Legislative Assembly in all cases wher'* such a supplementary giant 
was necessary ; (2) Bad estimating on the E-. I. Rly. in spite of the sepa- 

ration of audit from accounts and failure to cover all excesses by re-appro- 
priation where such re-appropriation was necessary and possible ; and 
so on. 

l x» 

Mr. Parsons . — May I make one general remark ? First of all, the 
special officer was concerned with getting out a better procedure for the 
preparation of the budget. These particular points which Mr. Kaula lias 
brought to notice, and with which the Report does not deal, are not so 
much points relating to the preparation of the Budget, as to control of 
expenditure after the budget, has been prepared. These were not points 
on which the officer who was put on was asked to report. 

I will take the various points in the order in which the Auditor Gen- 
eral has commented on them. The first point is “ Instances of funds 
being provided under the wrong head ". In this particular year 1928-29, 
the Railway Board issued orders in order to attain a uniform classification 
of vaiious items of expenditure, for we had found that similar items of 
expenditure were not always recorded under the same heads on all Rail- 
ways. As a result. [ think, that in this particular year 1928-29 there was 
a good deal more divergence between the heads under which provision was 
made, and those under which expenditure was booked than there otherwise 
would have been. 

Chairman.- -Do you expect to improve that iu future ? 

Mr. Parsons.- That has been, our object for a good many years past. 
But there is abvays this difficulty. The budget will be prepared on the 
old classification, and the expenditure, as soon as we issue the orders, will 
be brought into account under the new classification. As I have said, it 
has been our object for a good many years past to attain a uniform classi- 
fication, otherwise not only financial, but administrative control is made 
more difficult. That explanation also covers the next point taken up by 
the Auditor General, viz., “ Examples of expenditure being recorded under 
different heads of account on different Railways ”. Then we come to 
“ Omissiou to make budget provision ”. There I have not very much to 
say. In a certain number of cases I must admit that we do overlook items 
for which provision could be made in the budget, though in a fair number 
of cases we have not the information at the time the budget is prepared 
winch, would enable us to' say that the expenditure will be incurred. It 
is almost impossible to foresee in December of a previous year, at a time 
when most of the expenditure budgets are prepared, every item of ex- 
penditure that will have to be incurred in the following October, November 
or December and so on. The only thing we can do is to make the best 
forecast we possibly can. 
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Maiil'vi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Then you put figures in the Budget 
without ’knowing the actual amount required 1 

Mr. Parsons. — There are certain items which we can’t foresee a year or 
nine months ahead, and we cannot provide for them. 

Mr. Scott. — Do you mean such things as expenditure caused by floods 
and so on ? 

Mr. Parsons. — That would be a fair example. 

97. Mr. Das. — Para. 54 of the Director’s Report, sub-para. 4. In this 
the reason given is that the Local Administration arrived at a certain de- 
cision during the year. But how could the State Railway and their Ad- 
ministiation arrive at a decision against a clear decision of the Govern- 
ment oi' India on the subject ? 

• Mr. Badcnoch. — I think this sentence has been worded somewhat ambi- 
guously. There are no clear orders of the Government of India about the 
classification, but really the sentence is ambiguous. 

Mr. Das. — Do I take it, then, that in the State Railways there is no 
uniformity of classification ? 

Mr. Badenoch. — Apparently not. 

Mr. Parsons. — In this particular matter, there was not, but we have 
taken it up. 

98. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — What about the excess on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway ? 

Mr. Parsons. — With regard to the Eastern Bengal Railway, I think 
we made a mistake. As a matter of fact, there were" one or two small 
amounts which we could not have foreseen, but, for the rest, on the E. B. • 
Rly., I think our revised, estimate was not a good estimate. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Have any steps been taken to 
remedy that ? 

Mr. Parsons. — It is always very difficult to make an estimate of the 
expenditure which we are going to incur, especially when we generally 
have to make the estimates on which our demands for supplementary grants 
are based about December, while the heaviest expenditure of the year is 
going to be incurred in the following three months. I am afraid I can 
never guarantee thafour estimates will be absolutely accurate, and I am 
afraid we must occasionally make mistakes ; but when we find that we have 
made a mistake I am always prepared to admit it to this Committee. 

99. Maulvi A bdvl Matin Chaudhury. — Please refer to page 48 of 
Mr. M. K. Mitra’s Appropriation Accounts. The final appropriation is 
2,70, while the actual expenditure was 3,03 incurred on the Watch and 
Ward staff. That is an expenditure which you could very well have esti- 
mated. There could not be any difficulty about it, is it not ? 

. Mr. Parsons. — What happened in this case was that the Railway Ad- 
ministrations submitted their revised estimates, and we thought from the 
progress of expenditure that their estimates were too high and we did not 
give them the extra supplementary grant they wanted. The fault lay with 
us, probably with myself. We have to work very largely on the figures of 
the progress of expenditure till the last before we can settle our revised 
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estimate. We Jo not invariably accept an individual Administration’s esti- 
mates, because we find that sometimes they are too low or too high. 

100. Maid\ i Abdul Matin Chaudhury, — Is that also the explanation 
with regard to page 57 in respect of the E. B. Bailway ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. 

101. Chairman. — Now let us take paragraph 70 of the Director’s Re- 
port. 

Mr. Parsons — 1 think I can give the explanation for this straight away. 
Electrification had no! advanced very far on the B., B. and C. I. Ely. and 
so the charges were brought to account under the head “ Miscellaneous ”. 
Steps have now been taken, as the electrification has proceeded further, to 
adopt as uniform the practice obtaining on the G. I. P. Rlv. 

102. Chainnan.---het us take para. 7 of the Auditor General’s letter. 
Are there any questions under this sub-head (Hi) — Examples of omission? 

Mr. Das.-- What safeguards have you provided for the future ? 

Mr. Parsons. — T do not think it is possible to adopt any general safe- 
guards. As I have said, occasionally it is impossible to foresee the expen- 
diture. I cannot think of any general instructions that would be on any 
great practical value. 

Mr. Das- -What I would draw your attention to is this. When a 
Railway like the N. W. Rlv. which is deteriorating every year omits to 
make budget provision and incurs heavy excesses, I think the Railw&v 
Board ought to exercise a little greater check ? 

Mr, Parsons.- : What we are trying to do is to get provision made in 
the budget estimates for all charges which are likely to be incurred in the 
following year. 

103. Chairman. — May we pass on to sub-head (iv) — Instances of what 
appears to be inadequate knowledge of the progress of expenditure. 

Mr. Parsons.— -I do not think I have any general remarks to make on 
that, Sir ; but 1 could deal with paras. 63. 67 and 92 mentioned by the 
Auditor General. I should like to make, if I may, one general remark 
abour. paragraphs 63 and 61. [ do not think that this is a case, of over- 
allotment in the same sense as the over-allotments we nsecl to make on 
Capital account when we got a grant from the Assembly and distributed 
considerably larger Mims to Railways. The position here is this. When we 
are framing- our revised estimates about January, we find that either we 
shall he v. ithin our graut or possibly that we want a supplementary grant 
for Railways as a whole. Later on in the year, an individual Railway 
comes up and asks us to distribute moi e money to it. It has been our prac- 
tice in those instances, where from the progress of expenditure we consider 
that our total expenditure will be within either the original grant or the 
original grant pins any supplementary grant, to allot that extra sum to that 
’ Railv ay. and not, as I understand is the suggestion here, to take.it away 
from any other Railway. The real reason for that practice is that we can 
not get figures of the progress of expenditure on individual Railways to a 
date so near the end of the year as to euable us to distribute our total 
grant absolutely accurately over each railway. There is also a practical 
difficulty. If, say, the M. and S. M. Railway comes up and says it wants 
5 lakhs more, we shall not know from what Railway or Railway* that 
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amount should be laken, and if we did attempt to reduce the grams on 
other Railways in all probability they would immediately come up against 
audit difficulties, and would have to stop down certain definite items 
of expenditure. The whole question was raised in the Public Accounts 
Committee in 1925, 1 think, and the Chairman then stated that he con- 
sidered that our action was within the letter of correct procedure. After 
all, what the Assembly gives us is a grant for Railways as a whole ; it is 
not a grant for individual Railways. 

104. Mr. Das'. — i\lr. Parsons, this Committee has always questioned the 
validity of allotting funds from one Railway to another, specially when in 
Company-managed Railways the surplus profit is affected by extra expendi- 
ture. 1 think we ha\e always questioned whether it is right for the Rail- 
way Board to allot money from a State-managed Railway to a Company- 
managed Railway without obtaining the definite sanction of the Assembly. 
That point has not yet been decided. I have been a member for four years, 
and 1 think I myself have raised it often. 

Mr. Parsons . — 1 cannot remember it myself. 

Mr. Das . — We have not come to any conclusion whether the Railway 
Board have any power to allot funds from one Railway to another. 

Mr. Parsons.- 1 don’t remember the question being raised in that 
form, possibly it was last year, when I was not present. But actually 
when originally in 1924 the railway finances were separated, the question, 
how to put up the demands for grants was very carefully considered. * Pre- 
viously, — I think 1 am right in saying, — there were only two grants, one 
general grant for ve\ enue and one for capital. We then considered how, 
without making the number of grants before the Assembly too large, Ave 
could split the grants up so as to facilitate the discussion of the railway 
* budget, and it Avas decided that it would better facilitate discussion, if we 
divided grants according to the nature of the expenditure like Administra- 
tion, Avorking expenses, surplus profits and so on ; and we rejected the 
idea of a division both by railways and by the nature of the expenditure, 
for if you tried to divide them both by our present beads and by railways, 
you Avould have such. a large number of grants that the Assembly would 
never reach most of them. The main reason for the decision was that the 
general questions Avhich come before the Assembly are not so much those 
Avhich relate only to one indmdual Railway as those which raise questions 
common to all Railways, such questions as Iioay labour is treated, whether 
the present system of ‘company management is a good one or not, and so on. 

Mr. Das . — I was saying that the Assembly is concerned Avith the surplus 
profits. All the Railways have to make a certain contribution and if there 
is an extra profit the general finances get a certain share. So Ave have to 
be particular AA r hether the Company-managed Railways which get a share 
of the surplus profits are not over-spending. We look upon the Railway 
Board as our managing directors to watch the interest of the Assembly and 
not over-allot money to these Company-managed Railways. 

Mr. Parsons.- -It is for that particular reason, among others, that Ave 
always accompany our demands for grants Avith those books generally 
called the pink books, which enable any -member to look in detail into the 
proposals for each individual Railway. I do not think it Avould be feasi- 
ble to stick to our present drnsion into General Administration, Working 
Expenses, and so on, and also attempt a cross-distribution by Railways. 



Mr- Das. — Don’t you tliink that you as the representative of the 
finance Department ought to set down some law that there should bo a 
distinction between ‘State Railways and Company Railways, in view of the 
fact that our profit is affected ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Certainly not. I am always in favour of keeping- 
control over Company Railways but not of any restriction of that kind. 

Mr. Das. — Sir, I should like to discuss this point further at a subse- 
quent stage. 

1 05. Mr. Du r don. — In addition to the point that Mr. Das has raised 
there is one other point which may be considered, that is, whether it is 
really permissible for the Railway Board to give an additional allotment 
without making a corresponding reduction elsewhere. In form it amounts 
to the Railway Board doing what is done by the Assembly, viz., giving a 
supplementary grant. 

Chairman. — Where does that point arise ? 

Mr. Burdon. — In paragraph 63. 

Chairman. — We will take it up after lunch. 
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10G. Chairman . — We were dealing with paragraph 7 of the Auditor- 
General’s letter and instances of what appears to be inadequate knowledge 
of the progress of expenditure, and we were discussing paragraph 63 of 
the Report. Mr. Das conducted a long cross-examination of the witnesses 



and I understand lie wants to return to the subject when we write our 
Report. We might now go on to paragraph 67. 

Mauici Abdul Matin Chaudliurxf . — The Auditor-General raised a point 
about additional allotments. 

Chairman . — That is a question which has been raised in this paragraph. 
The point really is that the Kailway Board sanctioned an additional allot- 
ment without knowing from what item they were going to get funds for re- 
appropriation. As Mr. Parsons pointed out, this is not a question of over- 
allotment at all. I find it difficult to distinguish it from any ordinary case 
of a mistake in estimation that is made in the original budget estimates. 

Mr. Parsons . — That is so. In this case we made a mistake to the ex- 
tent of 5 or 6 lakhs in estimating what we were going to speud. But the 
real point is whether having made our estimate of what we were going to 
spend and finding that it is within the funds which have been granted to 
us by the Assembly either in the original or the original plus the supple- 
mentary grant, we are entitled to make an allotment to one Railway which 
we know will want more money without immediately withdrawing a 
similar amount from another Railway. Hitherto we have never, when 
we thought our total funds were sufficient, withdrawn from one Railway 
to meet additional expenditure which we expected to occur on some other 
Railway. We have never known exactly liow r much would be saved on 
each Railway or the items under which savings would occur. As I ex- 
plained before, this point was raised before this Committee with reference 
to the accounts of 1925-26. Perhaps it will be sufficient if I give a refer- 
ence to the discussion there. It is on page 291 of Volume 11 of ihe Report 
(Evidence). 

107. Chairman . — Here is the report for 1926-27 and there we really 
accepted the principle to some extent : — 

“ Reappropriations from anticipated . savings are permissible in 
principle, but care should be taken to see that there is a reason- 
able prospect of the savings materialising, and also. that, when- 
ever such reappropriations are made, a specific reduction should 
be made in the head in respect of which savings are anticipated, 
though a certain amount of discretion may be allowed for the 
present, in this connection, to the Financial Commissioner, 
Railways, in view of the peculiar circumstances in which he 
has to work. Care should also be taken to see that the actual 
expenditure does not exceed the reduced reappropriation.” 

I do not know whether they are still working in “ peculiar ” circum- 
stances ? 

Mr. Parsons . — I think by peculiar circumstances they meaut the cir- 
cumstances of the Railways. That recommendation, as far as I recollect, 
dealt with all the departments of Government. Our difficulty is that we 
are in general control up here of very big administrations and we cannot 
know' the actual details of what their expenditure will be, so to make by 
any means a certain redistribution of funds among them. I may take as 
an example paragraph 67 which is also referred to by the Auditor- General. 
It is pointed out that the reappropriations have not always been in the 
right direction. But as we only get figures of expenditure up to January, 
and ip most cases only up to December, it is almost impossible for us to 
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take away money from one Railway in order to allot it to another without 
being just as likely to err in the other direction. 

Chairman. — If you make an increased allotment to one Railway and 
then distribute the amount of that increase as a deduction from the allot- 
ments to other Railways you at least give them a chance of knowing that 
they are expected to work below their original allotment and yon give them 
a chance of protesting if they cannot make a saving. 

Air. Parsons. — In practice it. is. very difficult. What happens is this, 
we form our estimates of expenditure as a whole about Die middle of 
January* and come up to the Assembly for a supplementary grant on those 
estimates, if necessary. The Railways will probably not know, unless the 
sums are very large, that they are likely to exceed their grants until late 
in February: We generally get an application from the Railways con- 
cerned about the beginning or the second week of March. By that time 
it will be almost impossible to say. even if the savings are going to occur, 
which Railway to take the money from-. 

Chairman . — In this case of course the excess is very small. 

Mr. Parsons. — I think it will be admitted that in this case we made 
a very good estimate ; I cannot guarantee that we shall make as good an 
estimate every year. Actually with regard to this excess, I think a sug- 
gestion was made one year, although I cannot remember the particular 
year, that in putting up for a supplementary grant in the Assembly, we 
should tend to over-estimate and ask for a little bit more than we think we 
shall want. I have never liked to adopt that plan because it means asking 
the Assembly for more money than at the timei you think you will actually 
require. 

Chairman. — As a matter of fact the excess here is only .15 per cent. 
I do not think this particular excess need cause any comment. Personally 
I do not think we need do anything more than stick to the recommendation 
made in the 1926-27 Report. It seems to me that really covers the point 
sufficiently. * 

108 Air. Kaula . — In practice they do not follow that ruling and that 
is the point of the Report. 

Chairman. — This says that a certain amount of discretion may be 
allowed to the Financial Commissioner in Mew of the peculiar circum- 
stances in which he has to work. 

109. Mr. Kaula. — The difficulty then arises, hov r are the audit people 
to conduct their audit ? They must have some sort of definite and precise 
instructions. 

Chairman. — My own view is that with regard to this particular excess 
there is no room for any comment. I think they have kept very close to 
their figure and I think they do keep close to their figures. That shows 
that the practice is working all right. I think w T e have got to recognise 
the great practical difficulties that are involved and we must rely to some 
extent on the judgment of those who have real experience. After all, all 
estimates prepared for the budget are based on the judgment and ex- 
perience of people who prepare them and -the Financial Commissioner 
ought, with his knowledge of Railway working, to have a pretty good idea 
of the amount of margin that he has got for reappropriation. If ho fails 
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and makes a bad mistake lie 'vriii certainly be pulled lip for if, but L' do 
not think we have any evidence of failure yet. 

Mr. Parsons . — If there is any difficulty on the audit side the Railway 
Department would be only too glad to see if they cannot come to a 
practical solution with- the Auditor-General. What I feel myself is that 
if we. take away from one Railway and give to another we shall only have 
a "larger crop of instances like those which are given in pangraph 67 of 
this Report. But, if Sir. Burdon and mj'self can arrive at some practical 
arrangement, it will relieve me of a good deal of responsibility. In this 
case the whole thing depends on factors which it is very difficult to foresee. 
If we reduce a railway’s grant the Railway may say, we cannot put on a 
goods train, although traffic is offering or we shall have to dismiss so many 
men from a workshop although there is work for them to do. These are 
the practical difficulties. 

Chairman . — When you are dealing with an undertaking like tire Rail- 
ways, yon may suddenly find that you have to move, say, several hundred 
thousand tons of wheat at the end of one financial year, a couple of months 
earlier than can be normally expected, and your operating costs are bound 
to go up. 

Mr. Parsons . — An instance in point came to my personal notice last 
year. The Agent of the Burma Railways wrote to me about it. lie hap- 
pened to have at a particular station new traffic offering which had not 
offered before. Under the existing rules he could not get the coolies to 
handle it because he iiad had no money for them in the budget. It is obvious 
that any system by which you try to control operating expenditure must 
be worked with a fair amount of elasticity. 

110. Maulvi Abdul Matin Clmidhnry . — Does this mean that this 
particular recommendation does not apply to Railways ? 

Chairman . — This recommendation particularly deals with Railways. 
It ought to apply much more strictly to other services than to Railways. 
This relates to operating costs which are not like ordinary expenditure. 
You have got to run your trains to deal with traffic and there may be some 
exceptional circumstances. There may be unexpected traffic in one financial 
year which normally would spread' itself over a longer period. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj . — What I understood Mr. Parsons to 
say was that the Railways are excluded from the scope of this recom- 
mendation and that it applied only to other departments ? 

Mi. Parsons . — I should not like to speak for other departments. The 
expenditure in other departments is chiefly on establishment on a settled 
scale. In tlieir ease the recommendation could be applied with very much 
less elasticity. _ 

111. Chairman . — What I think is that this rule as it is drafted could 
be drafted very much more clearly, and that a much clearer distinction 
should be drawn. I would not say that it should not be made to apply to 
Railway grants as a whole, although there are certain grants where the re- 
commendation could be applied as rigidly as in the case of any other de- 
partment. Wliat I suggest is that we should take this occasion to redraft 
this particular principle and make what we mean much clearer, in view 
of tlie peculiar circumstances • in which, the Financial Commissioner has to 
work. I do not think that this is made clear in this draft at all. If the 
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Committee agrees I can deal with tliat point m this way. X will have a re- 
draft prepared which the Committee can consider. I should like to know 
vliat Mr. Burdon has got to say ? 

Mr. Bunion, — I think that, so far as audit is concerned, it will he suffi- 
cient to have a record of sanctions of this kind. You can then say whether 
the Financial Commissioner is exercising his discretion by seeing the num- 
ber of occasions on which he does it and the grants in respect of which an 
additional allotment is made. 

Chairman. — You don’t disagree with what T am saying ! 

Mr. Burdon. — I don’t. 

Chairman. — Special considerations apply to this, which do not apply 
to any other grant 'l 

Mr. Burdon, — I agree. 

112. Chairman. — We can now take up paragraph 92, New Construc- 
tions. “ The grant, as a whole, had not been exceeded, but the reappro- 
priations on the individual Railways have not always been in the right 
direction Have you got to say anything about tbis ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I could give details. Here again it is a little difficult to 
say on any individual Railway when it has got a fairly large programme 
of construction what the expenditure exactly will be. You do not get the 
figures in time ; that is the real difficulty. You cannot get them till at 
least two months after the expenditure has been incurred. For instance, 
hitches may occur in getting on with work and then our disvribution goes 
wrong. That happened with the Raipur-Vizianagaram construction : when 
we allotted extra money it was too late for the engineers to speed up the 
work. On the Eastern Bengal Railway, we told the Railway to cut down 
its original grant and they did their best to do so, but they failed, largely 
I think, because they had already committed themselves to certain pay- 
ments. Again a Railway may suddenly find that it has to spend 5 lakhs 
more on a particular work ; or that it is held up with the acquisition of 
land or tnat it has difficulty in getting labour. 

Chairman. — I do not think there is very much more to be said about 

this. 

113. Chairman. — We had better get back to Appendix II. We were 
dealing with item No. 12. The next item is item No. 13. It had been sug- 
gested that the crew system should be placed under the control of the 
Accounts Department instead of the Traffic Department ? 

Mr. Parsons. — We have recently put on a traffic officer and an accounts 
officer, neither of whom has any pre-coneeived ideas on this subject, to sub- 
mit a report. Tliat is all I can say at the moment. '“’Till we have received 
their report, I cannot express an opinion what we shall do. 

Chairman. — ■'When do you expect to get the report ? 

Mr. Parsons. — The investigation will take about two or three months. 
I would like to add, if I may, one statement of my own, with regard to what 
took place in the Committee last year. I should like to submit to the Com- 
mittee that in principle it is certainly desirable that if the crew system is 
retained, it should be under the Transportation Department, for it is the 
duty of that department to see that people do not travel without paying 
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for it. I do uot say that practical considerations may not lead to its being 
jmfc under the Accounts Department. 

114. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — As the Committee made the 
recommendation last year, could not the officers have been deputed earlier ? 

Mr. Parsons, — It all depends on when the officers for the work can be 
made available. It is not the question of not accepting the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. Our difficulty is very largely to get hold of officers 
suitable for the work. It is not every officer who is suitable for an investi- 
gation of this kind. 

Chairman. — I agree that it seems a long time but when it comes down 
to handling these things, there is sometimes the difficulty of getting suitable 
men. 

Mr. Parsons. — There have been other investigations which have had fco 
wait till a suitable officer became available to me. 

115 . 'Chairman. — No. 14 — Submission of a Report on the investigation 
of the irregularities noticed in the Railway Appropriation Accounts and 
of lack of co-operation between the Railway Accounts staff and the Govern- 
ment Examiners. That is Mr. Rau’s Report. 

Mr. Das. — We have not received the Railway Board’s decision on that 
point. 

Mr. Parsons. — The position is that the Auditor General has issued in- 
structions to his audit officers. We have drafted instructions for the Chief 
Accounts Officers and Agents. They have been sent to Mr. Burdon to see 
if he has any comments or additions to make before w r e issue them. 

Chairman . — 1 think the Committee may like to see the instructions. 

Mr. Parsons. — From our point of view there is no objection to the 
Committee seeing the instructions. 

Chairman. — When they have been approved by the Auditor General, 
perhaps they will be circulated to the members of the Committee. I take 
it you would like to see them, Mr. Das ? 

Mr. Das, — Yes. 

Chairman. — Could 'they be supplied within the next week ? 

4 

Mr, Badenoch. — Yes, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Burdon. — The Committee can in any case have a copy of the letter 
of the Director of Railway Audit to Railway Audit Officers on Mr. Rau’s 
Report.' That went out on the 9th May. 

Mr, Parsons. — Our instructions follow that letter very closely. On 
some points it is a question of addressing the Agents and on some Chief 
Accounts Officers and in certain instances we have embodied the instrue-_ 
tions which Mr. Burdon has issued to his audit officers. 

Chairman. — It will be a good thing if the letter of the Director of 
Railway Audit is circulated and if possible the other letter as well. 

Mr. Parsons. — There is nothing confidential in these letters at all. 
Would the Committee like me to send them copies of the letters as at pre- 
sent drafted l I am sure Mr. Burdon would have no objection on his side. 
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liC. Mr. Bunion. — There is one point on which the Public Accounts 
Committee iws been exercised before and that is the Government Examiner’s 
access to papers. Mr. Kan expresses the opinion that the Administrations 
vid make over any papers which the Government Examiner requires. I 
think the Committee would be interested in the agreement which has been 
reached on that point. They were particularly interested in it before. 

Maului Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — It appears that the Agents some- 
times say that their office is not a public library and that they could not 
’ supply the papers to the Government Examiner unless they were assured 
of the bona fides of the Government Examiner. 

Mr. Parsons. — I may say that in my experience only one case has 
arisen in which I was asked to take action. I do not think the Company- 
managed Railways refuse the documents Avhich Government Examiners 
necessarily require for performing their duties. 

Mutdvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — You say, “ The Government 
Examiner may complain that his requisitions for files are not complied 
with, or are inordinately delayed, thus making his audit ineffective The 
Administration may retort that if they comply with all his requisitions 
there will soon be no files left in their offices and their worn will be at a 
standst-’ll. 

Mr. Parsons. — Unless both sides act as reasonable men I suppose that 
would be the result. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Thai probably has been the attitude 
of the Agents '! 

Mr. Parsons. — It lias not been the general attitude. 

117. Mr. Das. — That means that the Financial Commissioner and the 
Auditor General agree on most of the points ? 

Mr. Parsons. — On all the points. There is no difference at all. 

118. Mr. Das. — What about paragraph ;16 where Mr. Rail suggests 
that the Administrations should be allowed to criticise the activities- of 
audit in the same way as they are themselves open to criticism ? 

Mr. Parsons. — The matter has not been referred to me by the Auditor 
General. I do not think that any action so far has been taken on that sug- 
gestion. 

119. Mr. Das. — I will put one question. Is the Financial Commis- 
sioner satisfied that the different Administrations will supply the audit 
officers with facts in as short a time as possible • Last year, when Mr. Ran 
was giving his evidence, he said that in some eases the facts as given by 
the audit were not the same as given by the Administrations. 

Mr. Parsons. — We have taken steps to see that there is an agreed pre- 
sentuiion of facts. 

Mr. Das. — I want to know if the Financial Commissioner is satisfied 
that the Agents and Chief Engineers will supply the necessary facts ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. 

Mr. Bunion. — We have laid down an elaborate procedure. At an 
early stage when a case is registered, it is marked provisionally for men- 
tion in the next year’s Appropriation Report. When the paragraph is 
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drafted it is passed on to the Administration for them to accept the para- 
graph or to adduce further facts or further comments. And at a later 
stage, if it is finally decided to include it, a final draft is again sent to the 
Administration through the accounting authority. I think that under this 
procedure there is little or no room for discrepancies, for each side takes 
the ordinary precautions to protect itself. 

Chairman. — I suggest that, now that the Auditor General is satisfied, 
the thing to do is to wait and see how it works, and if we find it working 
satisfactorily, we cannot have a repetition of those cases of disagreement. 

120. Chairman. — The next item is No. 15, “ Preparation by the 
Auditor General, in future, of a Memorandum giving a collection of all 
doubtful eases relating to new services with full details.” That is general ; 
it is not merely a Railway matter. There are two items relating to the 
Railway Department under this head. I do not think we need bother about 
these now. 

Mr. Parsons. — May T say one thing ? Owing to this recommendation 
of the Public Accounts Committee last year, we have not given our views 
but we hoped to place them before the Public Accounts Committee on the 
basis of the Auditor General’s Memorandum. Therefore, we would like, 
on the two items which occur here, to state our case. It is not a matter in 
which there is a squabble between the two sides, but it is a question of 
getting some riding as to what is a new service or a new instrument of 
service. 

Chairman. — You want these two particular cases discussed now ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Otherwise, there will be no statement from the point of 
view of the Government of India. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin ChaudJmry. — Why did you not give your reasons 
to the Auditor General when he asked for them ? 

Mr. Parsons. — He had to prepare a Memorandum for the Committee 
and he would presumably put it down for discussion by the Committee. 
The Auditor General did not ask us for any reasons. 

.121. Chairman. — Let us then take the first item in Appendix IN. 
After going through it, the point 'that strikes me there is that this was 
charged to capital (open, lines), was it not ? 

Mr. Parsons, — Yes. 

- 122. Chairman. — Does not that knoek out the argument which says, 
“ On the other hand, it must be recognised that provision for drainage is 
an essential and permanent liability of those responsible for the mainten- 
ance of the permanent way ” ? If this work was undertaken as part of 
the “ essential and permanent liability of those responsible for the main- 
tenance of the permanent way”, then it ought to have been charged' to 
maintenance and not to capital. 

Mr. Parsons. — Supposing we find that a particular stretch of land gets 
waterlogged and it is necessary to build further bridges or culverts under 
the line, under our present rules of allocation that cost would go to capital. 
If wo had foreseen the liability at the time {he line was built, it would have 
been charged to capital. 
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Mr. Bur don . — The words “ maintenance of the permanent way ” are 
not used in the ordinary accounting sense ; they are nsed in a general sense. 

Chairman. — Tf there is anything in the argument that it is part of their 
pernnmenl liability, then I think it follows that it ought to be charged to 
maintenance in the accounting seuse. It seems to me that if you treat it 
as capital expenditure, that is a strong argument for saying that that is 
a new service. 

Mr. Parsons. — May I give our views on that ? Apart from the ques- 
tion how the cost of this work was to he charged, the actual position was 
tin's. Around this particular lake just north of Mandalay, there were 
heavy rains and the water level rose far in excess of anything that had 
occurred before. The Administration had to do something to prevent the 
washing away of the line there. Therefore, in this particular case they cut 
through a fresh channel to get rid of the water. "We have had in the past, 
not every year, hut we do have fairly frequently, similar occurrences in this 
country. I have looked up one or two similar cases — I think in 1028 or 
1927 — where we had to incur expenditure amounting to Us. 20 lakhs or 
more, not in quite the same circumstances, but again owing to the possibility 
of our line being 'washed away. I think there was a cyclone on the east 
coast section. We have. I suppose everv year, a certain amount of ex- 
penditure to incur in that way owing to floods. Therefore, it seems to me 
difficult to maintain that this was a new service. This kind of thing is not, 
in fact new on Indian Railways. With regard to the amount, which was 
the oilier point raised, all I can sav is that in the previous case which I 
looked up, the amount was more than it was in this case and it did not 
seem therefore that it would come in as a new service if the amount is to he 
taken as the criterion of a new service. I am not, however', aware that it 
has yet been decided that the amount should he taken as the criterion of a 
row service. So far as the amount is concerned, if it is desirable to pre- 
scribe it, I should suggest Rs. 20 lakhs as the normal limit 

123. Chairman. — It seems to me that the essential element in a “ new 
service ” is really that it is something unexpected by the Legislative 
Assembly when it passed the estimates. 

Jlr. Parsons . — This, of course, was entirely unexpected at the time 
when we prepared the estimates. 

124. Chairman , — I see in the previous year, in discussing these ques- 
tions one point has been made, namely, the urgency of the measure. It was 
argued that if an urgent need were regarded as a new service which required 
the sanction of the legislature before money could he spent, that might be dis- 
astrous in the public interest. But I do not think that this practical consi- 
deration should influence our view in interpreting what is a “ new service 
The essence of novelty is something that is unexpected by the Legislative 
Assembly. I think the proper way to deal with eases of this land and to 
get over the practical difficulties of urgency is to have some provision in 
the budget for works of urgent capital expenditure for the maintenance of 
existing property. I think we ought to have, and that it is quite legiti- 
mate to have, some reserve provision of that kind and that would give you 
a very good measure of what yon could incur by way of expenditure with- 
out going to the Assembly for a new grant. 

,¥r. Parsons. — I should welcome it. 
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Q'ltairman. — I liad not read this ease at all before, but just reading it 
through hastily, my own view is that this is a ££ new service ” in the sense 
that it was something for which there was no provision and which was un- " 
expected by the Assembly. It was felt on the other hand that the expendi- 
ture must be incurred and that it ivas necessary for the maintenance of 
Government property. But that does not alter the nature of the service. 

Mr. Parsons. — If we had had to get a grant from the Assembly, we 
-would have had to postpone the expenditure. If we had doue so. we should 
not have been able to carry one single passenger or one mauml of goods 
from any place on the line north of Mandalay. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — The main question is whether you 
have to go before the Assembly for this expenditure by a supplementary 
grant. „ 

Mr. Parsons. — We are concerned really with getting a decision 
whether it is new expenditure. If it is a question of having money in our 
budget for this type of emergent expenditure which comes on ns most years 
in one place or another, it would relieve the difficulty straightaway. 

Chairman. — I should like to ask the Auditor General whether he does 
not think that this might be a better way of dealing with the situation than 
to use an instance of this kind to weaken our definition of new service. It 
seems to me that it will be better to have a definite provision for emergent 
capital works of this kind than to say that because they are urgent and are 
required for protection of existing property therefore they are not a “ new 
service 

Mr. Burdon. — But I do not think that will meet the point technically, 
because it still means that if the thing is a new 7 service, then statutorily 
you have got to go to the Legislative Assembly for a supplementary grant. 
The mere fact that it wrns reserved, I do not think would help you. 

125. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — Does the construction of a 
bridge come under the responsibility for maintenance of permanent way ? 

Mr. Parsons. — It might be necessary to construct a bridge in order to 
keep the line open. 

, Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — That is to say, you can spend Rs. 50 
lakhs on a bridge and not come before the Assembly ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I think that is most unlikely. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — No. If a bridge is washed array during 
the rains, then, of course, it would be au emergent work. 

• Mr. Das. — But they must come for a supplementary grant. They do 
not come at all. 

Mr/ Parsons. — The question is whether rve should or should not have 
come for a supplementary grant. The practical question is that we have 
this type of expenditure somewhere, sometimes less, sometimes more in 
most years. 

126. Chairman. — The Budget Officer has called attention to a passage 
from the Report on the Accounts of 1926-27 wherein it is said, ££ During 
our examination of the appropriation accounts of 1926-27 we have had 
occasion to examine the issues involved with reference to certain specific 
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ea^es. We have held that neither the safeguarding of the sources of re- 
venue nor the substitution of one instrument of service for another can be 
- considered to be a new service The question is whether this is to be 
regarded as a safeguarding of the sources of revenue. I think we are 
stretching the point rather too far to say that it is. 

Mr, Parsons. — I do not think that it will apply, though actually we 
should not have got any revenue from the line north of Mandalay and 
should have lost Rs. 8,000 a day. The only question is, iC you wish to 
ipropo.se a money limit, what that money limit should be. At present, we 
attenmt to give details of all items in the programme for a year in the 
pink books we present to tlie Assembly, if the cost is above one lakh. 
The general arrangement with the Standing Finance Committee for Rail- 
ways is that schemes costing Rs. 20 lakhs or over should, come before 
them. That limit was taken I think because it was the limit of the Govern- 
ment of India’s powers before they were increased. Actually, however, 

T have put before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways schemes 
below that limit, if they are what you may describe as new instruments 
of service. If the Government of India wish to lay down a monetary limit 
as to a new service, in view of our position, I should suggest the same limit 
of Rs. 20 lakhs. 

127. Maulvi Abclul Matin Chaudhunj. — Can you tell me what is the 
English limit ? I think it was about £2,000 or something like that for a 
new service. 

Mr. Parsons. — I am afraid I could not tell you. They do hot run their 
railways as a State business. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj . — But they do incur large expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. Badenoch. — Limit is not the only criterion. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — When you suggest Rs. 20 lakhs as 
the limit, that appears to be far too large. 

128. Chairman. — Let us stick to the particular point. After all, we 
are trying to evolve a body of ease law. Here is a definite ease before us 
and we have got to express an opinion on it. I do not quite appreciate your 
point, Mr. Burdon, that if you have a provision in the budget for under- 
taking emergent capital works of this kind, that would not cover the case. * 
That would give a general covering authority for this type of sendee. 

Mr, Burdon. — Yes, I had not noticed that particular part of your pro- 
posal that there should be a general provision for new services 

Chairman. — A general provision for this kind of work whether it is 
technically a new service or not. The Assembly would thereby have given 
authority to treat this kind of work as something covered by their grant. 

Mr. Burdon. — Of course, the difficulty would be, if your definition is 
too narrow you may not achieve the purpose which you have in view ; and 
if your definition is too wide, then the Assembly may not be willing to give 
a carte blanche. There is nothing in the existing situation to prevent you 
from carrying out a work which is necessary to be carried out at once, nor 
is there anything in the existing situation to prevent the Railway Depart- 
mont from coming to the Assembly for a supplementary grant after they 
nave started and carried out the work. 
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129. Chairman. — Rule 50 of the ' Indian Legislative Rules says that 
an estimate should be presented to the Assembly for a supplementary or 
additional grant when ( i ) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is 
found to be insufficient for the purposes of the current year, or (n) a need 
arises during the current year for expenditure for which the vote of the 
Assembly is necessary upon some new service not contemplated in the 
budget for that year That is the point, not contemplated in the Budget 
for that year.* What I am suggesting is that there should be a general 
reserve provision iu the Budget to cover expenditure of an urgent nature 
on services which cannot be presented at the time of the Budget. It need 
not be a large sum. 

Mr. 'Parsons. — A reasonable sum. I recognise that it will lead to the 
possibility of over-estimation, but something probably like Rs. 10 lakhs 
would 

Chairman. — And then you would come with a supplementary grant if 
you found it necessary to exceed it V 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. That will certainly meet us. If we could have 
a grant of that kind, not available for re-appropriation to anything else, 
we should have something to go on with if the Assembly was not sitting, 
without incurring the wrath of the Public Accounts Committee. 

130. Chairman. — Supposing you had a bit of a line which was unsafe, 
and among your works proposals for the year was the improvement and 
strengthening of that line, naturally strengthening might include re- 
building of your permanent w T ay, putting in. a number of culverts, or possi- 
bly re-laying your lines with new' rails and new sleepers, or strengthening 
of bridges. That would come in as a new capital work ? 

Mr. Parsons . — Yes. 

Chairman. — If jmu contemplated that at the time of your Budget, that 
would be included in your new- capital works ? 

Mr. Parsons. — We should show it as a definite item in our Budget. 
This is only a question of emergency work. 

Chairman. — If it was part of your plan at the beginning of the year 
to do this work, you would have put it to the Assembly as a special item 
for a special grant ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. 

Chairman. — And therefore, you would have been accepting that it was 
a new service ? 

Mr. Parsons . — I am not so sure. I should not necessarily call every 
work we put in the Budget a new service ; in fact, it is really to get a 
definition that this point has been raised. 

Chairman. — I think it is a new service from the point of view of requir- 
ing a special vote from the Assembly to authorise you to spend money on 
it, and my point is that if work of this nature has to be specially voted 
when proposed in the Budget, it ought equally to be put before the 
Assembly. for a special vote, if it has to be undertaken not at the beginning 
but in the middle of a financial year. 

L209FinD 
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iLfr. Baclenoch. — Does not a new service contemplate some extension of 
facilities to the public ? Cannot you distinguish between a new service and 
safeguarding an existing service ? 

Chairman. — What is the meaning of extension of facilities to the 
public ? It may be a facility to travel on a safe line instead of on a 
dangerous line. 

Mr. Badenoch. — In the present ease, it is merely safeguarding the 
existing line. If you were putting in heavier rails or doubling the track 
or something like that, that is an extension of facilities. 

131. Chairman. — I cannot distinguish between putting in heavier rails 
or doubling the track and making the track safe to travel on. There is no 
logical distinction between the two. If a track is liable to be broken by 
wash-outs and you say, “ I am going to spend Es. 35 lakhs this year to 
put in culverts and strengthen the embankments, so that the line may 
always be safe and that I can guarantee regular service along it ”, I do 
not see how that is any less an extension of facilities to the public than 
re-laying it with heavier rails so that they can travel faster on it, or 
that it can carry heavier engines or so on. There is exactly the same 
principle in both these cases. I suggest to the Committee that this is a 
new service and that from the practical point of view work of this kind 
should be provided for in the budget, or that steps should be taken to 
regularise the position if it is necessary to undertake unforeseen emergency 
work of this kind. Mr. Burdon, I should like to know whether it is your 
view that this is a new service ? 

Mr. Burdon. — I am afraid I am rather inclined to the other view. It 
seems to me that this expenditure is a very ordinary incident of railway 
administration and I could not persuade myself that this is a new service. 

Chairman. — But you have said so, or your predecessor. 

Mr. Burdon. — It is a doubtful case. I was asked to put up a memo- 
randum for discussion by the Public Accounts Committee. I did not 
commit myself to any definite view, but my actual inclination is to regard 
this expenditure as 

132. Mr. S. C. Mitra. — How many occasions were there during the last 
fifty years when such things occurred ? Is it very ordinary ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I cannot give you the number of instances, but I cannot 
think of any time where a year has passed without there having been cases 
being put up to me for emergent expenditure of this character, not always 
large. I mentioned that cyclone on the East Coast Railway which I think 
cost about Es. 20 or 21 lakhs, I do not remember the exact figure. I 
looked up another one recently which cost about Es. 5 or 6 lakhs, and 
there must be numerous occasions when your expenditure does not even 
come to the Railway Board — of Es. 20,000 or Es. 25,000 — because almost 
every year, in Assam, Madras, the Punjab, you do have this expenditure 
which you have got to incur to keep your lines open. 

133. Maidvi Abdul Matin ChaiCdhury. — But here your ground is, “ It 

must be recognised that provision for drainage is an essential and 
permanent liability of those responsible for the maintenance of the per- 
manent way ' 
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Mr. Parsons. — I am afraid I have not made any statement of that kind, 
but I should probably agree with that statement. 

Mr. Burdon. — It is my Memorandum. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Do you accept this position, that 
because the provision for drainage is a permanent liability, they can go 
on making provision for a drainage scheme for Rs. 20 or 25 lakhs without 
coming to the Assembly ? 

Mr. Burdon. — If they foresaw the necessity for it, it would be incum- 
bent on them to put the expenditure in the budget. That would be subject 
to the ordinary rule for making budget provision for expenditure which 
you intend to incur. This is a ease for a new service not contemplated 
in the budget. There are two parts of the thing, ( a ) it has got to be a 
new service, and (b) not contemplated in the budget. You can have cases 
of new- and old services contemplated in the budget, and if you are able to 
foresee the expenditure, it is your duty to make provision in either ease, 
whether it is ordinary or extraordinary expenditure. 

134. Mr. Das. — Has the Government of India given power to the Rail- 
way Board to spend on any new item of expenditure up to Rs. 20 lakhs ? 
I thought Rs. 5 lakhs was the limit. 

Mr. Parsons. — This is obviously a doubtful case on which we wanted a 
ruling, some sort of a decision. 

Mr. Das . — I am not talking of new expenditure. I am talking even 
of expenditure which will be debited to revenue. I am asking whether the 
Railway Board can incur that expenditure without coming for a supple- 
mentary grant before the Assembly ? 

Mr. Parsons. — It would depend upon whether it was a new service 
or not. 

Mr. Das . — It was not a new service, but new expenditure not originally 
provided in the budget. 

135. Mr. S. C. Mitra . — What is the difficulty in bringing these things 
before the Assembly for a supplementary grant ? 

Mr. Parsons . — The practical difficulty. The Assembly is not sitting 
the whole time, and even when the Assembly is sitting, you cannot always 
find time for putting up these grants. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra . — We have the supplementary grants passed in half 
an hour every year. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub . — He is talking of the time when the 
Assembly is not sitting. 

Chairman. — Your strongest argument is • that this is quite an 
ordinary incident that may be expected to occur in the course of the year. 
I say, if that is so, it is your duty in presenting the Railway budget to the 
Assembly to make some sort of provision for these ordinary incidents and 
you ought to have a head in your budget for emergency expenditure of 
this kind. I think that is the proper way to deal with it. 

Mr. Parsons. — It will meet us perfectly well. 

Chairman . — Whether it is necessary to try and lay down as to what 
.types of this kind of expenditure are new service or not, I do not know. 
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1 think it is rather difficult to find out an exact dividing line between'the 
two. My own view is that this is a new service. It is an improvement of 
the line which, if you had known at the time of the budget that you. were 
going to undertake, you would have put to the Standing Finance Committee 
and treated just as if it were a new service. 

Mr. Parsons. — It would certainly meet us perfectly well if we in future 
put in a reasonable sum for emergent works of this description which arise 
during the year. Of course, it won’t admit of- any accurate estimation. 
In one year it may be Rs. 20 lakhs, in another, Rs. 3 or 4 or 5 lakhs, or 
even less than that if we have luck. 

136. Mr. Bunion. — That will open another door to audit criticism. . . . 

Mr. Parsons. — That we over-estimate our total expenditure l 

Mr. Bunion. — At the present time the audit is required to express an 
opinion as to whether the thing is a new service or not. The audit, in the 
other event, would be required to say whether a particular work undertaken 
came within the particular terms which have been used by the Railway 
Department in presenting the demand to the Assembly. 

. Mr. S. C. Mitra. — So far as the Assembly’s right is concerned, it does 
not improve the situation at all. We should still be giving a blank cheque 
without knowing any particulars. 

Chairman. — On the other hand, if you only vote a reasonable amount, 
then, if it is exceeded, they will have to come for a supplementary grant 
to the Assembly. 

Mr. If aula. — In the Appropriation Accounts there would be a list of 
works on which expenditure had been incurred and you will be able to 
know whether the amount has been spent properly. 

137. Chairman. — It seems to me that a very important element in 
deciding that the present example is a new service is that the expenditure 
has been treated as capital expenditure. If you can treat it as main- 
tenance. obviously it is not a new service ; but if you take the view that it 
is improving the capital value of your property, then you definitely accept 
the opinion that it is something new and does not form part of your 
ordinary maintenance. 

Mr. Bunion. — There was no improving of the property there. It was 
merely maintaining, there was no increasing the earning capacity. 

Chairman. — It must be improving the value of the property ; other- 
wise. there would be no justification for treating it as capital expenditure. 
And it is improving the value of your property for this reason -that it is 
diminishing the risk of casual damage to the railway from floods every year 
which would have to be met against the profit and loss account. It may 
not be increasing your earning capacity, but it is reducing your working 
expenditure on an average. That is the only justification for treating it 
as capital expenditure. I think that is the most significant feature of the 
whole thing, that you treat it as capital. 

Mr. Parso?is. — If the Committee think of proposing something like 
that, then I should like an opportunity of 'going into details regarding the 
procedure for budgeting. The sort of point that has occurred to me is 
this. Supposing we had this general allotment, I shall wish to impose 
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certain restrictions so that this money might not be available for appropria- 
tion elsewhere. Also there could be no question, of course, of distributing 
the allotment among Railways, for it is entirely unforeseen expenditure and 
you could not know where it is going to occur. I should like to see that 
an ordinary small work of, say, Rs. 25,000 is not held up because it comes 
under this grant and so the Railways must go up to the Railway Board 
to get the money. 

Chairman. — You are talking of minor breaches. That would not be 
charged to capital at all. 

Mr. Parsons . — Charged to capital if it is over Rs. 2,000. I thought it 
was Rs. 5,000. 

Chairman . — That was one of the points discussed at the Railway Con- 
ference._ 

Mr. Parsons. — That is much too low a figure. 

Chairman . — You can reserve your judgment then to consider this 
particular aspect of the question. 

Mr. Parsons. — I should like to discuss it with the Auditor General first 
of all. 

Chairman . — There seems to he a prettj 7 unanimous view that it is a 
new service. 

138. Chairman . — We turn to the next item, Purchase of a workshop — 
paragraph 113 of the Report of the Director of Railway Audit. The point 
is that in 1927-28 money had been granted for the purchase of the work- 
shops, but in 1928-29 there was nothing in the budget at all. 

Mr. Parsons. — No. These "workshops are mentioned in several places 
in the Report, paragraph 121 and I think one other paragraph. I am 
not certain that it will not be for the convenience of the Committee if I 
explain to them what happened with regard to these workshops when we 
first took them up. It does not seem to me that this is a new service, this 
particular expenditure on machinery for the workshops, but I do not know 
if the Committee would like me now to deal with the whole subject, or 
merely deal with the question of a new service. 

Chairman. — We are dealing with the question of new service. 

Mr. Parsons . — The actual position here is, we bought the workshops 
in 1927 with the intention of using them for the manufacture of under - 
trames. The equipment of the workshops was not up to date and the first 
sanctioned estimate for re-modelling of the workshops — a good deal of it 
was re-equipment, but there "was a certain amount of alteration in the lay- 
out— was Rs. 15,62,000. We subsequently sanctioned certain electric 
equipment and so on, so that the estimate came on the whole to about 
Rs. 25 lakhs. We could not include any of those estimates in the budget, 
because at the time when the budget was prepared we had not got the 
agreement of the company, to whom the workshops belonged, to sell the 
workshops to us and we were entirely -unaware whether they were going 
to agree to the terms which they were offered. But when once they agreed 
to them, it w 7 as necessary for us to get the workshops into a condition to 
perform their useful function as quickly as possible, and apart from the 
special circumstances of this particular purchase which I shall be able to 
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explain to the Committee when we eome to the later paragraphs, it does 
not seem to me that this differs from any other purchase of fresh equipment 
for workshops. 

Chairman. — You say you could not include in the budget anything for 
the purchase of the workshops because you did not know whether 

Mr. Parsons. — For the re-modelling. 

Chairman. — You included money for the purchase of the workshops 
in the year before ? 

Mr. Parsons. — We did not include money for the purchase of. the work- * 
shops in 1927-28 in the original estimate, but we put it into a supple- 
mentary estimate that year which was laid before the Assembly. 

139. Chairman. — That knocks out your argument that you could not 
include money for the re-modelling of the workshops. If you can go to 
the Assembly for a grant for purchasing the workshops, you could also have 
included a grant for re-modelling ? 

Mr. Parsons. — We put up for a supplementary grant after the esti- 
mates had been presented to the Assembly. 

Chairman. — If you put up estimates for the purchase of the work- 
shops, you could have included a sum for the re-modelling of the work- 
shops. Your assumption that you did not know whether you would get 
them or not must have applied equally to the purchase price and the esti- 
mate for re-modelling ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I think I am right in saying that we did not know, when 
the Railway estimates were put before the Assembly, whether the com- 
pany would accept the offer or not. I could -not have put up in 1927-28 
for a supplementary grant for expenditure in the following years. What 
occurred was this. By the time we put up a supplementary grant in 
March 1928 — I have not got the exact date here — the Railway estimates had 
been passed, and in that particular supplementary grant we mentioned that 
Rs. 20 lakhs was for the purchase of these particular works, but we did not 
mention the cost of the machinery for these workshops at that time. 

Chairman. — It sounds rather a curious position. You say you were too 
late to alter the budget estimates for the following year when you put up a 
supplementary demand for the current financial year, and you could not 
include in that supplementary grant for current financial year what you 
expected to spend next year on re-modelling the workshops. 

Mr. Parsons. — As a matter of fact, the whole position was very curious. 
Unfortunately, this transaction came at a time when there was no Assembly 
sitting, and my recollection is that it was extremely difficult to get the 
estimates through the Standing Finance Committee for Railways before 
presentation of the Budget in that year, but I can look up 

140. Chairman. — If what I have said is correct, the net result of it 
appears to be this. You go to the Assembly in March 1928 for a supple- 
mentary grant for the year 1927-2.8. You knew that you were going 
to spend, let us say, Rs. 20 lakhs, on buying the workshops, which would 
have to be paid in the financial year 1927-28. You also knew that you 
were going to spend Rs. 25 lakhs on re-modelling the works, which expendi- 
ture would fall in the year 1928-29. You could not include- it in your 
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supplementary grant, and it was too late to include it in your budget 
estimates for 1928-29, because the budget estimates had already been passed. 
And because you put up for the purchase a supplementary grant in 1927-28, 
you say you did not go to the Assembly to get the Es. 25 lakhs for re- 
modelling it in 192S-29. The net result of it is this, if my appreciation of 
the position is correct. You go to the Assembly for a demand for Es. 20 
lakhs for meeting a capital expenditure which you know is going to be 
Es 45 lakhs. If that is the position, it does not seem to be satisfactory. 

Mr. Parsons. — May I give the exact position ? The capital estimates 
of Eailways are at present settled in about November of December in the 
year and laid before the Standing Finance Committee for Eailways as 
soon as possible — in this particular year it was, I think, January. When 
the estimates were prepared in November or December we did nob know 
whether the Peninsula Locomotive Co. were going to accept our offer 
of Es. 20 lakhs. They did actually accept the offer on the 6th January. 

Chairman. — 1928 ? 

Mr. Parsons. — 1927. We were going to put the estimates for 1927-28. 
We put up a supplementary grant for that Es. 20 lakhs, I think in 1928 
because of the delay in payment. At that time we had no knowledge of 
the amounts that we should want for re-equipping those workshops. In 
1927-28 we sanctioned an original estimate for re-modelling the workshops, 
of Es. 15,62,000. Subsequently, in August 1927 we gave sanction to certain 
additional estimates for electric equipment. 

141. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — It is a very curious position. 
You came before the Assembly for Es. 20 lakhs for the purchase but you did 
not place the facts before the Assembly ? 

Mr. Parsons. — We came up actually for a supplementary grant of 
Es. 4 crores and 20 lakhs. We detailed a number of works in our explana- 
tion to the Assembly among which was included this Es. 20 lakhs for the 
purchase of the Peninsula Locomotive Co. 

142. Chairman. — What I cannot understand is why you did not include 
I he provision Tor re-modelling the workshops in your budget for 1928-29. 

Mr. Parsons. — We expected the expenditure to be incurred in a pre- 
vious 3 r ear. We expected the re-modelled workshops to be in working order 
by the 31st March 1928, and therefore did not provide for them in 1928-29. 
Put actually rhere was a strike in the Tata Workshops which delajmd us 
and the expenditure was therefore thrown forward. 

Chairman. — When you put up the Eailway budget in February 1928, 
you could not have then expected to include Es. 15 lakhs on re-modelling 
before the end of the financial year ? 

Mr. Parsons . — It was largely a question of the purchase of machinery. 
A. large proportion of this expenditure was on machinery ordered from 
England. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Purchasing new machinery you mean 7 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. 

143. Chairman. — The real thing is, did the Assembly ever have before 
them a proposal which showed that you were going to spend Es. 20 lakhs 
on purchasing the workshops and Es. 25 lakhs on re-modelling ? 
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Mr. Parsons. — The Assembly, to the best of my knowledge, did not 
have any statement as to what the amount to be spent on new equipment 
would be. 

Chairman. — If the Assembly had approved and voted money for the 
purchase of the works plus re-modelling, and then if there was a throw- 
forward of expenditure from 1927-28 to 1928-29/which is what you repre- 
sent to have taken place, then it was not a new service. Was the Assembly 
ever informed, had they ever a chance of voting on that proposal which 
meant not only purchasing the works blit re-modelling them ? 

Mr. Parsons. — They actually, of course, voted a supplementary grant 
of about Rs. 4 crores, which included this particular item of Rs. 15 lalchs 
as Avell as the Rs. 20 lakhs for purchase. 

Maului Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — But you mentioned only . Rs. 20 
lakhs in the estimate but you did not mention Rs. 35 lakhs : 

Mr. Parsons. — Our practice has been only to give the more important 
items. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — You omit 25 lakhs 1 

Mr. Parsons. — Not intentionally in any way. The whole matter was 
explained to the Standing Finance Committee for Railways in the explana- 
tion we gave before putting up the supplementary grant which they 
approved. As you may know, a supplementary grant is not generally dis- 
cussed in the Assembly. That is why I do not think the Assembly were 
told about the machinery at that stage. 

Mr. Burdon. — But they have the proceedings of the Standing Finance 
Committee before them as part of the papers. 

Mr. Parsons. — The proceedings with regard to supplementary grants 
of the Standing Finance Committee would not probably go into details of 
that kind. 

Mr. Bwdon. — Would not a memorandum be presented to the Standing 
Finance Committee ? 

Mr. Parsons. — The Standing Finance Committee were informed of the 
whole facts of the ease straightaway as to what we were going to do. and 
that we should have? to buy fresh machinery. I do not think it came before 
the Assembly, and no opportunity arose for explaining the position. 

144. Chairman. — There are two points. First, did the Assembly 
approve of the purchase of the work plus the remodelling works, and second, 
was the fact known that the expenditure on the remodelling of the works 
was thrown forward unexpectedly from 1927-28 to 1928-29 ? 

Mr. Parsons. — It is a little difficult for me to remember so far back. 
The Assembly certainly knew about the purchase of these works from 
the supplementary demand. I do not think anything was said in the 
Assembly about 15 lakhs being required for re-equipment. 

Chairman. — Was it included in your general demand ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. 

145. Maulvi Abdul Blatin Chaudhury. — If it was placed before tbe 
Assembly that yon wanted 20 lakhs for workshops and another 20 lakhs 
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for remodelling equipment, do you think they would have refused the 
demand ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I think they would have been more likely to refuse the 
purchase of the works than the equipment. 

; Mr. Scott. — It must have been known that equipment price would have 
to be paid. Instead of 25 lakhs and 15 lakhs, might not a whole demand 
for 40 lakhs have been put forward ? It was a very bad Imndobnst. 

Mr. Parsons. — So far as the Government of India were concerned, they 
knew they would have to spend something in the neighbourhood of 20 
lakhs to re-equip these shops for the building of underframes, but we had 
no definite estimates of the machinery and remodelling required until 
actually the works were handed over to us some time I think about April 
or May 1928, when we sent an officer down there to work out exactly what 
he would want in the way of alterations in order to manufacture under- 
frames. 

146. Mr. Scott. — About a year was wasted before the workshops were 
made useful ? 

Mr. Parsons. — There is no doubt whatsoever that if we had wished to 
buy the workshops, we should first of all have made these estimates and at 
ihe same time provided for the machinery ; but those were not the cir- 
cumstances in which we bought these works. 

147. Chairman. — That is I think directly contradictory of what you 
told us before. I understood you to say that, at the time you went- to the 
Assembly with your supplementary demand for purchase, you also included 
in the estimate the cost of the machinery and otherwise before the end of 
the financial year 1927-28, and I understand that it was not till April 
or May that you put an officer down there. Mr. Scott’s point is that 
when you went to the Assembly you .knew not only what your purchase 
price was but what was the probable cost of the remodelling. " 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes, we did. 

148. Chairman. — What I find it hard to understand is why, as you 
mentioned the Tatanagar works as a separate item, you did not show 
together in Demand both the purchase and the remodelling ; that would 
have been the fair way to present the position. 

Mr. Parsons. — Probably we made a mistake in not mentioning it. The 
only reason I can see is that we were explaining a very large supple- 
mentary demand. This was a comparatively minor item. 

149. Chairman. — On the statement of the facts, I think what happened 
was that the Assembly must be taken to have approved both the purchase 
and the remodelling of these workshops, even if they did not do so in 
the same supplementary demand ; that being so, I do not see how the 
remodelling of the works can be regarded as a new service. The expecta- 
tion of this expenditure was included in the original vote or rather on 
the original occasion when the purchase was effected ; and that is why 
I would not regard it as a new service. But I do not think this ought to 
be taken as a precedent for what is a new service or not in this connec- 
tion. Supposing you bought some works for 20 lakhs and supposing you 
.can utilise the old machinery for 4 or 5 years, and that with works worth 
Rs. 20 lakhs, you decide to remodel the whole undertaking spending 
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another 25 lakhs, in such a case I say that you would be creating quite a 
different asset and that the expenditure of the 25 lakhs would have made a 
sufficiently important change in your asset to constitute a new service. 

Mr. Parsons. — The purchase of the Tatanagar shops as approved was 
a definitely new service and equally I think I should agree that, if we 
entirely remodelled the workshops that would also be a new service. 

Chairman. — We are not really called upon to decide whether the re- 
modelling in this case was of sufficient importance to constitute a new 
service. All we have got to decide is whether in the circumstances in which 
the purchase was approved, the Legislative Assembly must be taken also 
to have approved the remodelling. I think it must be regarded as one 
transaction. They voted the money in one lump sum vote. 

150. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Was this placed before the Railway 
Standing Finance Committee V 

Mr. Parsons. — The original purchase was not placed before them 
because at that time there was an interregnum between two Assemblies and 
there was no Standing Finance Committee to put it before. .The offer 
had to be made very urgently. Subsequently, though the offer had been 
made, there was a good deal of negotiation with the Peninsula Locomotive 
Company, and the money was not spent in the year 1926-27. We then 
wanted money for 1927-28 anticipating that it might be spent in 1927-28. 
It was placed before the Standing Finance Committee when they approved 
the supplementary grant in that year. Actually, I believe I explained all 
the circumstances to the Standing Finance Committee before the supple- 
mentary grant came up, as a matter of general interest. 

Chairman. — When you did explain, you explained not only the pur- 
chase but the remodelling cost ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Though these facts may not have come formally to the 
notice of the • Assembly, they were well known ; in fact we had questions 
on the subject. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Did the question of remodelling come up 
before the Standing Finance Committee ? 

Mr. Parsons. — They were aware that we should have to remodel the 
works to a certain extent. 

Chairman. — How 1 

Mr. Parsons. — Because I told them. 

Chairman. — Was it included in your Memorandum ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I am doubtful, because normally our procedure is to 
lay supplementary grants before them with just' the Memorandum which 
appears before the Assembly. 

Chairman. — If it was not in your Memorandum, how would you have • 
told them ? 

Mr. Parsons. — In discussion in Committee. 

151. Chairman. — If your case is that the remodelling was closely con- 
nected with the purchase and that it does not constitute a new service, 
then you ought to have put the two things together before the Legislative 
Assembly. If I understand the facts correctly, I think you are open to 
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criticism for not having done that. I think it would have been reasonable 
to mention it in the supplementary demand so that your own argument, 
if it was not a new service, convicts you of not representing the facts 
properly at the time to the Assembly. 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes, Six*, but I must submit that the Railway Standing 
Finance Committee knew about it and the two things were lai’gely the 
same. 

Chair yuan. — If this was so, then on that ground, I think, it was not a 
new service in 1928-29, but only on that ground. 

Mr. Mitra. — If we may take it that it was brought to the notice of the 
Assembly, it is all right 

152. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — When you started the transaction 
for purchasing these workshops, were you yourself certain that i*emodelling 
was necessaxy ? 

Mr. Pay'sons. — Before we made any offer of purchase, we sent two 
officers down to elicit information as to what the works were worth and 
what we could use them for if we did take them ovei*, and on their report 
we said, f *' if we take them over, we will make underframes in them.; and 
we were well aware then that they would require a good deal of extra 
money spent on them. We did not know exactly what machinery would 
be required until we put another officer in after we had taken over the 
works. We knew perfectly well that most of the machinery was old 
stuff. 

Chairman. — In this particular ease the remodelling is not a new service 
Hot because it is not a sufficiently important and distinct transaction but 
because it was part of the original transaction and we must assume that 
the Standing Finance Committee knew about it and therefore through them 
the Assembly knew about it. I think that is the proper answer. 

Mr. Mitra. — Perhaps that is a correct assumption. 

153. Chairman. — This new duty of interpretation which has been cast 
oil this Committee takes up very much of our time. I think if the Auditor- 
Genei*al would in the first place give us his own definite view, that would 
Ijerhaps be a better arrangement and save us a good deal of discussion. 

Mr. Parsons. — -Unless there was a really substantial difference of 
opinion,. we should readily accept the Auditor General’s view. 
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Air. T. S. Sankara* Aiyar, Director of Finance, | 

Railways. J 

154. Chairman. — We shall now take up item 16, Appendix II. 

Mr. Parsons. — On this item we have submitted a Memorandum to the 
Committee which J think will meet the views which they expressed at 
their last meeting. 

Chairman. — We had a long discussion about this item last year and 
the procedure which we then adopted is set out in Appendix VIII. It 
gives the railways a certain amount of latitude but at the same time I 
think it preserves the complete control of the Assembly. I may inform 
the members that I am quite satisfied with the arrangement myself. 
We have given a good deal of thought as to how the best result is to be 
achieved. 1 think the Auditor General last year suggested a mere token 
vote and my view about that was that it would enable projects to be 
started which might land the Government in very heavy commitments. 
As we have got it now, the Assembly will have full information as to the 
total cost for completing any of the lines between which -the Railway 
Board want to choose, and it will also make clear that commitments in 
excess of a certain amount will not be undertaken. 1 think in this way 
the Assembly will have a much better control than it had before. What 
I am suggesting is that if you are not ready to discuss this item, we 
should provisionally approve of it and if any member wishes to submit 
any observations in writing before the end of our session, he can do so. 

155. Chairman. — Ttem 19, Appendix Tl. This is merely a general 
recommendation we made last year. You will remember that, it came 
up iu connection with the brick works maintained by one of the Railways 
where they spent a great deal of more money than they had anticipated, 

Mr. >S. C. Mi! ra. — There is another case this year also about the 
bricks, which is more or less of the same nature. 

Chairman. — l think satisfactory instructions have been issued. 

Mr. Parsons. — Apart from the particular point mentioned in the 
explanation, we have issued general instructions also to Railways. We 
do not want them to take up side shows. There is no disagreement on 
that point. Occasionally it may be necessary to have them, but we have 
got to be very particular about them. We do not want side shows if we 
can possibly avoid them. I have quite recently issued orders stopping 
the manufacture of bricks by machines and we are considering whether 
we ought not to stop even making them by hand moulding. 

156. Chairman. — Item 20, Appendix II. 
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Mr. Parsons. — I may mention for the information of the Committee 
that in important cases we consult the Finance Member before any 
changes are proposed at all and it would be entirely for the Finance 
Member to decide whether he wishes at that stage to consult the Public 
Accounts Committee. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhuri. — But the question is whether you 
should consult the Public Accounts Committee also. 

Mr. Parsons. — That depends entirely on the Finance Member. If 
he thinks that the matter is of sufficient importance he would consult 
the Public Accounts Committee. There is no objection to doing so from 
the railway point of view at all. 

Chairman. — I think you can take it that the Finance Member will 
consult the Public Accounts Committee in important cases. 

Mr. Parsons. — Sometimes we have very minor changes. For instance, 
this year we made a change merely to divide up one head into two in 
order to get better control. 

157. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhuri. — In the meantime, in the 
Memorandum you have submitted on Mr. Puri’s Report there is no 
change of forms. 

Mr. Parsons. — I would not like to commit myself categorically. Re- 
cently there have been no important changes in the form of demands. I 
can only recollect one myself. We suggested the splitting up of what 
was previously one head in order to make the figures more understandable. 

Chairman. — There is a case in point. It was dealt with in Appen- 
dix VIII. 

Mr. Parsons.— That would be an important change because there is 
some principle behind it. 

158. Mr. S. C. Mitra. — I think the question was more raised from 
the standpoint whether this Committee is consulted about the change 
of forms and I think that .under the rules we can claim that primarily it 
is our right to be consulted. It is not to be left entirely to the Standing 
Finance •Committee for Railways. 

Chairman. — That is the point. I think what has been suggested now 
is really the best way of dealing with it. As a result of the Railway 
Convention, there are undoubtedly two authorities, the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways which is the primary body to be consulted and 
the Public Accounts Committee. I do not think there is any jealousy 
or conflict between the two. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra. — We are not disputing the right of the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways going into it. What we maintain is 
that we are also authorised by the Legislature to bring to the notice of 
the Assembly every grant. We cannot avoid our responsibility to go 
through this as a whole. 

Chairman. — It is simply a question of changing of forms of demands. 
A new form for putting forward demands for capital expenditure has 
been suggested so that the Assembly can maintain control and at the 
same time leave a certain amount of latitude to Railway authorities to 
choose between alternative projects which may be started in a particular 
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year. That is a case of great importance and of course I would like to 
see that the Public Accounts Committee is consulted. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub . — It is also the duty of the Committee 
to see that the money voted by the Legislature has been spent, within the 
scope of the Demand. 

Chairman . — That you do in the ordinary course. The understanding 
will be that the Finance Member will consult the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee on all important changes in the form in which the demands are 
submitted. It recognises the position of the Public Accounts Committee 
in the right way without involving constant conflict between it and the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways. I hope the Committee is 
satisfied with that. 

159. Chairman . — Item 32, Appendix II. Is there anything to be 
said about this item l 

Mr. Parsons . — I should first line to explain that we wrote to the 
Agent of the Railway and told him that v r e thought that the Assistant 
Engineer was also to blame, and that w r e should have asked for dis- 
ciplinary action to be taken against him but for the information that his 
subsequent service has been good. "We pointed out that the Committee 
wished further inquiries made to fix the responsibility for the loss of the 
measurement sheets, and we asked the Agent to attempt to fix responsi- 
bility for the loss- and take suitable disciplinary action. The Agent has 
replied that this case occurred in a temporary development district and 
the loss of the measurement sheets may be explained by the fact that the 
temporary district was closed before the inspection took place. I believe 
what he means is that when the district was closed all the papers were 
removed to a permanent office, and that they were lost during transit. 
The case is six years old and it is difficult to fix the responsibility on 
anybody after the lapse of such a long time. As the case is an old one, 
it would be difficult to find out exactly -who was responsible for the custody 
of these documents at each particular stage. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub . — This Committee is here only to make 
post-mortem examination after many years have elapsed. In each case 
it can be easily said that it is impossible to locate responsibility because 
the matter is an old one. New things never come before this Committee ; 
we have alu r ays got to see things which are at least three years old. 

Mr. Parsons . — The earlier w r e can get information the better. From 
our point of view I am trying to make arrangements that when anything 
important of this kind occurs we should . immediately get information 
about it. That is the only way in which we can avoid the occurrence of 
cases in which we cannot take effective action because they are too old. 

Chairman . — The period of six years is not a normal one. This is an 
exceptional case. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub . — It should not be treated as a precedent - 
for the future. 

Mr. Parsons . — I never want bad precedents. 

160. Chairman . — Item 33, Appendix II. We must accept the legal 
opinion tendered by the Government Solicitor. 
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Mr. Parsons. — I might explain that in this particular case there was 
no evidence of mala ■ fides and in order to launch a criminal prosecution 
it is necessary that we should establish mala fides. Mr. Sheinvard raised 
the question whether a charge of forgery could be brought. In this 
particular ease there was nothing which was even technically forgery. 
We have issued instructions that normally in any serious case Railways 
should immediately take competent legal advice whether a criminal pro- 
secution shoidd be* launched or not and that they should ordinarily follow 
that advice. 

161. Chairman. — Item 34. Appendix II. 

Mr. Parsons. — The remarks in the last column do not represent the 
considered opinion of the Railway Board. Actually the Branch con- 
cerned in the Railway Board’s office did not consider that it was neces- 
sary to go into the Array Department Rules. The ease came to me a few 
days ago and the Chief Commissioner and T did not agree with that 
opinion. The position act nail} 7 is that the military authorities have had 
a lot to do with land cases recently and have very carefully examined 
what their procedure should be. I do not see any reason wby we should 
not learn by their experience. We have therefore instructed our office 
to make a careful comparison between our present rules and the rules 
of the Arm} 7 Department to see if we can import something from them to 
our advantage. 

Chairman. — So, we shall have a further report from you on this 
point. 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. I do not say that we shall adopt the Military 
rules in toto, hut we shall certainly try to find out if we can in any way 
profit by them. 

162. Chairman — Item 35, Appendix II. This item is still under 
consideration ? 

Mr. Parso-ns. — This item relates actually to the- allocation of the cost 
of rolling stock. I have had a discussion with Mr. Badenoch about it 
but we have not yet come to any conclusion. I am afraid I cannot for 
the moment say more than that. 

163. Chairman. — Item 36, Appendix II. 

Mr. Parsons. — We have only just recently got the report ; I have 
not myself seen it yet. 

164. Chairman — Item 37, Appendix II. You say that the recom- 
mendation has been noted. Does that mean that it has been accepted ? 

Mr. Parsons. — We are quite prepared to accept the recommendation, 
but we have got no such lines at present. After all, it is a recommenda- 
tion to which effect can only be given on each particular occasion on 
which you get a Local Government pressing us to build a line which we 
do not want to build except on the guarantee system. 

Chairman. — We may take it that normally, when a recommendation 
has - been noted, it means that you have no counter suggestion to make f 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. 
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165. Chairman. — Item 38, Appendix II. I do not know whether the 
Committee would like to go into this in detail. What is your position 
about it, Mr. Parsons ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Mr. M. K. Mitra has recently been down there and is 
in a better position to explain the situation. 

Mr. M. K. Mitra . — The general position is that we have cleared a 
lot of the arrears, but it will still take some time to put everything on 
a fully satisfactory basis. The real difficulty was with regard to the 
classification. There was no system really in the Company days and 
afterwards when the 0. R. R. came in they had a different classification 
from what the E. I. R. had, and things got worse. We have done a lot 
with regard to the past transactions but I am afraid it will still take 
sometime with regard to them. So, what we have now done is to start 
a fresh account from the 1st of April 1930. We shall take count of the 
stock that is in hand and I have arranged for a separate set of men to 
deal with the current transactions and another set to deal with the past, 
that is to say, with regard to the balances that should correctly represent 
the actual book balances on the 31st March 1930. The work with regard 
to the past transactions, I think, will take at le/ist another 6 months or 
so, but with regard to the current transactions from the 1st April, we 
shall be absolutely on a satisfactory footing. 

Mr. Parsons . — May I add a word to what Mr. Mitra has said ? Our 
difficulty, as far as I can ascertain, is that the classification of stores on 
the East Indian Railway was not the same in a great many respects as 
that on the' 0. and R. Railway. When, therefore, these two Railways 
were amalgamated they had no ledgers from which you could say of 
such and such an article that so much of it is present stock. What we 
did with regard to that was to put on a stores officer to go through the 
classification and try and get a uniform classification for all depots, and 
at the same time to examine what the annual consumption of each article; 
is so as to lay down the maximum balances of each article. The work 
has started on the E.,1. Railway at the Howrah Depot, and I think the 
special officer each week or at short periods submits his proposals for 
the classification of various items of stores. He is dealing actually with 
about 80,000 items. When I went down there last, 1 found that the 
procedure for dealing with his recommendations was not, to my mind, 
likely to get decisions quickly enough, and so I arranged with the Agent 
that the special officer should discuss each week whatever items he had 
examined with the Chief Accounts Officer and the Controller of Stores 
and orders should then immediately issue on his proposals. If there was 
any divergency of opinion the matter was to be taken straight to the 
Agent and settled by him. But it will take some time to get the classi- 
fication right because we are dealing with a very large number of items. 

166. Mr. S. C. Mitra . — The Controller of Railway Accounts stated 
in August 1929 that in the course of the next six months he was confident 
that there would be almost a model method on the East Indian Railway 
Account Office with the introduction of machine methods of accounting. 
The latest information with regard to the progress of the work is that 
the machines have arrived about the beginning of February 1930. The 
Controller of Railway Accounts has also stated that the preliminary 
work will be commenced on the North Western Railway only in the first 
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instance and thereafter the scheme will be put into operation on the East 
Indian Railway That is what the Report of the Director of Railway 

Audit says. So it seems to me that though it was promised to be done 
in sis months they have not succeeded. 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — Sis months after the introduction of the machines. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra— The Controller of Railway Accounts said that in 
the v^urse of the nest sis months he was confident that there would be 
almost a model method on the East Indian Railway with the introduction 
of machine methods of accounting. 

Mr. M. E. Milra. — It has been introduced from April. The machines 
came in February and we started with the new year. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra. — Tt is not in contemplation to commence the esperi- 
ment bn the North Western Railway. 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — The esperiment on the North Western Railway 
is being carried on simultaneously, but we are not waiting- for the results 
of the North Western Railway esperiment. We have introduced it in 
one depot on the East Indian Railway, viz., the Howrah depot, and by 
the time we introduce it in other depots, we shall know what is going on 
on the North Western Railway. 

167. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — We should like to know what 
Mr. Badenoeh thinks of the position there. 

Mr. Baclenoch. — There is no trouble about the totals. The total of 
the balances of stores according to the ledgers has been reconciled with 
the totals according to the general accounts. I think the Committee can 
be sure that no money has gone astray. The trouble is with the details. 
The classification has really been in a hopeless mess, and the amounts of 
receipts and issues that have been taken to ^particular ledgers do not 
sometimes relate to the articles in the particular ledger ; that' is to say, 
owing to the mistake in classification one type of article has been taken 
to a ledger belonging to another type of article. To my mind the only 
way of settling the difficulty is the way that Mr. Mitra has adopted, 
and that is to have a classification made, have the stores sorted out 
according- to the classification, complete the account and then take .stock 
of your balances in the particular ledger. T think that is the only way. 
I do not think there is anything to be gained by making the old ledgers 
agree. 

168. Chairman. — You would simply scrap your old ledgers and begin 
afresh ? 

Mr. Badenoeh — Yes. You simply scrap your old ledgers and really 
start afresh, because we have been assured and we know that the total 
according to the old classes, — that is to say, the 30 classes of the old East 
Indian Railway Company include Mr. Parsons, 80,000 items. I do not 
think it is possible to do any useful work by trying to keep the old 
ledgers alive. 

169. Chairman. — How long will that take ? 

Mr. ' Badenoeh. — It is for Mr. Mitra to say. The mere preparation 
of the lists will take a long time, and after that we have got to get the 
actual articles properly sorted, then we have got to do the complete 
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accounts in 80,000 items, and it will take a certain amount of time. It 
is rather too hopeful an estimate to say that it could he done in six 
months. 

Chairman. — Will it be finished ‘before we meet again next year ? 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — I expect it to be finished in about eight months 
or so. Of course, we will have to put on extra, men. to the work. 

170. Maulvi Muhammad Y ninth. — I should like to know what 
Mr. Kaula thinks of what we have heard. • 

Mr. Kaula. — My views are rather pessimistic. I am not at all hope- 
ful that they will be able to do this even within a year from the way in 
which they have been managing this thing during the past years. You 
have present here an officer who has been actually in charge of this kind 
of work and I think he will be able to give information on the subject — 
I mean Mr. Sankara Aiyar. He was in the East Indian Railway Accounts 
[Office and he must have better information about this thing than any 
one of us here and he will be able to tell you what are the difficulties. 
To illustrate my point, I will just put one question to Mr. Mitra. He 
says he has separated the current work from the work which is in arrears. 
In regard to the work in arrears your main difficulty is the classification. 
What classification have you adopted with regard to the current 
transactions ? 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — All the men in the depots and the Accounts 
Offices will work in close co-operation now. They will fix upon a pro- 
visional nomenclature for each type of article. To fix a standard per- 
manent nomenclature will take at least a year or more, but in the 
meantime, we hope to find no difficulty in working oil a provisional* basis. 

171. Mr. Kaula. — Am <T correct in saying that wfith regard to your 
current accounts also there is no finality until your .work in regard to 
classification has been fully^ completed l 

Mr. M. I(. Mitra. — Certainly. What we have done is this. We 
have started from the 1st April without any balances. We have left the 
opening balance blank for the tune being and we are posting the transac- 
tions of the year only. 

Mr. Kaula. — You may still find at the end of the year that your 
items described in the current year's ledger are different from the items 
that were there previously. 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — Some of them may be different, but we shall 
be working in close co-operation with the depots in the matter of the 
provisional nomenclature. Though we may have to make changes here 
and there, I do not expect they will be very many. 

Mr. Kaula.— For the purposes of this Committee those answers are 
quite sufficient to show that it will take a long time. 

172. Chairman. — Mr. Kaula, when yon say you are pessimistic, yon 
mean you are pessimistic as to the time. You do not mean you are 
pessimistic in the sense that they may discover serious trouble ? 

Mr. Kaula. — That will necessarily be the case because shortages must 
be discovered. But one eannot say definitely what the nature of the 
shortages will be ; there may be excesses or shortages. What I say is, 
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Mr. Mitra 7 s methods may, be all right, but I doubt -if the people who are 
running the show are tlie people who will be able to manage it. 

173. Mr. Parsons. — Is it on the question of personnel ? 

Mr. Kaula. — I think so very strongly. The local personnel there. 

. 174. Mr. 8. C. Mitra. — We find we are in the same hopeless" position. 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — I do not say so. We have done more than half 
the work already. The arrears and confusion have been going on for 
years and they ca nn ot be remedied all of a sudden. When Mr. Scott 
said that it would be done within six months after the introduction of 
the machines, he must have referred to the current transactions only. 

175. Mr. 8. C. Mitra. — There is not much disparity in the totals ? 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — No. There has been regular reconciliation with 
the class ledgers. Of course, with regard to the ledgers — Mr. Badenoch 
did not quite explain and that is why the Chairman had some difficulty 
in understanding the' position — it was not that the total of the 80,000 
balances was agreed with the total of the debit to stores as per accounts, 
but we had another method 'of classifying these 80,000 items into 30 
classes. Instead of posting into 80,000 ledger accounts, we posted unto 
* 30 class ledgers and their total agreed with the general accounts. 

176. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Do you agree with the proposal of 
Mr. Kaula to appoint a special officer ? 

Mr. Kaula. — You want a stronger Controller of Accounts, I mean the 
Chief Accounting Officer. 

* 

Mr. Parsons. — I am not prepared to deal with the personality of „ the 
Chief Accounts Officers. Mr. Kaula seems to me to be making a reflection 
or. the Chief Accounts Officers, which I think ought to be proved. 

Mr. Kaula. — I was sitting silent all the time and it was only when I 
was definitely asked a question by the Committee that I expressed my 
opinion. 

Chairman. — Mr. Kaula is merely expressing his opinion that it is a 
big job and he is doubtful whether the present staff can cope with it. 

Mr. M.Jl. Mitra. — I have carefully looked into that question, because 
there was a lot of discussion last year about the efficiency of the staff. ' I 
think it is not the inefficiency of the staff in question but it is the insuffi- 
ciency of the staff. A part of this work is work which has never been 
done before and therefore we shall have to get extra staff and we "are 
arranging for it. 

177. Chairman. — Are the Railway authorities satisfied now that the 
staff they have got is capable of tackling this job and getting it through 
in a reasonable time .? 

Mr. Parsons. — I can tell the Committee that if Mr. Mitra thinks that 
any extra staff is required we shall immediately give it to him. 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — Then I am prepared to take the responsibility upon 
myself. ^ I have carefully looked into the matter of the staff and I think 
the staff is certainly insufficient, because we have got a lot of work which 
has not been done in the past and which has to be done. As I said, in the 
old company days, there were priced ledgers so to say, that is, ledger 
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accounts of these 80,000 items, but they were never reconciled with the 
general books, and such reconciliation as they had annually was not worth 
anything. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub . — You mean to say that the people who are 
working in it had no experience of this sort of work ? 

Mr. i¥v K. Mitra. — No, I do not mean that. I mean we have taken 
up a lot of new work, which was not done before and this new work i* 
absolutely necessary in order to bring the things on to a satisfactory foot 
ing. 

Chairman . — Then you say you want additional staff ? 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — Yes, Sir. 

Chairman . — You have not asked for it ? 

Mr. M. K. Mitra . — It is quite recently that I have been looking into 
the details. I got a letter from the Chief Accounts Officer and I asked him 
to give me complete details as to the exact strength of staff he wanted. 
He made out a very big bill. I shall have to cut it down and then I shall 
put it up before the Financial Commissioner. 

178. Chairman . — This business has taken a very long time and the 
Committee had an assurance that it would be completed in a short time, 
and that assurance has not been made good. That creates a presumption 
in our minds that something is wrong, and Mr. Ivaula who was asked his 
opinion has expressed his opinion that the staff wants strengthening ; with- 
out casting any reflection on the personnel, he thinks that the staff wants 
strengthening. It is not for us in this Committee to make detailed recom- 
mendations, because we cannot do your business for you. All we can say - 
is that in our opinion this is very unsatisfactory. We must express the 
view very strongly that this business ought now to be definitely cleared 
up within the next financial year, and you have to accept the responsibility. 

Mr. M. K. Mitra .— I do. 


Chairman , — If you want more staff, it is for you to say so. I do not 
think we as a Committee can say anything more than that. 

179. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — I want to read out what Sir 
Frederic Gauntlett said last year : “ May I put it this way. I think it 
is generally agreed that the administration of the Stores, Department in 
the East Indian Railway has been very bad from quite the top for some 
years past, and there is no clerical staff in the world that can work effi- 
ciently if the administration for several years has been bad. That must 
make a staff inefficient ”. 

Mr. Kaula . — That is the Stores Department and not the stores accounts 
or stores audit. 


180. Mr. Scott . — Is this a new system that has been recently intro- 
duced ? Is it entirely hew to the East Indian Railway ? 

Mr. M. K. Mitra . — Are you referring to the machine portion or the 
other portion ? 


Mr. Scott . — The machine portion. 

Mr. M. K. Mitra . — The machine portion is altogether new. 
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Mr. Scott. — It is not working in any other Railway at all ? 

Mr. M. E. Mitra. — No. It has been in use on the North Western 
Railway for a short time. 

Mr. Scott. — When yon get the thing working on the North Western 
Railway yon send some people who have worked it on the North Western 
Railway to show the staff how to work it on the East Indian Railway and 
you also send some people from ihe East Indian Railway for training on 
the North Western Railway. ( • 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — Yes. We are now working in one depot only on 
the East Indian Railway independently of the North Western Railway. 

181. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — What about Mr. Kaula’s sugges- 
tion that a special officer should be appointed ? 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — I do not think it is necessary. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — You yourself realise that the staff R in- 
sufficient, if not incapable, and you arc in need of having additional staff. 
What is your objection to accepting Hr. Kaula’s suggestion that a special 
officer who has first hand knowledge of the matter may be deputed to clear 
off the arrears " 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — I do not think it will be one man's work. He may 
be a genius, and yet he may not be able to do it unless he has a sufficient 
staff. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — He will supervise the work. If an ex- 
pert is appointed, he will no) work single-handed, but with his personal 
knowledge he will be in a better position to see that the work is done pro- 
perly. 

Mr. 31. K. Mitra. — I have no objection if that is done, but I do not 
think it is necessary. 

I 

182. Chairman. — Mr. Mitra ’s point is, if there is any deficiency, it is 
shortage of staff and not incapacity on the part of the staff. He takes the 
responsibility and I do not think we can do anything except to underline 
his responsibilitj^. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra. — If he takes the responsibility, I think we shall be 
satisfied. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — But he has not given any definite assur- 
ance as to how long it will take. 

Chairman. — Mr. Mitra has stated that- the whole thing will be finished 
in eight months. 

Maulvi Muhammad- Yakub. — Yon are responsible for that. 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — I take that responsibility. 

Chairman. — As far as we are concerned, we want to know that it will 
be finished within the next financial year before we have to deal with the 
matter again. You cau expect some strong criticism from the Committee 
if it is not finished by then, because they have been put off by promises and 
assurances several times already. 
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183. Mr. Das . — I shall read from last year’s evidence : 

“ Chairman. — When yon have settled on your plan yon will tackle 
it, and so far yon have no reason to think that your recom- 
mendation will not be approved by the Railway Board. -You 
have not so far put up any definite recommendation about 
the staff and abont reorganising the whole system ? 

Mr. Scott. — I have not put up any recommendation and I have not 
the full details as to the staff to be displaced — possibly about 
30. or '10 or even 50 per cent. 

Chairman . — What would that mean in numbers ? 

Mr. Scott . — I should think the staff occupied there will be about 
120 

Mr. S. C. Mitra . — -Later on, he says, “ In the course of the next six 
months I am confident that there will be almost a model method on the East 
Indian Railway.” 

Mr. Das. — I want to draw attention to another portion of the 
evidence : — 

“ Chairman. — Would j r ou be able by cutting out the superfluous 
supervising staff to retain a reduced staff of good quality or 
would you have to remove the whole of the supervising staff 
and put in new people ? 

Mr. Scott . — I have not come to any decision about the superior staff 
beyond what I have stated that it is a matter about which 
I have left tentative instructions with the Chief Accounts 
Officer, that it is occupying my attention and in a couple of 
months’ time I hope I can take definite action. I have come 
to no definite decision about particular officers.” 

I think that supports Mr. Kaula ’s statement just now. 

Chairman . — Since then, has there been any change, any new people 
being put in on top ? - 4 

Mr. M. If. Mitra. — No. 

Mr. Parsons. — Shortly after I returned from home I remember pass- 
ing orders that the officer in charge should not be transferred and should 
be left in charge of the stores accounts department. We have him still 
there. 

184. Chairman. — When did Mr. Scott go ? 

Mr. Parsons. — He went on leave about December. 

185. Chairman. — Did he put up any recommendations after this exa- 
mination by the Public Accounts Committee ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I was not here. So far as I am concerned, the only re- 
commendation that I can recollect is this question of appointing a parti- 
cular officer to remain in charge of the stores work. 

Chairman . — We are in great difficulty because the witnesses we have 
before us are entirely different from those we had before us last year. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — And those who take the responsibility 
this year may not be before the Committee next year. 
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Mr. Parsons. — May I say straightaway that if Mr. Mitra considers it 
desirable that we should put another special officer in charge of this work, 
I shall certainly accede to his recommendation, but I gather, Mr. Mitra, 
that you want more accountants and not necessarily a change in the 
supervising staff. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — Sir Frederic Gauntlet! ’s view was 
that unless you made a change at the top no change in the subordinate 
staff would be very effective. 

186. Chairman. — We cannot make any recommendation about a special 
officer, but the Committee is entitled to express some dissatisfaction with 
the way in which it has been constantly put off in this matter. 

Mr. Ccott. — A man comes along and makes a promise and the next 
man does not seem to have taken any notice of what the first man has said. 

Mr. Parsons. — It was particularly for that reason that I passed orders 
that this officer I have mentioned should not be taken away. For I quite 
agree with you what we do want is continuity in the people who are 
likely to put things through. 

187. Mr. Broil. — In this ease it does not seem lo have taken place. 
Mr. Mitra does not seem to know what Mr. Scott has promised. 

. Mr. ill. K. Mitra. — I knew. We expected the machines to come to this 
country in November last year. The machines came in February and 
then there was no use taking up the work in March. So we took it up in ' 
April. lie expected everything to be all right within six months after tho 
machine system had been introduced. The machine system has been in- 
troduced from April now. That is -with regard to a part of the work. 
The machines were tabulating machines. 

Mr. Das. — Machines and reorganisation of superior staff are quite 
different things, and Mr. Scott was definite that the staff would be re- 
organised in two months. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Mr. Scott’s opinion was quite different 
from Mr. Mitra ’s point of view. Did you take any notice of what Mr. 
Scott said in this Committee when you took over ? 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — Certainly. That is why I said I looked into the 
matter of inefficiency and I was satisfied that the staff were not so very 
inefficient as they were made out to be. The real root of the trouble is noc 
with the staff exactly, but with the confusion that had been made with 
regard to the classification in the past, and that confusion can be set right 
only by extra staff. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Do you suggest that Mr. Scott was 
wrong in suggesting that the staff was inefficient ? You do not agree with 
what Mr. Scott said ? 

188. Mr. S. C- Mitra. — Nobody knows how the machines wall work ? 

Mr. M. • K. Mitra. — They are still in the experimental stage. 

Mr. Dadenoch. — There is one criticism, Sir, that I would like to make, 
and it is this. The machine system is in an experimental stage on the 
N. W. Railway. I am myself very doubtful about the wisdom of the 
policy of introducing the machine system in another office before it has 
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been actually tried out in one particular railway office. The whole of this 
system has not been fully introduced even on the N. W. It., and as I said, 
it is still in an experimental stage there. I think the experiment will prove 
successful, but I think there is a lot of work to be done before the new 
system is fully introduced. In any case, I think it is a bit dangerous to 
introduce it on the E. I. R. till the system lhas proved successful in another 
railway. 

Chairman . — It seems to me that you have chosen this Stores Depart- 
ment to make a new experiment with the new machine system, but that 
evidently this is not a good office to choose for making a new experiment ! 

Mr. ill. K. Mitra. — We are only making the experiment in the Howrah 
Depot, where there is no confusion in the accounts at all. 

189. Chairman. — We have been hearing a good deal about the delay 
in putting these stores accounts in order. To what extent has the delay in 
the delivery of these machines accounted for the delay in putting these 
stores accounts in order ? 

Mr. Baclenoch. — That has nothing to do with it, but until the classifi- 
cation is finally fixed, I do not think there is the slightest chance of getting 
this thing straight. 

Chairman. — Then you are only committed really to making experi- 
ments with these machines in the Howrah Depot ? 

Mr- Baclenoch. — Yes, Sir, because there the stores are straight. 

Chairman. — There is no idea of introducing these machines into the 
other depots where there is confusion ? 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — Until we have a clear classification with regard to 
the other depots, we cannot introduce these machines there ; in the mean- 
time we shall go on with the other method, and by that method we expect 
to get everything straight in six or eight months' time. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Will the other method be worked with 
the machine system or without the machine system ? 

Mr. M. K. Miira . — Without the machine system. 

190. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — May I know when Mr. Scott cornea 
back whether he will replace you or you will remain in your present post 
permanently ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Mr. Scott is not going to replace Mr. Mitra. Mr. Scott 
has already come back. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Then there is some chance of continuity. 

Mr. Parsons. — That is so. Personally I want continuity, and parti- 
cularly in this matter I want continuity in the staff down there ; but Mr. 
Baclenoch is quite right in saying that the root of the trouble lies in getting 
the classification. 

191. Chairman. — I want to ask you one question, Mr. Badenoch. You 
told us just now there is no idea of extending tihe use of these machines 
beyond the Howrah Depot at present, but in this memorandum (Appendix 
XII), at page 3, it is stated that “ Arrangements have been made to work 
it for the other Depots also, so far as the transactions of the year are 
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concerned, i.c., without the opening balances, as soon as a provisional 
nomenclature has been fixed upon by each depot in consultation with and 
with the help of the Accounts Department That looks as if you do in- 
tend to extend the use of the machines to the other depots as well before 
you get the 'whole thing straight ? 

Mr- Badenoch. — I am only a critic, Sir ; I think, Mr. Mitra will be 
able to reply to this. 

Chairman. — Then we will transfer the question to Mr. Mitra. 

Mr. 21. K. Mitra. — W|hat stands really in the way of putting these 
depots into proper working order is the absence of even a provisional 
nomenclature. 

Chairman. — We are not quite sure about that. What we feel as a 
result of this delay is that there is some suspicion that the staff may not 
be v r orking very well ? 

Mr. Badenoch. — About the staff on the audit side, I would say that 
we are very hard pressed ; but experienced staff does not exist. 

Chairman. — I appreciate that difficult}’-, but that does not meet my 
point, that it is undesirable to introduce new experiments in an office 
which is not working very well ? 

Mr. Badenoch. — It is almost impossible to completely introduce the 
new system in all the depots at present. 

Mr- Burdon. — There is no difficulty in giving effect to the programme 
already decided upon. I do' not know 7 whether the machines "which will 
be used in other depots are .the same as those in use in the Howrah Depot. 
There a single set of machines has a very lax-ge capacity, and so it is per- 
fectly simple to work there. 

192. - Chairman. — I should like to have your view Mr. Badenoch f 

Mr. Badenoch. — We cannot possibly introduce this new 7 system in . 
other offices until the experiment has proved a success. 

Mr. Parsons. — The position really is that until you have got the 
nomenclature straight in the other depots you cannot use the machines. 
In fact, you cannot transfer the work of those depots to the machines that 
are now doing the Howrah Depot's work. But as soon as a provisional 
nomenclature has been fixed upon by each depot, arrangements have been 
made to work it for the other depots also. 

193. Chairman. — That is obvious. Until you have got the nomencla- 
ture fixed, you cannot work the machines but I would go on to say until 
you have got all the accounts in order, it is undesirable to introduce the 
experiment with machines into those particular offices. 

Mr- Parsons. — I quite agree.' 

Chairman. — I should like to sum up the position in this way. We 
as a Committee are entitled to comment adversely on the repeated failure 
to carry out assurances which have been given to us to complete this re- 
organization within the specified time. That being so, we must comment 
adversely. Our power of action is very limited this year because we a^e 
not confronted with the same witnesses whom we had before us last year. 
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At tlie same time, I think we are bound! to accept Mr. Mitra ’s assurance 
that he will make himself responsible to put this in order within a speci- 
fied time. On the other hand, it is most unsatisfactory that we should 
have to wait for another year and then perhaps be confronted with the 
same position as we are confronted with to-day. What I have in mind 
is this, that we should ask for a detailed interim Report, and I should 
like that Report to defal with the questions and answers which came before 
the Committee last year. If you now disagree with what the Committee 
was told last year, I think we ought to be 1 definitely* told that in the 
Report. I would suggest that you prepare for us an interim Report 
to be ready early in February next year, and that the Public Accounts 
Committee should have a special meeting if necessary to consider that 
•interim Report. Otherwise, after waiting for a year or for more than a* 
year, we may be confronted with the same position as now. So we should 
like to know in February how things are going on. 

Then the third point which I think we should make is that we 
should put in a very definite recommendation that there should be no 
attempt made to introduce experiments with the machine accounting until 
all the arrear work has been put in order in the other offices. 

19-1. Mr, Scott. — There are different methods of accounting referred 
to in the beginning of Appendix XII. W|hat is the system adopted on 
other Railways ? 

Mr- M. K. Mitra. — The normal procedure is to take the book rate ; 
that is. for the actual quantity on hand, take the booked value and 
divide it by the quantity. 

195. Chairman. — It seems to me that any change in practice might 
mean making a very big adjustment in one year which might upset your 
results. I should have thought that the prejudice would be very, defi- 
nitely in favour of not making a change*, because whatever method you 
adopt, the average works out all right. But I do not quite understand, Mr. 
Mitra, why you should make a change ? 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — Because it [has been recommended by Sir Arthur 
Dickinson’s Committee. 

Chairman. — But then that Committee made several recommendations 
to apply to several Railways. Why should you think of making a 
change on the E. I. R. only ? 

Mr. t M. K- Mitra. — The change that we are trying to effect will be 
applied to all the Railways. 

196. Chairman, — When are you going to take a decision about that ? 

Mr, Parsons. — We ought to take a decision quickly. There are very 
many recommendations made by the Dickinson Committee, and we have 
been taking the recommendations one by one, but on this point we have 
not yet come to a decision. 

197. Chairman. — What is the normal practice on the British Rail- 
ways ? 

Mr. Parsons. — They are very much nearer their markets. I actually 
did have a discussion with the present General Manager of the Great 
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Western Railway, and my recollection is that he said that they took the 
latest market price. 

Chairman. — Their position is quite different to what it is' here. Any 
way, I don’t think we need consider this point in connection with the 
E. I. R. any further. 

198. Chairman. — Item 40, Appendix II. 

Mr. Parsons. — Here the question is still under consideration by the 
Government of India. I would just add that I do not think it was made 
clear to the Committee last year that the maxima and minima rates both 
for passenger and goods traffic which the Railway Board lay down apply 
equally to Company-managed Railways and to State-managed Railways 
alike. But the circumstances of different Railways vary. 

199. Chairman. — "When you say that orders have not yet been passed, 
are you quite sure ? I remember this file coming before me about four 
weeks ago, and. I was going to say to the Committee that I had accepted 
your view ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I thought it was still under discussion between you 
and the Railway Member, Sir. I have not seen the file since. 

Chairman. — I was prepared to accept the view that the Committee’s 
recommendation went further than was really practicable. 

Ifr. Parsons — It is some weeks since I have seen that file. 

, Mr. Das. — The Committee said “ unless in any special case there 
are ”. So there is enough latitude allowed to the Railway ? 

Chairman. — It is just a question of what importance you give to those 
words, and I don’t think this note is quite accurate. 

Mr. Parsons. — The note is not quite accurate. I have not seen the 
file since it was under discussion with you and the Railway Member, Sir, 
and it has not come back from him. 

Chairman. — My recollection is that you put forward a view which 
I was prepared to accept, and I think T also pointed out that in your not- 
ing you had interpreted the Committee’s recommendations as being much 
more rigid than was rally intended. Anyhow, I think it will be satis- 
factory if you will look up the file and bring the point up again. 

200. Chairman. — Then we go on to Item 41. Introduction of the 
system of proper commercial accounts on all colliery works. 

Mr. Parsons. — Here again the Note does no! accurately represent our 
view. I am not sure whether we can get out exact profit and loss 
accounts, but certainly there is no disagreement with the view of the Com- 
mittee on the part of the Railway Board at all. "We do want to have 
some commercial account which we can bring out each year, showing 
the cost of each ton of coal raised from each colliery, and so on, but I 
am not sure whether we shall be able to show a commercial profit. 

Mr. Scott. — What are your reasons for saying that ? 

Mr. Parsons. — My general reason is this. If we estimate our cost of 
raising coal at say Rs. 4 a ton for a particular class of coal, we could 
always issue it to railways at 10 per cent, above our cost and show 10 
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per cent, as onr profit. But that could not be our- real profit at all. I 
do not think that figure will be of any value. Our profit arises if we raise 
our coal, taking in all charges, at a lesser cost than we could buy it in 
the open market. Our transactions in coal are so large that we may be 
said to set the market price for coal in India. There are a good many 
other large consumers who enter into coal contracts with particular 
collieries which provide that the price will be the price fixed each year 
for State-managed Railways. To give a concrete example, olir total de- 
mand for coal for State-managed Railways in the current year is in the 
neighbourhood of 4 million tons. Now, if we in this year decide to raise 
2 million tons from our own collieries and to buy 2 million tons from the 
market, the price of those 2 million tons would be at any rate for 
1st class Jherria, in my opinion, lower to us than if we decided to raise 
only 1,500,000 tons in our collieries and take 2,500,000 from the market. 
By asking for a larger quantity we should probably put up the price. 
You cannot therefore definitely state that because for a particular class 
of coal or coal from a particular colliery the market price quoted to you 
has been so much, it would have been tbe same if we had placed either 
a smaller or larger order for that quality of coal. I find it therefore 
very difficult to see how we can arrive at any figure which really re- 
presents our definite profit ; for to a very considerable extent we con- 
trol the market. But the whole matter is one which I want to discuss 
with the Director of Railway Audit and see if we can get down to some 
system of commercial accounts. 

201. Mr. Scott. — If any colliery can produce an audited account, why 
cannot your collieries ? The cost of coal makes no difference at all. 

Mr. Parsons. — Your point is, whether we can produce a profit and 
loss account ? 

Mr. Scott. — No, a balance-sheet showing your costing rates in coal. 

Mr. Parsons. — That is exactly what we want to get to. I want to 
get at something which will, taking in all charges, show us the exact 
cost of raising coal. 

202. Mr, Scott.— IJbelieve a lot of Calcutta people maintain that you 
can buy coal cheaper in the market than you can raise iu your own 
collieries. 

Mr. Parsons. — Sometimes possibly it may be true. 

Mr. Scott. — And it may be quite advisable to sell your collieries and 
buy coal in tbe market. You probably only keep them open in. case 
you should be squeezed. 

Mr. Parsons. — You may remember that not many years ago we were 
very definitely squeezed. Actually what we normally do is, if the price 
of coal is favourable we increase our purchases from the market and 
keep the collieries definitely in reserve. 

203. Chairman. — -Where do your purchases actually come from ? Are 
they imported ? 

Mr. Pa?'sons. — We never import. 

204. Chairman. — Is there a chance of imported coal controlling the 
price : 
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Mr. Parsons. — Not now. I think 1924 was about the last year in 
which South African coal stood a chance, and only for the Railways on 
the Bombay side. I recollect the Railway Board refusing to allow one 
Railway to take imported coal then. But there, is no chance now of 
importation of coal being profitable to Indian Railways. 

205. Chairman. — It seems to me that the position now is this that 
owing to the difficulty of settling what prices the Railways ought to pay 
to their own collieries for coal, it is very difficult to get an exact profit 
and loss account. 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes, that is the only thing. 

Chairman. — On the other hand it seems to me that accurate costing • 
accounts, should be kept including all charges so that in a broad way you 
ean survey from year to- year whether it pays these Railways to work 
their own collieries or whether they are really losing by doing so instead 
of buying their coal from outside. 

' Mr. Parsons. — That is what we want to get to. 

Chairman. — That was our recommendation last year, and to that 
extent you agree. But you are not satisfied yet as to exactly how you 
are going to do it. 

Mr. Parsons. — That is so. 

206. Mr. Das — May I point out that last year when we were examin- 
ing Mr. Ran, lie 'said : — 

“ We hope to have our departmental collieries on a cost account- 
ing basis this year, but it will not meet Mr. Neogy’s point 
as regards other collieries as Ave cannot impose upon Company- 
managed Railways our system of accounts ; once Ave start 
a real commercial system of accounting in our railway col- 
lieries, other railways Avill probably folloAV suit ; but till we 
set our oAvn house in order Ave cannot really compel others 
to do so. 

And the concluding remark of the Chairman was : — 

11 I suggest that the conclusion is that AAdiatever the actual facts 
are, the commercial results of running the B. N. Railway are 
being complicated by the fact that the Railway are using 
their oavu coal and it is possible that the Railways are being 
made to shoAV worse results in order to avoid showing a loss 
on working the coal mines ; and it is a subject which should 
«» be inquired into and the accounts of the coal mining under- 
taking ought to be kept on a proper commercial basis and 
that the B. N. Railway, as a railway undertaking, ought not 
to be charged by the B. N. Railway coal mining undertaking 
more than a commercial rate for the coal Avhieli it "uses. ’ ’ 

Chairman. — I was saying that if the result at the end of the year was 
that by buying coal in the outside market you could have “ bought it 
cheaper, that really amounts to a subsidy paid by the RailAvay to the 
collieries and that fact ought to be brought to light. 

Mr. Parsons. — I do not know why Mr.-.Rau anticipated any difficulty. 
If we get d’oWn to proper commercial accounts for collieries, I see no 
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reason whatever to believe that there will be any difficulty either in the 
B. N. or the M. S. M. Railway in getting them to' adopt the same form. 

207. Mr. Das. — But we have been pressing in this Committee for the 
last three or four years for commercial accounts of the railway col- 
lieries and Mr. Rau last year gave us an undertaking that the Railway 
Board would take steps for keeping commercial accounts. 

Mr. Parsons. — I do not think there will be the least difficulty in get- 
ting the companies to come in. 

Chairman. — But you have not settled your own system yet. 

Mr. Parsons. — No, that is the point. 

Chairman. — I cannot see why there should be this delay. 

Mr. Parsons. — I expect the difficulty is about the apportionment 
nf overhead charges. I will get hold of the papers and settle it as soon 
as possible. But I understand the cause of the delay is the difficulty 
about overhead charges not only in collieries but in workshops and so 
on. 

Chairman. — I should like you to prepare a note for us as to what the 
exact position is and give it to us tomorrow. It seems to me that it 
ought to have been settled before now. 

208- Chairman. — Item 42. This has reference to Appendix XI. This 
is a long matter to go into and we need not deal with it item by item. 
If the Committee want to go. into these in detail I think it might be 
practicable to follow the procedure that we adopted last year of a small 
sub-committee to go through these items. I think that will meet with 
the general views of the Committed. 

Mr. Das. — May I ask Mr. Kaula if he is satisfied with the results ? 

Mr. Kaula. — I think on the whole we may say that we are satisfied. 
We cannot expect results at once, and it will take some time to see the 
results. On the whole I am quite satisfied. I was satisfied as Director 
of Railway Audit that action has been taken on each case which required 
attention. They have communicated their views in quite unmistakable 
terms to the Agent of the Railway and I do not think they could do 
more. It is too early to expect ultimate results. 

Chairman . — Is the Committee satisfied with that assurance of Mr. 
Kaula ? 

Mr. Das. — I think we ought to be satisfied. Our object was tluft the 
Board should take keener interest in the management of Company Rail- 
ways. They have done it and the audit is keeping a watch over it. 

Chairman. — I made the suggestion in case the Committee wanted to 
go through this item by item. 

Mr. Das. — I will go through this rninutety and in case there is anything 
on which we want to ask a few questions, we -will let you know to- 
morrow. 

Chairman. — I think after Mr. Kaula ’s explanation we may say provi- 
sionally that we are satisfied that the Railway Board have taken action 
on the Committee’s recommendations. 
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209. Chairman. — Item 43. 

Mr Parsons. — Tlie suggestion has been noted for* action and we can 
only take action as cases come up. As a matter of fact, we always 
do’ very carefully consider the responsibility of supervising officers in 
all eases which come to our notice. 

210. Chairman. — Item 44. * 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Was this communicated to the Railways 
also or is it only in the office of the Railway Board 1 

Mr. Parsons. — This was a recommendation that the Railway Board 
shotdd take action as required. 

211. Chairman. — We now come to Appendix III, Item 32. 

Mr. Parsons. — This is, as far as I recollect, really a point we have 
dealt with before, as to the methods of pricing- stores so as to avoid 
large credits of revenue in individual years. 

' Chairman. — Then it has nothing to do with machines ? 

Mr. M. K. Mitra. — If we introduce machines they would give us the 
balance from day to day and the book value and we know the prices 
from day to' day. 

Mr. Parsons. — Supposing we decide to adopt the ledger-balance sys- 
tem, it will be easier to adopt with machines. 

Chairman. — I think there are two points involved. First of all the 
decision as to what system you are going to adopt and secondly, the 
question of introducing machines to make it possible to work the system 
accurately. 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes, that is so. 

212. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj. — Item 33 of Appendix III. 
Has this piece-work and bonus system been introduced in the N. W. 

. Railway ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes, according to the recommendations of the Work- 
shops Committee. 

213. Mr. Scott. — Is it working satisfactorily ? 

Mr. Parsons. — We have not got any report as yet. 

214. Chairman. — When was the system introduced ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I am afraid 1 I cannot answer. I can easily find that 
out for the information of the Committee. 

215. Chairman. — I should suggest that’ in these cases where action has 
b'e(en taken on any of these recommendations and your submission is that 
it satisfactorily disposes of the recommendation so that it need not appear 
again in these appendices, it would be useful if you supplied a fuller 
note than is given in the Remarks column. 

Mr. Parsons. — We will certainly do so. 

Chairman — I think we will ask you to give us a fuller note on this 
particular item. 
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Mr. Das. — It should deal wtih all the State Railway workshops in- 
cluding the G-. I. P. and E. B. Railways. 

Mr. Parsons. — The Workshop Committee accepted the system in force 
on the E. I. and E. B. Railways. They merely recommended an altera- 
tion of the system on the N. W. Railway. 

Mr. Das. — What about" the G. I. P. Railway f 

Mr. Parsons. — They made no recommendation with regard to that 
Railway. As a matter of fact the G. I. P. is a fairly advanced Railway 
in this respect. 

Chairman . — Please give us a short note summarising the position. 

216. Chairman. Item 34. 

Mr. Parsons. — We had first of ail to consult the Railways as to what 
their procedure was and see if they saw any objection to making agree- 
ments with auctioneers. None of them l think raised any objection. 
But we only gor their replies about May last and now it is just a ques- 
tion of getting a draft form of agreement, it is quite clear that we 
want this agreement with auctioneers to secure that money which they 
receive for materials sold at the auction is handed over to us as quickly 
as possible and secondly that the material is not delivered until pay- 
ment has been made. 

Chairman. — So the thing is practically settled. It is merely a matter 
of form that now remains. 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. 

Chairman. — That disposes of Appendix • III. 

217. Chairman. — This list on page 8 of the Director's Report does not 
agree with our own Appendix. It would have been convenient to us 
if this list of action on previous Reports had been prepared in the same 
way as our own list. The present arrangement is rather confusing. 

Mr. Bur don. — Would it not be more satisfactory if, in the Appendices 
which are presented to the committee, the items were grouped by the 
departments to "which they relate. If you keep the outstanding sub- 
jects grouped together by departments, it would be found much more 
convenient. 

Mr. Badenoch. — A standard list could be t maintained by the Finance 
Department and it could be sent round to the various Accountants Gene- 
ral and Directors of Audit. It need not come into the Report at all. 

Mr. Burdon. — If it does not appear in any Appropriation Report, 
then the Auditor General is deprived of the opportunity of commenting 
on the action taken. 

Mr. Parsons. — At present .we get the Appropriation Report about the 
beginning of May and the Appendix very much later. 

Chairman. — O.ur list in Appendices II and III contains only items 
that are mentioned in the Report or the proceedings. Your list shows 
a good many other points as well. I think your list could be made to 
agree with our list and then you can add the additional items. 
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Mr. Raula . — That is exactly what is done at present. There are some 
matters with which the Director is not concerned and he will not mention 
them in his Appendix. They will appear in Appendix II but not neces- 
sarily in the Director’s report. If the Committee could give instructions 
to the Directors as to the order in which these items should be grouped, 
they will do so. 

Chairman . — I think by discussion between you and the Finance De- 
partment we could get a list which does agree. What we want to get 
out in this list is first of all the items which will appear in Appendices 
II qnd III and then at the end there will be items which do not appear 
in those Appendices, so that we can see at a glance the points that still 
remain in the Report for us to deal with. 1 am not sure myself whether 
there are points of substance in the Director’s section “ Action on previ- 
ous Reports ” that have not been dealt with. In this case everything in 
the Director’s Report is commented on in the Auditor General’s Report, 
in so far as the Auditor General wants to make comments. 

218. Chairman . — We shall now take up the Auditor General’s lettei 1 . 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — The practice formerly used to be 
that the- Committee went through the Report page by page and the 
Chairman asked the members whether they had any questions to ask. 

Chairman . — I am afraid time must have been much less precious in 
those days than it is now. I understood that the normal procedure was 
to work on the Auditor General’s letter. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra . — By law, we are required to go through these 
accounts. I have raised this question before. The British Public Ac- 
counts Committee sits for three months. 

Chairman . — I think our Report of last year dealt with many more 
points of substance than were mentioned in the previous Reports. My 
point is that we should go through the important points carefully rather 
than rush through superficially every point brought up. But I am quite 
prepared to follow the wishes of the Committee. 

Mr. Scott . — After we have gone through the Reports, if any member 
wants to raise any particular point, he might do so. 

219. Chairman. — Certainly. Have you anything to say, Mr. Burdon 
on this point ? 

Mr. Burdon . — I think the only practical procedure is the one suggest- 
ted by yo,u, unless and until the Public Accounts Committee is able and 
willing to sit as long as the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which works continuously almost throughout the year. A great 
deal of time is spent on these Reports by the Auditor General and by 
his office and we endeavour tc bring out the really important things for 
the assistance of the Public Accounts Committee and I do believe with 
you that we should concentrate our attention on the really' important 
things that emerge. I may say that I propose from next year to intro- 
duce a certain change in the domestic procedure which may interest the 
Committee. I propose to ask the principal audit officers, when they 
send their Appropriation Reports, to send along with them a confiden- 
tial synopsis of the more important points in their Reports and the 
important general questions which require attention, my point being that 
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the principal auditor who is in contact with the financial transactions is 
really in a much better position to know where the shoe pinches and 
where anything has gone wrong. This arrangement, I think, would be 
even more effective in the case of provincial accounts 
than in the case of the central accounts. In the case 
of provincial accounts, the Auditor General has no contact at all and 
the principal Auditor is the person who has to appear ordinarily before 
the Public Accounts Committee of the province. At the same time the 
Auditor General has a certain responsibility and he has to supervise 
the audit of the principal auditors. In the case of the provincial 
accounts, the arrangement will be Unit the principal Auditor will send up 
his synopsis and the Auditor General will make a further examination of 
the whole Report, but in his comments to the Local Government he will do 
his utmost to reinforce the comments of the principal auditors. I think 
in the case of the Central Government a similar plan will be. followed. 
The essence of the arrangement is that the man who lias direct touch with 
the subjects dealt with should offer the necessary guidance for the improve- 
ment in the financial administration. 

220. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhurif. — If we could get the Report of 
the Auditor General earlier, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Bunion. — We have to deal with Id Appropriation Reports. This 
is the first .year in which I have had to do it and we have done it two 
months earlier than it has been done before. 

Chairman. — For this year at any rate we will continue the practice of 
taking the points as mentioned in the letter of the Auditor General. 
If there are any other points that Members desire to raise, I shall cer- 
tainly do my best to meet their wishes. In future, when there is more 
time, it would be of very great help to the Finance Member presiding 
over this Committee if members could read the Appropriation Reports 
carefully and could let him know in advance any important points that 
they want to raise. It will certainly save time. I understand that 
this used to be the understanding but that no' member sent in his points 
in advance. 

221. Chairman . — Paragraph A of the -letter. Paragraph 7 of the 
Report. 

Mr. Bunion . — That has been disposed of by the remarks I made 
before the witnesses were called in. In the view of the Auditor General 
the only reason why 1 there was any apparent delay in accepting the sug- 
gestion, was that the necessary declaration had -not been received from 
the Secretary of State. This has since been received and the matter has 
been put right. 

222. Chairman . — Item 5 in paragraph 8 of the Report. We have 
actually touched on that. We can look to continued improvement in 
that direction. 

Mr. Parsons . — The only reason why we have not given a Report with 
regard to the Tatanagar Works for this year is that they had not started 
manufacturing -operations. It is only from 1929-30 that we should he 
able to get a complete annual Report. 
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Mr. S. C. Mitra. — The remarks column on page 5 says that no orders 
have yet been received from the Railway* Department. 

Mr. Parsons. — It is covered by paragraph 12 of the Finance Depart- 
ment’s Resolution. 

223. Mr, Parsons. — May I refer to item 4 ? I have a suggestion to 
make that when Mr. Pitkeathly comes before the Committee to give evid- 
ence, some representatives cf the Railway Department should also ap- 
pear with him to deal with the purchase of stores by railways. 

224. Chairman. — Item 11. 

Mr. Parsons. — The question there is this. Though we have issued 
the orders mentioned on the N. W. Railway, at the same time Sir Arthur 
Dickinson has recommended that when stores are issued to the engineers they 
should immediately be charged oft' to the works concerned and au account 
kept by the engineers of the stores in their charge. This alternative has 
attractions and we have not therefore decided definitely to adopt the 
practice of the North Western Railway on other Railways. 

22o. Chairman. — Item 18- 

Mr. Parsons. — The question of preparing a profit and loss account 
and incorporating it in the Annual Report on Indian Railways is being 
considered by us. The question of preparing a balance sheet is very 
complicated. It requires an attempt to allocate particular loans or at 
any rate a proportion of particular loans to particular Railways. That 
is under investigation. I think it will take a very considerable time. 
The balance sheet would have to show the capital expenditure and the 
rates of interest at which capital litis been raised. That means a re- 
investigation. 

Chairman. — I do not see why that should be so. You can lump all 
the advances together and need not allocate those separately against 
particular loans in preparing the balance sheet. 

Mr. Badenoch. — You will have to divide up your total capital invest- 
ment on the different Railways. 

Mr Parsons. — We have to show the interest chargeable to that parti- 
cular Railway. 

Chairman. — When you prepare a note on the profit and loss account, 
you can show how the interest charges have been calculated. It has 
nothing to do with the balance sheet. 

Mr. Parsons. — Would not you want to show the particular loans on 
the liability side ? 

Chairman. — Your liability is simply the total liability to the Govern- 
ment. We can say that Ave desire to have a definite decision about this 
next year. 

226. Chairman. — Item 21. 

Mr. Parsons. — The position is as follows. I actually produced a memo- 
randum at the last meeting of the Standing Finance Committee on a gooc 
many points. They had no time at that meeting to deal with those 
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points. We propose to include certain minor particulars -in the Account 
Code for Railways which is now under preparation. 

227. Mr. S. C. Mitra . — Item 19. Separation of railway from general 
finance : When is the Committee likely to finally submit its Report ? 

Chairman. — The position is that' such important questions are involved 
that the Railway Member who presided over that Committee came to the 
conclusion — and I agreed with him — that until we came to the stage of 
the whole of the constitutional revision, we could; not proceed with that 
Committee. We are not I think to blame fo'r not proceeding with that 
matter.- The majority of the original Members have resigned, and you 
will agree it has been very difficult to carry on. 

228. Mr. Das. — I think the Committee for considering the Railway 
Convention ought to have met three years after the original date ; it 
met only in 1929. 

Mr. Parsons. — May I correct Mr. Das ? The actual convention was to 
be, subject to review but to last for at least three years. I think, as the 
members of the Committee know, the attitude taken by Government has 
consistently been that as soon as there was a general demand on the -part 
of the Assembly for a review of the convention after three years, the 
review should be undertaken. There was no idea necessarily to review 
after three years. 

Mr. Das. — I understood that it would be reviewed after three years 
and when the Railway Department did not come forward with the 
review, we had to put forward interpellations. Then Government 
decided to appoint a Committee. 

Chairman. — I would like to say that I have spent a great deal of time 
myself in going through all these questions and if I had thought that 
there was anything essentially wrong with the working of the convention, 
I wotild not have been satisfied to let any of these difficulties stand in 
the way of revision. But my own view is that although I disagree with 
the way in which some of the calculations are made, the convention has 
been working fairly and producing reasonable results. I myself have 
got various suggestions for altering various terms of the convention, but 
I am quite certain that the public interest .is not being prejudiced and 
also that the public is not misled by the continuance of the convention 
in its present form, and that it is producing an approximately accurate 
picture of the results. I would like to make that clear. 

229. Mr. 8. C. Mitra. — I think the Assembly should be asked to say 
once for all whether they accept tire general principle of the separation 
of the railway from the general Budget. • Of course the whole thing was 
an experiment for three years and it may not be necessary to 1 go back, 
but the Assembly have a right to go back. Now after five years there is 
no chance of their going back for another year and a half at least. 

Chairman. — From the practical point of view you could not do that 

now. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra. — Constitutionally speaking, I think we have a right 
to go behind' the convention. 
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Chairman.- -Yes. 01: course there is no true separation oL ! finance but 
only a separation of accounts. Railway finance and general finance are 
of course, intimately connected. What I think the Assembly had in 
mind was the sort of question whether I ho Railways were making; too 
large a profit. On that, my own view is that general revenues have not 
really benefited at. all from the Railways. Actually we draw no dividend 
from the Railways ; everything we draw from Hie Railways goes hack 
again to Reduction or Avoidance of Debt, that is to say, really for 
writing off our railway debt, t do not believe you could devise a 
scheme which would .arrive at fairer results than the present scheme. 

230. Muulvi Abdul' Matin Chaudhurtj . — May I ask if the reserve 
accumulated is not too large ? 

Chairman, — The point you refer to comes up on page 19 of the .Report. 
I do not think there is anything useful that we can say about that. 
We cannot alter the practice. The railway balances go into the general 
ways and means position of the Government. I do not accept this 
statement' that the Government of India might always find it very diffi- 
cult to honour a largo draft upon those balances, ft is our business to 
see that we arc in a position to honour any reasonable draft. 

* 231. Muulvi Abdul Matin (Jhaudhunj. — Cannot the largo accumula- 
tion in (he reserve be earmarked to some other purposes ? 

Mr, Da, s'.-— Will it be fair to consider that now ? Let us leave it over 
till the new convention comes into: force. 

Chairman, — T think Mr. Das is right. What is the particular ques- 
tion you want to raise ? 

Muulvi Abdul Matin Chaudlmrij. — The earmarking now of the large 
accumulation in the reserve to some other purposes. 

Chairman. — 1 think in a year or two one of the purposes of the reserve 
will bo given practical effect, and they will he drawn upon fo- make up 
the railway contribution. We are in a lean period as regards Railways, 
We went through a period of considerable prosperity of the Railways 
and thus the reserve accumulated. In economic affairs there are ups 
and d'o'wns ; arid what T really would like to call your attention to is 
that i' regard the existence of this reserve not so much as a thing which 
knocks Government out in bud years, — because as a matter of fact when 
you conic to your hud years it 'us Government itself which has to find the 
money'. It is not so much from that point of view that it is of value 
as from the point of view of preventing your taking too rosy or too 
optimistic a view of tho position when big profits arc earned, ft is a 
safety provision. You see my first duty is, in a good year, to put a 
large proportion of those surplus earnings to reserve. T myself think 
that tho reserve provision is not too big, and there would he no justifi- 
cation for taking those comparatively favourable years as a basis for 
reducing rates. 

Mr, J)(ih, — [ am in entire agreement. 1 may remind Muulvi Abdul. 
Matin Chaiulhury about the fall of the Bombay milJownors due to their 
not having kept adequate reserves. 

232. Chairman, — Will the reserve he depleted this year, Mr. Parsons ? 
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Mr. Parsons. — As things are going at present, there is ..every likeli- 
hood. As a matter of fact the Railway Board had to take action at 
their last Board meeting to see if we could not get economies on the 
working expenses side to attempt to improve 'our position. I do not 
like to he pessimistic, but unless there is a very great improvement in 
trade conditions in the country — and we are absolutely dependent on 
trade for our traffic — I see very little chance ‘of not having to draw 
on the reserve. 

233. Mr. S. C. Mitra. — Mr. Bur.don, we have not received your letter 
to the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. Burdon. — It has not 3 r et been written : we should remember we 
are doing now what last year we were doing in September ; that makes 
a considerable difference. The letter to 'the Secretary of State cannot 
go until I have completed a review of all the Appropriation Reports 
not only of the Central Government but also of the provincial Govern- 
ments. 

234. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Para. 11 of the Report. The 
budget provision was rather too high for the Railway Board ? 

% 

Mr. Parsons. — I will give a brief explanation. The Auditor General’s 
letter shows that certain savings, particularly that on account of rent of 
offices, could not have been foreseen at the time of the Budget ; the orders 
came into force actually from the 1st April 1929. The rest concerns leave 
salaries, which are always a difficult thing to estimate. The excess is due 
to the fact that the late Chief Commissioner of Railways quite unexpectedly, 
became the Head of the Betting Control Board at home, and therefore the 
officer who was going to be on leave, Sir Austin Hadow, remained on and 
did not draw his leave salary. I have looked up two or three other cases, 
one was o'f an officer intending to go on leave but remaining on on special 
duty. 

235. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury — Page 17 of the Accounts. Are 
bonuses and contributions to provident funds a- difficult thing to estimate ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Generally -we estimate these provident fund contribu- 
tions on the previous year’s actuals, and this year the actuals gave an over- 
estimate. 

236. Chairman. — Para. 9 of the Auditor-General’s letter. 

Mr. Das. — The Auditor General ’s_ analysis on pages 4, 9 and 10 is I 
think a ^ery fine analysis, and I suggest that might be incorporated in the 
Public Accounts Committee’s Report. 

‘ Chairman. — In view of their intrinsic importance, they might be repro- 
duced as an Appendix. 

237. Chairman. — Grant No. 3, Audit. 

Mr. Parsons— The saving there was again mainly due to the provi- 
sion for Office accommodation not being utilised : a decision was reached 
that rent for various offices in Delhi would be charged to the individual 
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Departments, blit for certain reasons effect wa° not given to that nronosal 
until 1st April 1929. 

238. Chairman. — Grant No. 6. 

Mr. Parsons.— The savings there are due to a lapse in the provision 
for surplus profits of the Burma Railways, owing to delay in finally settling 
the accounts of the line. 

239 Chairman. — Grant No. 11. 

Mr. Parsons. — Let us take first the item Rs. 5,40,000 which comes under 
the head Land Subsidy. This land was acquired originally for the con- 
struction of certain railways by, I think, Distinct Boards in Madras. 
Alien if was decided that construction should be taken up by Govern- 
ment aud not by the Boards, it became necessary to credit revenue and 
debit capital with the^ amount. I do not thiuk we could have foreseen 
that ; the orders in regard to adjustment were passed after the budget 
estimates were framed. With regard to overbudgeting under surveys, our 
actual expenditure on surveys was fairly near what we had estimated in 
the Budget ; but when we undertake construction, the sums originally 
charged to revenue for surveys are charged to capital and a credit given to 
revenue, and the credits actually received this year were very considerably 
in excess of those anticipated. 

As regards pensionary charges, there is no doubt whatever that our 
arrangements for budgeting for pensionary charges were not as good as 
they should have been and we have taken steps to put them right. 

As regards the last item, auxiliary accounts, hlr. Mitra will be able 
to explain in detail. I understand we receive credits or debits from 
other Departments after the main accounts are closed and so have to keep 
these auxiliary accounts open. The net re=u t may be either a credit or a 
debit, depending on the circumstances of individual years, and the: ef ore 
we do not make any budget provision. 

Mr. 21. K. 21 it r a. — Yes 
'240. Chairman. — Grant No. 15. 

Mr. Parsons. — The orders with regard to the dismantling of the 
Decauville Railway were passed after the Budget estimates had been pre- 
pared. In fact the orders were passed after the next year had begun. 

241. Mr. Scott . — What made you to buy that line ? 

Mr. Parsons. — It was not purchased by the Railway Board. This 
Decauville Railway had been put down by the military authorities during 
the third Afghan War. When the operations were finished, the question 
came up whether it should be dismantled or not. The military authorities 
did not consider it of any use in peace time but thought that it might 
possibly be of some use on mobilization. The political authorities of the 
N.-W. F. P. did not at that time like to have it dismantled. They had 
received a good many petitions from the people in that area aud it was 
then decided not to dismantle it. The question then arose who should 
work it. As the military authorities are not generally experienced in 
working railways, it was thought that it would be better if it were trans- 
ferred to the control of the railway authorities. It was therefore so trans- 
ferred, and treated as a strategic line, causing no loss to the railways. As, 



however the road system on the N.-W.' F. -P. had been considerably im- 
proved in the intermediate years, both the political authorities and the 
military authorities decided that it was no longer worth keeping open, 
and therefore we issued orders for its dismantling. 

Mr. Das. — Please see page 89, paragraph 146. ££ In 1925 the Govern-' 
ment of India decided that it was to be taken over by the N.-W. Railway 
at a cost arrived at by a £ valuation report ’ and worked as a strategic 
line.” The Auditor General remarks on that. ££ The Co mm ittee may 
therefore^ desire to know the reason which led Government to authorise the 
purchase of the railway line by the Railway Department”. 

Mr. Parsons. — It was so because they thought it could be run better 
and probably more economically by railway men than by Army men. 

242. Mr. Das. — Does it not show that the Railway Board is not keep- 
ing control over the capital invested in strategic lines ? 

Mr. Parsons. — On the contrary, this decision was actually reached by 
the Departments concerned of the Government of India. I have not been 
able to find the minutes of the second of the two meetings held to decide 
the question, but at the first meeting the Railway Department was not 
represented. 

Mr. Das. — The Army Department spent money over the Afghan 
War in 1919 and you purchased the line in 1925. Why did you purchase 
if at all ? It could have been written d’own by the Army Department. 

Mr. Parsons. — The reason why the railway authorities were asked to 
take it over was that it was thought that they would be able to run 
it at a less loss and probably better. 

243. Maulvi AT) did Matin Chaudhury. — On page 89 you will find that 
thr N.-W. Railway Administration after a detailed survey of the line 
strongly recommended that the line should be abandoned and gave several 
reasons for doing so. 

Mr. Parsons. — I do not accept that statement as entirely correct. 

Mr. Scott. — But I do : I have seen the railway line. 

Mr. Parsons . — As a matter of fact, they rather wavered in the advice 
which they gave us. From the commercial point of view it was not worth 
keeping it open. 

244. Mr. S. 0. Mitra. — Then you, accept the view that the taking over 
of the line does not appear to be justified at any stage ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I do not' accept the view at all that it was not worth 
while handing it over to the North-Western Railway if it was going to be 
worked at all. It was ' certainly better that it should' be worked by the 
North-Western Railway than by the Sappers and Miners. 

245. Mxmlvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Did' not the North-Western 
Railway Administration recommend that it ought to be abandoned % 

Mr. Parsons. — As far as I have been able to judge from the papers, the 
Agent at one time told us that he did not like recommending the abandon- 
ment of the line. Later he reported, chiefly on the question as to what 
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the price should' be, but said that it was not going to pay and had. better 
be abandoned. But there were other wider questions involved in the 
matter. I can readily admit that the Chief Accounts Officer did not know 
nor did the North-Western Railway authorities know the discussions which 
took place up here which led to the continuance of this Railway on general 
political grounds. Therefore you cannot expect that Report to be correct. 

246. Maulvi Abdul Matin Ghaudhunj. — Why was it not then dis- 
mantled ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I have tried to explain that the reasons were mostly 
political. Now that they have extended the road system in the N.-W. F. P. 
those reasons have less force, and so it has been decided to dismantle it. 

Chairman. — I do not think we are really concerned with digging up 
of the old question whether it was a wise thing to do this or not. I think 
the point of chief interest to the Public Accounts Committee is that the 
Railway Administration had to buy the line. You say it was thought 
better that the Railway Department should work the line. 

. Mr. Parsons. — The view taken was that if we were going to manage 
the line we had better be completely responsible for it. 

247. Chairman. — Why was it not leased to the railway authorities on 
terms which would have obviated the necessity for the capital account 
transaction ? 

Mr. Parsons. — It was decided by the Government at the time. Prom 
the minutes of the proceedings that I have seen, it is not clear that the 
Railway Department were ever consulted. It did not affect our revenues, 
because it was treated as a strategic line, the loss of which is borne by the 
general revenues. 

Mr. Burdon. — I do not remember now why it was decided that this 
adjustment should be made. 

Mr. Parsons. — I think it must have been generally assumed that if it 
were going to be transferred for working, it should be transferred lock, 
stock and barrel. 

Mr. Burdon. — The information can be had from the Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance. 

218. Mr. Das. — In 1926 the Railway Department made a present of 
84 lakhs to the Military Department. The Military Department could 
have easily written off the losses of that particular line. I would like to 
know whether the matter w r as brought before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee of the Railways. 

Mr. Parsons. — Oh, no. It was not settled in' the Railway Department 
at all. 


Mr. Das . — Still the Railway Department handed over the- money to 
the Army Department. 
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Mr. Parsons . — There was no payment at' all. It was merely a transfer 
rom one book to another In the general accounts of the Government of 
ndia without having any effect whatsoever on railway revenues. 

249. Mr. Scott. — It means the loss goes to the Railway for keeping 
t up. If the Army Department want these railways kept up they should 
neep them up themselves. 

Mr. B urdon . — The Army Department did not want it kept up. 

Mr. Scott. — It was brought back from Prance and it was not worth a 
»enny, 

250. Chair man.- — If that financial transaction was carried out, what 
iff'eet would it have had on general revenues / 

Mr. Parsons. — The effect on general revenues would have been nil. 
flie loss on strategic lines, when taken over by the Railway Department, 
s borne by general revenues and so are the charges in the Army Depart- 
ment. 

251. Chairman. — But the loss of strategic lines would have been so 
calculated as to repay the capital cost. That would have been taken into 
account in calculating the loss on this strategic line. The actual loss is 
the working loss. On the top of that, presumably there are the deprecia- 
tion charges, these being added to the loss and the depreciation being cal- 
culated according to the estimate of the life of the line. So that, ulti- 
mately. if the line had gone on t'o its normal life, the North-Western Rail- 
way would have got back the capital cost. 

M). Parsons. — I am afraid, not so, because the line never paid its 
working expenses. The actual accounts of the strategic lines are so far as 
possible kept absolutely separate. They do not come into the accounts on 
which the Railways base their reserves. I do not think this transaction 
made any difference in the loss to general revenues. 

Mr. Das. — ft increased the loss on strategic lines by a few lakhs. 

Mr. Parsons. — And reduced the expenditure to be incurred on the 
Army by a few lakhs. The financial effect was nil. 

252. Chairman. — It is rather a complicated matter and it is difficult 
to find out what tlie financial effect was. Tn the present days when the 
Army has a stabilised budget grant, this is the sort of thing which we 
should have to inquire into very carefully. I do not know if that was 
actually done. But I think what we might do is to record in a case of this 
kind that the necessity for crediting the capital value to the Army authori- 
ties does not seem to have been proved. 

Mr. Parsons. — I have not been able to collect all the papers from the 
Army Department. 

Chairman. — As far as tve are concerned the necessity for. the capital 
transaction has not been established 1 . I do not think we can carry the 
matter any further. 
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Evidence taken at the fifth meeting- of the Public Accounts Committee? 
held on Monday, the 30th June 1930, at 2-30 P.M. 

Present : 


The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster, Chairman. 

Mr. B- Das. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 

Maulvi A bdul Matin Chaubhury.. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

Manlvi Muhammad Yakub. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott. 

Mr. E. Burdon, Auditor General. 

The Jlon’ble Sir Arthur Me Watters, Financial Secretary. 


y ?J embers. 
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Mr. G. Kaula, Controller of Civil Accounts. 

Mr. A. C. Badenocii, Director of Railway Audit. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons, Financial Commissioner, 

Railways. 

Mr. M. K. Mitra, Controller of Railway Ac- L TT •/- 

counts. . f W‘ f ™****- 

Mr. T. S. Sankara Aiyar, Director of Finance, 

Railways. ’ J- 


253. Mr. Das . — Paragraph 9 (a) (i) of the Auditor General’s letter. 
-We bad better analyse the Auditor General’s statement. His objection is. 
that while the actual receipts were going- down the working expenses went 
up by 2 crores. There should be a certain standard by which the working 
expenses ought to be limited. I think that is what the Auditor General 
wanted to draw our attention to. Of course, we will discuss that again 
when we come to the balance sheet later on. 


Mr. Burdon. — Mr. Das w-ants merely to draw attention to the rise in 
working expenses in a year in which there is a considerable decrease as 
compared with the estimate in receipts. 

Chairman . — The working expenses are 2 crores more than the original 
estimate and the receipts are down by a erore and a half. 

Mr. Parsons . — To a fairly considerable extent, it is due to the fact that 
we opened about a thousand miles of new lines that year, and, of course, 
we cannot get out return immediately the lines are opened. But that is 
more an explanation of the growth of our expenditure compared with the- 
previous year than what I understand the Auditor General to bring to 
notice here, the variation between the original estimate and the revised 
estimates and the actuals. There is a more general explanation. In making 
our estimates, generally we follow to a very considerable ext, out out revised 
estimates of the previous year, and our revised estimate of the previous 
year was out by 75 lakhs and therefore our original budget estimate was 
too low*. 

254. Chairman . — The point really is the difference between your re- 
vised* estimate of gross , receipts and the actual result. It is surprising 
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that, whereas you put your gross receipts at 105:^ crores, the actual receipt 
is a crorc and a half less and the working expenses are very much higher. 
We ail iccognise the difficulties of budgeting in a commercial undertaking 
for expenditure, because your expenditure must go up if your traffic in- 
creases. But in this case your traffic has gone down and yet your working 
expenses went up. It is not only in repairs and maintenance — perhaps 
there may be special reasons for that — but if you take your actual operat- 
ing costs, they were up by about 36 lakhs. You must have run more 
trains than you expected to run, but you have got a crore and a half less 
in receipts. 

* 

Mr. Parsons. — I doubt if more trains ran. We do not run more goods 
trains unless we have more traffic, unless perhaps the type of iraffie is more 
bulky and less paying. And passenger trains are generally continued. 

2 on. Chairman. — The big thing still is you over-estimate the gross re- 
ceipts. -One would have thought if the gro^-s receipts went down there 
would have been a corresponding saving in operating costs. 

Mr. Parsons. — It would not follow that there should immediately be 
a corresponding saving. But there is no doubt that our revised estimate 
did over-estimate our gross receipts. It was taken on the figures of our 
traffic in that year up to about half-way through January, and the Traffic 
fell off badly, as we explained in the recent budget presented to the 
Assembly- -i( fell off rapidty in the last two months. If was extremely 
difficult to make an accurate estimate on figures only up to the end of 
January in this year. 

25G. Chairman. — I agree with you, but you would have expected to see 
some fall in the expenses, too. 

Mr. Parsons. — To a certain extent you would, but you have bought 
you r coal m advance. 

257. Chairman. — You bought coal in advance, but you do not charge 
to revenue tiie coal that you bought, but only the coal that you use. 

Mr. Parsons. — We charge the freight to revenue, and in a great many 
railways it i-> very much more than the pithead price. 

258. Chairman. — [f you charge freight on coal you get something 
back in receipts as well ? 

Mr. Parsons. — The freight on coal from colliery to the railway— -that 
is charged off to revenue straightaway. 

259. Chairman. — How do you value your stocks of coal ? Don’t you 
value them at the cost price plus freight ? 

Mr. parsons. — Fuel is under the suspense account, but the freight is 
charged to revenue. 

Chairman.- — I cannot see the logic of that. 

260. Chairman. — What would be the total expenditure on the carriage 
of coal V 

Mr. Parsons. — I think 1 am right in saying, it is certainly not less— 
it is rather more than the cost of coal to us lias been in recent years. In 
this year, that is, 192S-29 for instance, the cost of coal was Its. 340 lakhs 
and the freight Ks. 435 lakhs. I understand we are considering the ques- 
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tion , 1 do not very much like the present system because it does make 
control difficult. 

261. Chairman. — The actual freight that is charged must mostly be 
paid to the E ailway Administration, so that if it upsets your expenditure 
side it increases your receipts side. 

Mr. Carsons. — Yes. In effect, the gross receipts would have been lower 
than they were. 

262. Chairman. — So, I do not think that helps us to get clear as re- 
gards these discrepancies — the discrepancy that your gross receipts are 
down by 1} crores and your expenditure is up very substantially, even 
much more substantially than what appears from the total figure, because 
on the Miscellaneous there is an improvement of Rs. 78 lakhs. I do not 
know what the Miscellaneous item is. 

Mr. Kaula. — Suspense mostly. I cap have an analysis made of these 
figures under detailed heads to discover exactly the reasons 

263. Mr. Das. — These heads like Repair and Maintenance and Fuel 
we may not be able to control, but under a head like Administration there 
cannot be much variation. I think each Railway must reach the saturation 
point, and in Mew of continuous losses in certain Railways it is worth while 
looking into it. 

Chairman. — I think you can find out the explanation in the next few 
days and let us have it. We should like to adopt Mr. Das’s suggestion 
and call attention to these discrepancies. 1 find it particularly hard to 
understand the excess under the head Administration. 

Mr. Carsons. — Without giving the exact figures I can give an explana- 
tion of certain amounts of excess under that head. First of all, it was due 
partly to the opening of about 1,000 miles of new railway. The adminis- 
tration charges are not merely or chiefly the cost of the principal officers 
on railways ; it is almost the whole of your supervising staff right down 
tc the bottom of the list. 

Chairman . — You did not unexpectedly open 1,000 miles ? 

Mr. Carsons. — I think we under-estimated ; we opened more miles than 
we had anticipated. To the extent of Rs. 35 lakhs it was due to extra 
gratuities given; to the staff on the South Indian and the B. B. and G. I. 
Railways, when on the South Indian Railway we transferred the shops 
from Negapatam to Trichinopoly and on the B. B. and G. I. Railway we 
accepted oiuntary retirements on an approaching transfer from Pavel to 
Dohad. That was a large item, namely, 35 lakhs. 

Chairman. — I think you might give us a note on that. 

Mr. Carsons. — I shall attempt to show the increase in this year over 
the previous j ear. 

Chairman. — I think it will he useful to have this table made up for 
some other years as well. 

264. Chairman. — Grant No. 4 — Paragraph 54 of the Report says : 

“-The budgeting seemed most defective under this grant on the E; B. 
Railway where "there seemed to have been insufficient attention paid to the 
pi ogress of expenditure against budget grant.” What have you to say 
about this l ..... 
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Mr. Parsons. — I think we have dealt witli this before. Anyway as 
I explained before, to the extent of about 2 lakhs we made a mistake in the 
Railway Board’s office, but the E. I. R. certainly in that year definitely 
under-estimated their expenditure. ' ' 

265. Chairman, — Grant No. 5. 

Mr. Parsons, — We discussed it on .Saturday, I think. Here tlie de- 
fective budgeting, at any rate in certain instances, is due to changes in 
classification introduced on our Railways, and I think the Auditor General 
endorses what I say that we should not make ordinarily changes of classi- 
fication in the course of the year. But. occasionally it does become neces- 
sary to make a change in classification during a year. 

1 have of course details with me of certain excesses on individual Rail- 
ways under this Grant. I don’t know if the Committee would like to have 
them. 

266. Chairman. — Grant No. 10. paragraphs 12 and 14 or the Report. 

Mr. Parsons. — 1 can give an explanation for the excess of Rs. 19,000 
on Capital, strategic lines. The debit for pensions of officers employed on 
the construction of strategic lines was not anticipated at rhe time of making 
a demand. The debits were received late from the Chief Accounts Officer. 
The rest was due to the overseas pay of officers employee! on the Kbyber 
Railway and they were wrongly debited by the accounts staff wholly to 
Capital, instead of half to Capital and half to Revenue. That has been 
set right in rhe following year. 

Chairman. — You had estimated on the correct accounting principle 
and the accounts staff made a mistake, is it not i 

Mr. Parsons. — It was a mistake to the extent of a few thousand rupees. 

267. Chairman. — Paragraph 17. Have you any explanation to give 
us here ! 

Mr. Parsons. — I have been attempting with Mr. Badenocb, to arrange 
for figures of this kind, whicli will be more elucidatory. Mr. Mitra has 
looked into these figures, and he finds that they have not been tabulated in 
the same way as in the previous years. I understand that they used to 
take for this purpose only expenditure to which objection has been raised, 
but not cleared by the 31st July but this year they took the total expendi- 
ture placed under objection. That accounts to a certain extent for the 
increase. The other thing is, it had not previously been the practice on 
Railways to treat as objectionable works expenditure which was covered by 
an abstract estimate. Prom the notes Mr. Mitra has given me, if the 
figures had been tabulated as previously, the total objectionable expenditure 
in the current year would have been only 2.3 per cent. I think that the 
previous year’s figures should have been enhanced because in most 
circumstances incurring expenditure without detailed estimates is entirely 
wrong. Bui. I do not think that the Director of Railway Audit at present 
entirely accepts this explanation. 

- Mr. Badenoch. — I do not entirely a.eeept the position, Sir. I don’t 
think that the figures ip. the Report are correct. I think there is some- 
thing wrong, particularly for 1927-28. 

Chairman. — What about 1928-29 ? 
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Mr. Badenoch . — They are correct. 

Mr. Parsons. — I want to work with the Director of Railway Audit and 
see if we cannot get, by actual comparison with previous years, at some- 
thing which would show serious irregularities. Take for instance the. ques- 
tion of* work started without detailed estimates in instances where it has 
not been emergent work. In one item which was brought to my notice, I 
am perfectly certain that detailed estimates had been prepared and no work 
normally would have been undertaken without detailed estimates. But I 
think it is quite possible that in this instance it was merely the allocation 
of the charges between capital and revenue or depreciation, that had not 
been finally settled. I want to go, therefore, with Mr. Badenoch into this 
question and see whether wc cannot arrive at something which, will show 
serious irregularities, such as those which might involve loss of money. 

268. Chairman. — What- about the cases referred to in paragraphs 101 
and 102 V 

Mr. Badenoch. — Unfortunately I have merely got a statement from the 
•Chief officer of the E. B. Eailway which shows that the objections were 
largely of a formal nature. 

269. Mr. Das. — About paragraph 102. The detailed estimate was re- 
ceived in audit for certification on 14th August 1929 and sanctioned by 
the* Railway Board on 11th October 1929. That shows that the Railway 
Board permits the Agent to incur expenditure without obtaining sanction 
of the detailed estimates ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I may say that in our orders with regard to the pre- 
paration of abstract estimates we always pointed out clearly to Agents that 
the fact that wc were prepared to give them sanction on abstract estimates, 
in no way relieved them of the necessity of preparing detailed estimates. 
We have of course issued fresh orders since what the Committee said last 
year on that, because there is no difference of opinion that detailed esti- 
mates which form the working document of the engineer should always 
be prepared except in absolutely urgent cases. 

About 101, I am afraid I cannot add to what Mr. Badenoch has said. 

270. Chairman. — Wliat actiou have you taken in these cases ? Have 
you issued any instructions ? Are they sufficient ? 

Mr. Parsons . — I will look into the question. We have not had this 
Report for very long. 

Mr. Das . — The Agent has got too much power. Tie can spend any 
amount of money without detailed estimates and without the sanction of 
the Railway Board, and it seems he does not send any monthly statement 
even to the Railway Board of any new construction on which he has to 
spend money. The Agent does not carry out your orders, and your orders 
are that r.o money should be spent without the sanction of the Railway 
Board and without detailed estimates. 

Mr. Badenoch. — It was only this year that a circular was issued telling 
Agents that it was a really serious and important irregularity. 

271. Chairman. — So you think we may expect improvement ? 

Mr. Badenoch . — I think so, Sir. I myself have issued circulars on this 
subject. 
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Chairman ; — I think we can say that instructions have been issued, it 
wiil he necessary to watch what the effect of those instructions is in eases 
of this character. It will also be necessary for the Railway Board to con- 
sider whether it is not necessary further to tighten up their control over 
the -Agents. I don’t think we can do more than that now. 

272. Chairman. — Paragraph 18 of the Report. Can you tell us any- 
thing about that ? 

Mr. Parsons. — It is not entirely easy to get out manuals at present,, 
because as a result of the recommendations of Dickinson’s Committee a 
good deal of our accounts procedure has been changed ; but we have ob- 
tained an officer from the Auditor General who is at present preparing 
the Accounts Manual. I don’t think we can give a final shape to it until 
we come to a conclusion on all those recommendations which will mean 
alterations in the form of the accounts. 

273. Mr. S. C. Mitra. — On page 14 we find that reminders were re- 
peatedly sent, but apparently they produced no effect ? 

Chairman. — •‘What has the present Controller of Accounts got .to say 
about it ? 

Mr. M. K. Miira . — At the inception of the separation, it was ordered 
by the Railway Board that all the checks in force prior to separation in 
the old combined audit and account offices should continue in the new 
offices. Then each office had its own manuals, codes, office orders and Reso- 
lutions. Alter the separation most of the audit staff came ovei* from the 
old combined offices, and they had merely to do the work they were doing 
till then. In the meantime we have got from the E. I. Railway a number 
of draft Manuals, but we are not printing them just now. We have a 
procedure to go by, and there is no doubt that the old manuals, codes, Re- 
solutions and office orders are available to Audit. 

274. Chairman. — When do you think these manuals will be complet- 
ed '? 

Mr. Parsons. — What we want to do with regard to the Railway Ac- 
count Code, perhaps it is the most important, is to bring out, a new Ac- 
count Code which, even if it may be provisional on certain points, will 
be a guiding document until we come to a decision on those points. Those- 
are the instructions to the officer whom we have got on special duty. 

Mr. Badenoch. — The procedure for drafting these Codes was settled 
by Mr. Parsons and we decided to get ahead owing to the importance of 
the matter as quickly as possible. Of course, a certain amount of proce- 
dure is in the melting pot. There are various schemes for speeding up 
accounts. It is impossible in some of these eases to draft complete orders, 
at present. The rules even now are fairly well defined, an:l there won’t 
be much difficulty in codification, nor will there ; be much delay. 

Chairman. — Will you be able to get them ready in the next financial 
year '1 

Mr.. Parsons. — I doubt if the officer will be able to get everything 
through by then. The general procedure adopted is that the officer on 
special duty should take up the revision chapter by chapter, and then Mr. 
Badenoch, Mr. Mitra and I should have a meeting and try to come to a 
deeisiou on each chapter as soon as it is ready. 
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275. Chairman. — Paragraph 19 of the Report. 

Mr. Parsons. — The agreements on the G-. I. P. Railway have been sent 
down to the Railways for signature. The position briefly is this. We 
addressed the Secretary of State in 1926 suggesting that the easiest way to 
deal with those officers who were taken over on the G-. I. P. and E. I. Rail- 
ways would be to execute formal agreements with them containing an 
appendix- showing the terms of their service. We gave these officers to 
understand that they would be taken over under their own rules in regard 
to leave and so on, which were not exactly the same as those of the State- 
managed Railways. The Secretaiy of State did not immediately agree. 
He wanted us to consider putting them into the ordinary State Railway 
service. We had experience of that before. It is extremely difficult to 
arrange for a large body of officers being taken over into an existing service 
without giving rise to a large number of individual eases of hardship or 
injustice ; and we therefore -went hack to the Secretary of State. Even- 
tually lie accepted our view in the year 1929. Then we had to discuss the 
exact fonn of the agreements to be executed by these officers with the Sec- 
retary of State. We only got down to the actual form of the agreement 
about four months ago, and had them printed up and sent them to the 
officers to be signed. I think there will be very little delay now that we 
have settled this question with the Secretary of State regarding the Burma 
Railways which have just been taken over, and we have sent a draft form 
of agreement to the Agent to fill in the various annexures showing the s 
various details of the terms of service of the officers on those Railways. 

276. Chairman. — Paras. 26 to 36. 

Mr. Pas. — I would like to ask the Chief Commissioner of Railways 
certain questions in connection with the accounts and other tables given 
here. 

Chairman. — Mr. Parsons, will you make a note about it ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. 

277. Chairman. — Para. 45. 

* 

Mr. Parsons . — I have already partly dealt with this when explaining 
that certain of the remaining recommendations are already before the 
Standing Finance Committee and that some we propose to incorporate in 
our account code. We have also discussed the question of balance-sheet. 

278. Mr. Pas. — What about (o) ? 

t 

Mr, Parsons. — A memorandum hat? already been prepared for the 
Standing Finance Committee and they propose to go into it in their next 
meeting. We are now preparing a memorandum on some of the points 
which still remain. 

279. Chairman. — What about Statistics ? . 

Mr. Parsons. — I believe we have already sent a memorandum to the 
Standing Finance Committee about that. 

280. Chairman. — Did Sir Arthur Dickinson make any recommenda- 
tions as regards Statistics ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I do not recollect that he made any recommendations 
of any importance which we are not already carrying out. We brought 

L‘209FinD 
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out our new forms of Statistics really as a result of certain reeommenda- 
tions made in the Acworth Committee ’s report. T clo not recollect myself 
any Aery important recommendation for varying the form of our Statis- 
tics. Actually of course what we do is to go through them each mouth 
and quite frequently we ourseWes make alterations when we find that tlie 
existing form does not give ns the information required fcr the controlling 
of Railways. 

C7i 'urii-man . — I think yon might give the Committee a note summaris- 
ing the po'-iiion under the various heads that are referred to in this para- 
graph. 

*281. Chairman. — Para. 17 (&) of the Auditor-General’s letter. Why 
was no provision made for printing charges ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Normally avg do not make in the Railway Board’s 
budget any provision for the printing charges of various Committees. We 
make proAn-ion under Grant No. 11-Miscellaneous. Actually avc have been 
in some difficulty Avith the Controller of Printing because in passing on the 
charges ic us he has not in any Avay differentiated them, and they have 
been adjusted against the Railway Board’s expenditure as a whole. But 
they should properly have come under Grant No. ll-Miscoll«neous. 

Chairman. — That does not prevent you from making an estimate. 

Mr. Parsons. — We estimated what should be chargeable to us. We 
were debited Avith more than that. We have hoav taken up the question. 

282. Mr. Kaula. — Is the debit adjusted in your accounts without you? 
acceptance ? * 

Mr. Parsons. — There must have been somebody’s acceptance. 

283. Chairman. — Para. 18 (a) of the Auclitor-General’s letter and 
para. 55 of the Report. 

Mr. Parsons. — The reasons for the delay Avere first of all in our office. 
We had apparently lost Mr. Donald’s papers and had to get copies of the 
correspondence from the E. B. Railway. That delayed the settlement of 
this small case by 21 months. We then asked the Accountant-General, 
Railways, for certain information to decide the case. He took four months 
to supply it. It then took us a month to get the papers regarding the 
model leave rule terms from the Finance Department and another month 
and a half to discuss the qase Avith them. The question has actually been 
settled now, but I do not myself like to see. any of these delays regarding 
these minor matters. - . A 

284. Chairman. — Paragraph 57 of the Report. 

Mr. Parsers . — 1 think Ave must admit in this ease that the aetual orders 
issued by the Railway Board Avere open to construction in tAvo ways. 
They were not very clear. The Chief Auditor of the Burma Railways 
took .1 think the right vieAv and referred the matter to the Agent. The 
Agent referred, it to the Home Board. That is where I think they first 
Avent wrong.- If there was any doubt as to the intentions of the orders of 
the Railway Board, they should have Avritten to the Railway Board and 
asked -them what t-hev meant. As a result of this case Ave have uoav issued 
instructions to prevent these mistakes occurring in future. On the ques- 
tion raised by the Auditor-General in his note, I personally think that the 
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Chief Auditor should have issued the warning which the Government 
Examiner suggested. I believe the view he took was that in view of the 
Home Board’s decision it was up to him to give effect to the decision. 

Chairman.— I think we may agree with the Auditor-General that it 
would have been better if the Chief -Auditor had complied with the Govern- 
ment Examiner’s request. 

" 285. Chairman. — Para. 59 of the Report. 

Mr. Das. — Was any legal advice taken on this case ? 

Mr. Parsons . — Yes. '■ 

Mr. Bunion. — Was the legal advice followed throughout f 

Mr. Parsons. — The legal advice was- certainly followed in gettiug an 
authoritative ruling from the Judicial Commissioner. The matter in issue 
was certainly worth while getting a final decision upon, and it was actually 
on that review in the Judicial Commissioner’s court that most of the 
expenditure was incurred. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra. — -I think the Railway had no other alternative but to 
fight it out. 

Mr. Parsons. — It was a question of principle which was involved. 

286. Chairman. — fara. 18 (d) of the Auditor-General’s letter. 

Mr. Parsons. — I do not think I have anything to say on this beyond 
what I have stated before. I have explained the difficulty of getting 
accuracy when you have to work on figures which do not take into account 
probably three months of our heaviest expenditure in the year. I think 
the Auditor-General himself generally notes on it in the last paragraph. 
There is always the possibility of a mistake in estimating. 

287. Chairman. — Have you any thing further to say on that, Mr. 
Burdon ? 

Mr. Burdon. — Nothing further.. * 

288. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Please turn to page 26 of the 
Appropriation Accounts. There are items against the E. B. Railway on 
which there need not have been very much inaccuracy. 

Mr. Parsons. — The estimate was not good on the E. B. Railway. 

289. Maulvi Abclid Matin Chaudhury. — You get a supplementary 
grant on 16th March 1929. . The explanation given here is “ Due to the 
absence of provision for additional staff and Comptometer equipment ”, 
etc. 

Mr. Parsons. — It is rather a difficult thing when you get estimates for 
the Railways as a whole. T must explain that the Eastern Bengal Railway 
were to a certain extent not accurate in this respect. 

Chairman. — I do not think we can say more about that. 

290. Chairman. — Para. 19 (a) of the Auditor General’s letter says : 
“ The Committee may consider it desirable to suggest that a general 
explanation of the variations under each sub-head of the grant should be 
furnished here in addition to the detailed explanations under each Rail- 
way ”, 
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Mr. Parsons.— We shall do that in future. 

' 291. Chairman. — Para. 80 of the Report. The Committee may -like 

to inquire whether the responsibility in this ease does not lie. on the 
Running Shed foreman and the Station Superintendent, and if so, whether 
any action was taken against them . 

Mr. Parsons. — I made inquiries from the Administration and have not 
got a reply yet. I am taking it up. 

Mr. Das. — Will the action taken be reported to the Committee next 
year " 

Mr. Parsons. — Certainly. I am prepared to report to the Com- 
mittee. 

292. Chairman. — Page 66. ‘“The omission to make provision, in the 
estimates, for this large credit is brought to the notice of the Commit- 
tee ”. 

Mr. Parsons. — The position here is that the District Engineer, unaware 
of the orders we had issued, charged off special ballast — as if it were 
ordinary ballast. The matter was only noticed in September 1928 and 
an adjustment was made in the accounts. In fact it only came to notice 
many months after the budget estimates were prepared. 

293. Chairman. — Have you got anything to say on that, All*. Burdon 1 

Mr. Burdon. — No. 

294. Chairman. — -Para. 20 of the letter. 

Mr. Parsons . — The position here is that certain new projects which we 
hail hoped to start were not taken up. 

Chairman. — I think I am largely responsible for that. 

295. ' Chairman. — Motor competition. Have yon got anything to say 
on that ? 

Mr. Parsons . — We have made inquiries as to our position under the 
Indian Railways Act. I think it comes to this, that legally- we can, run 
motor services as a feeder to the Railways, but we eaunot do so on roads . 
running parallel to a line or as an alternative to the railway service. As 
for the rest, I am afraid I cannot make a statement of any definiteness. 

Chairman . — As far as possible from the railway side, an endeavour has 
been made to get a general survey of possible road developments which ‘will 
feed the Railways and not compete Avith them. 

Mr. Parsons . — We are attempting io co-ordinate our actions with those 
of Provincial GoA'ernments in this matter. 

296. Chairman. — Para. 94 of the Report. “ The attention of the Com- 
mittee is imuted to the expenditure on a new service incurred without 
obtaining a supplementary grant.” 

Mr. Parsons. — Actually it Avas not a new service. We- had a project 
Avhicb varied in name at different times, because avc Avere not quite certain 
what it is going to be. It is the construction of the line from Triehinopoly 
to Katailuidi and ICaraikudi -to Devakottah. It is doAvn in the Tanjore 
District, portion of Madras. In the Budget both these projects appeared 
and provision was made for the Triehinopoly-Earaikudi-Manamadura line 
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with branches to Arantangi to Karailmdi ancl Karaikudi to Devakottah. 
We made provision in the Budget i'or 1926-27, 1927-28 and 1928-29. The 
items referred to here were for the acquisition of land. This was not 
really a ease of taking up a new service. 

297. Mr. Dqs. — X want to ask a question about para. 95 relating to 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway. There is an excess of over ten lakhs here. 
It is said that the Board upheld the views of the Government Examiner 
and informed the Agent that their sanction should have been obtained prior 
to the execution of the contract. What is the practice at present ? Gan 
any Agent spend up to ten lakhs without asking the Railway Board’s 
permission ? 

Mr. Parsons. — No. Our sanction to the expenditure is required ; but 
if the contract relates to a sanctioned work, up to ten lakhs, they can sanc- 
tion the contract. 

Mr. Kaula. — There was an omission oh the part of the Agent and he 
was pulled up. 

Mr. Parsons. — The Agent was prepared to come up for sanction when 
his attention was drawn to the subject. 

298. Chairman. — Para. 96. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra. — A lakh of rupees was paid here without any reference 
to the Agent ? 

Mr. Parsons. — The case was taken up' J by the Auditor in 1925 and his 
point of view was accepted by the Agent. 

299. Maulvi Muhammad .Yakub. — Was any money realised from those 
who were responsible ? 

Mr. Parsons. — The money was correctly paid. 

600. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — It is pointed out that' “ the 
claims are not legally enforceable and the expenditure is not in pursuance 
of any recognised policy or custom ; the sanction to the payment of bonus 
is against the canons of financial propriety ”. 

Mr. Parsons. — As a matter of fact I should hesitate to endorse those 
remarks. The bonus was promised verbally before the contractor started 
the work. A verbal promise is just as legally enforceable as a written 
promise, if it can be proved. What was wrong here was to make a verbal 
promise instead of putting it down in writing. 

301. Mr. Scott. — Was the sanction a bona fide mistake? 

„ Mr. Parsons. — The Chief Engineer, thought that he had the power, 
and the moment it was brought to the notice of the Agent, he accepted the 
contention and gave his sanction. 

302. Chairman. — Para. 97. 

Mr. Parsons. — The Agent has inquired into this matter. He says that 
he is satisfied .that there was no ulterior motive underlying the action of the 
Engineer concerned. His action was due to a lack of a proper appreciation 
of the rules on the subject. The Agent has severely reprimanded the officer 
concerned and said that severe notice would be taken of similar cases in 
future, in the instructions we are about to issue on Mr. Rau’s report, 
we are reinforcing the principles that ought to guide officers in this respect; 
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and with regard to the ignorance of engineers on this point we are pro- 
posing the preparation of brief manuals explaining to engineers exactly 
what. °their duties are in these and other cognate matters. ■ 

303. Mr. S. C. Mitra. — It shows that such cases go on occurring in 
spite of warnings. 

j Jr. Parsons. — One or two cases of this kind occur every year and the 
only thing to do is to take serious notice of them whenever they are brought 
to our notice. 

Chairman. — It is necessary to take more drastic action. 

Mr. Parsons. — That is really the purport of our orders. 

304. Chairman. — Para. 100. “ It seems very extraordinary thai 
responsible officials should be unaware of the elementary objections to the 
irregular procedure here described and the Committee may wish to con- 
sider whether the matter has been adequately dealt with by higher autho- 
rity ”. 

Mr. Parsons. — In this particular ease as soon as the irregularity was 
pointed out, the view of the audit officer was accepted. My own view is 
that the Engineer-in-Chief had probably had impressed on him the neces- 
sity for not having any excess over his grant, and did not realise the 
implications of his action. I do not think it is a case for any serious action. 
'When he has got bills to be paid, they should be paid . straight off, but 
there is something to be sai.d in extenuation of the ’conduct of the 
Engineer. 

305. Mr. Scott. — The trouble about Government departments is about 
the slowness of payment. 

Mr. Parsons. — An engineer is not well versed in these matters and 
the better engineer he is, the more likely he is to make mistakes of this 
kind. The proper thing to do is to come up for a supplementary grant. 
When we have got out our manual of instructions to engineers, they will 
know exactly what their position is in these matters. 

Chairman. — I think it is extraordinary that an engineer should issue 
instructions of this kind. 

Mr. Parsons. — I would say that he was very silly about it. That is 
what it comes to. 

306. Mr. Scott. — Has the man gone ? 

Mr. Parsons . — I can inquire whether he has gone or not ; but he 

accepted the accountant’s view. The best way to deal with these matters 

is to attach an accountant to the more important Engineers and they cap 

always turn to him for advice in these matters. 

* ^ 

307. Chairman. — You are issuing instructions ? 

Mr. Parsons . — Yes. 

308. Chairman. — Para. 103. Substitution of one work for another 
without adequate sanction and also letting out contract by the Agent 
beyond liis powers. 

Mr. Parsons. — In our view the substitution of concrete for coarse 
rubble masonry was justified. Whether that amounts to such an altera- 
tion as to require our sanction is a difficult thing to say. 
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Mr. Scott. — Sometimes when yon get clown to the work, you find that 
the material you were going. to use was not suitable. 

Mr. Parsons. — There was a difference of opinion as to whose sanction 
was required. When the ease was referred to us, we agreed to alter the 
terms of the contract because a particular type of material was considered 
not suitable. If an alteration were going to amount to a considerable 
increase in the cost, it ought to come to us even if it happened to be within 
the Agent's power of sanction, but 1 doubt whether this would always 
be considered a material alteration. 

309. Mr. Kaula. — In case of likelihood of material savings, would you 
allow them to spend the whole amount ? 

Mr. Parsons. — If there are material savings, they would not spend the 
whole amount. 

Mr. Kaula. — But if they do spend it, who will spot it ? If there are 
four bills and four fictitious payments, who will spot them '1 You sanction 
a project for 10 lakhs for a certain class of material to be used for it. 
The local man then substitutes cheaper material for it or introduces some 
other economy, and what happens ? 

310. Chairman. — In this case the Chief Engineer substituted one kind 
of material for another which was provided for in the agreement and there 
were two alternative quotations in the agreement. The quantity of work 
to be done under each of the two alternative quotations was not given 
in the agreement or in the estimate. Whoever approved the contract — 
the Railway Board — on those terms really left a great deal of latitude for 
variation in the execution, and I think they are to blame rather than the 
Chief Engineer. 

% 

Mr. Parsons. — There was a difference of opinion as to 'whether it was a 
material alteration, and we agreed with what the Chief Engineer pro- 
posed. Actually, we sanction an abstract estimate under 'main heads ; 
subsequently, within 10 lakhs, the Agent can sanction giving contracts for 
the work. I think the question really is whether the substitution was a 
material alteration. The orders are that when we have sanctioned an 
estimate, no material alteration should be made without our sanction. I 
doubt myself whether the substitution of cement for coarse rubble could 
be held to be a material alteration. There was disagreement on this point, 
the estimate came to us, and we then sanctioned the alteration. 

311. Chairman. — Do you think it was a legitimate misunderstanding 
on the part of the Chief Engineer ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I should say probably it was ; it is 'not always easy to 
say what is a material alteration. 

Chairman. — I do not think it really calls for any special comment 
from us. 

312. Mr. Scott. — I think something ought to be included in the 
Manual. 

Mr. Parsons. — It is impossible to define what is a material alteration 
by a definition covering all circumstances. 
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Dll!.' Chairman. — Under your prebent contract, would you allow the 
A->'ent to proceed on the basis of abstract estimates which gave no details 
like sidewalls, etc. ? 

Mr. Parsons. — If we thought they were a reasonable forecast of the cost 
of re-alignment, w e would sanction the abstract estimates. The Agent no 
doubt prepared detailed estimates. 

314. Chairman. — If he had prepared detailed estimates and sent them 
up to you, would you have passed the alteration ¥ 

Mr. Parsons. — I think this alteration was made during the progress of 
the work. 

Mr. Kaula. — The detailed estimates would be passed locally. 

Mr. Parsons. — We have the detailed estimates up here when they are 
over a certain amount in order that they may be further examined by our 
technical man, the Director of Civil Engineering. If the cost of the project 
is over 10 lakhs, the detailed estimates have to come to the Railway Board 
for sanction because we want to have them re-examined in detail by our 
Director of Civil Engineering and the Engineering Member of the Railway 
Board. „ 

315. Chairman. — According to your present practice, the detailed 
estimates must come up before any expenditure is sanctioned ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. 

316. Chairman. — So that this case should not recur again ? 

Mr. Parsons. — It might recur whenever an alteration had to be made 
which it was desirable to make, as it was in this ease, in the course of carry- 
ing on the work. 

317. Mr. Das. — As regards control of expenditure from the Railway 
Board over the Agents, I do not think they have the necessary 
machinery. 

Mr. Parsons. — It is control over an individual work. Tam not quite 
sure of the limit. The position is, we sanctioned abstract estimates for 
the work for 66 lakhs. If it is above, I think, 10 lakhs, the detailed esti- 
mates, that is to say, the technical estimates for the whole work come up 
for the technical sanction of the Railway Board and examination by our 
Engineering Branch here, and sometimes modifications are proposed. I 
take it in this particular case the question whether the substitution of 
cement for coarse rubble was desirable came up while the work was being 
constructed. I imagine it was due to the fact that they had to do a good 
deal' of cutting away of the walls on the Poona line involving the use of 
cement. 

31S. Chairman. — What I am trying to get at is, in your present 
practice there will not be absence of detailed estimates, bnt you will always 
have detailed estimates prepared ? 

Mi . Parsons. — Yes. 

319. Chairman — In that case you would be able to examine the 
Engineer’s contention. 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. The position I think is that detailed estimates had 
been prepared but had not been sanctioned, and that, therefore, probably 
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tlie audit authorities did not get a document by which they could examine 
the contention made by the Chief Engineei*. 

320. Chairman. — If you sanction a contract in such a form that one 
material can be substituted for another, knowing that that variation is 
possible, it is your responsibility and not the Agent’s \ 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. I think what happened, probably, was that the 
contract was signed, including this coarse rubble and in the course of pro- 
ceeding with the work, it was discovered that cement was necessary, and 
then came the question whether the variation would require our sanction 
or not. 

Chairman. — Still, the variation was within the terms of the contract 
and you- approved the contract. The variation depended on the contract. 
If that is a correct statement of the facts, the responsibility is of the Rail- 
way Board and not of the Chief Engineer, — if the Railway Board approves 
a contract which can be carried out in various different ways. 

321. Mr. Kaula. — The original sanction of the Agent was not in order. 
No authority who has been given the power to sanction a grant can exercise 
that power unless detailed estimates have been sanctioned. That too was 
not followed, and I think everyone blundered. 

Maalvi Muhammad Yakub. — The Agent gave the sanction. 

Mr. Parsons. — We subsequently ratified his action in giving the 
contract. There is no doubt whatever that the Railway Board knew what 
he was doing. Their, formal sanction may not have been given originally 
to this particular contract. 

Chairman. — I think avc might say that the Railway Board allowed 
undue elasticity in this case and perhaps the representation of the Engineer 
is not correct. 

322. Mr. B. Das. — May I ask -whether the Railway Board have issued 
definite instructions to the Agents and Chief Engineers about their financial 
powers and about the rules to be observed ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes, but people occasionally make mistakes. 

Chairman. — In this case Mr. Parsons tells us that the Railway Board 
knev. r what was going on but that there w r as an oversight. 

323. Chairman. — Para. 106. Have orders been issued ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes. 

324. Chairman. — Para. 20 (h) of the letter — Variations from _ esti- 
mates of capital expenditure. Expenditure is capable of great variation 
owing to change in policy : and I think different considerations apply to 
capital expenditure estimates and to normal estimates of budgetary expendi- 
ture. 

325. Mr. Scott. — If you earmark a certain amount for reconstruction, 
what happens if it is not carried out ? Does the money lapse ? 

Mr. Parsons. — It merely means in effect that Government does not pro- 
vide as much money as our original estimates assumed that they would have 
to provide. - _ 
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Mr. Burdou. — I think it is merely a question whether' the Public 
Accounts Committee thinks that it is a legitimate exercise of the Railway 
Board’s discretion when money voted by the Assembly for a particular 
work is not spent on that work or on anything else for reasons of economy 
or owing to the necessity of retrenchment. 

Mr. Dus . — And particularly when it affects the ways and means Budget 
of the Finance Member. <, 

Chairman . — If there is a reduction in expenditure, it is probably the 
hand of the Finance Department which has brought it about. There are 
two kinds of variations from estimates which may occur. One is due to 
policy. On the other side you get an excess like the N.-W. R. expenditure 
vliich is mainly due to under-estimation of expenditure. I do not know 
whether on the first point the Committee would wish to express any view ; 
it really is a matter for the Assembly I think — the policy that they want 
carried out — and is not an accounting matter. 

f think it would be a useful recommendation to say that the policy 
of capital construction should be so carefully considered together •with the 
Finance Department before each year that the likelihood of any variation 
owing to financial reasons is very much diminished, — that the policy of 
railway construction should always be carefully co-ordinated with the 
financial position of Government. In that ease the need for stepping in 
for financial reasons is not likely to arise. That is an important thing. 
'On the other side the big excess owing to under-estimation of expenditure 
on the Kangra Valley Railway is a thing which has been commented on a 
good deal at other times. I think the main point is that, if the policy of 
capital expenditure is really well thought out in advance, it is less likely 
that there would be a variation. We have got the whole thing very much 
more under control now. The number of projects is much fewer now and 
there is a much tighter hold on the course of expenditure now. 


Evidence taken at the sixth meeting of the Public Accounts Committee 
held on Tuesday, the 1st July 1930, at 10-30 A.M. 

Present : 

The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster, Chairman. 

Haji Chowdhury Muhammad Ismail Khan. "') 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. • > .1 [embers. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott. 

Mr. E. Burdon, Auditor General. 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur McWatters, Financial Secretary. 

Mr. G. Haul a, Controller of Civil Accounts. 

Mr. L. J. Peck, Accountant General, Central Revenues. 

Mr. D. C. Campbell, Director of Commercial Audit. 
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Mr. P. M. Rau, Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department. 

Mr. C. V. S. Rao, Officer on Special Duty. 

Mr. G. S. Hardy, Member, Central Board of 1 
Revenue. . *1 

Mr. A. L. Hoyle, Commissioner, Northern f ^ r ^ nesses - 
India Salt' Revenue. J 

o26. Chairman. Item 6, Appendix II. It is a case of cutting our 
coat according to our cloth. We decided to proceed cautiously with the 
increase of the staff. 


Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — Last year we were told that there 
was a scheme under consideration in the Commerce Department. 


Mr. r Hardy . — The scheme referred to here 
A ppraising establishments. 


is the reorganization of the 


Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — There were two schemes. One is 
the scheme you have mentioned and the other scheme related to the 
separate audit check. 


Mr. Bur don . — 1 can tell the Committee about that scheme because 1 
gave evidence on the point last year as Financial Secretary. The question 
was raised by the Public Accounts Committee for the strengthening of the 
machinery for the audit of customs revenue. This ease had been before 
the Finance Department and it will be remembered that I then said 
that I had not had sufficient time to go into the case very thoroughly. 
Very shortly afterwards 1 examined it. Actually, the scheme which is 
before the Finance Department is a scheme for the strengthening of the 
audit of expenditure, rather than the strengthening of the audit of customs 
revenue.. It is a very expensive scheme. The object of that scheme is to 
introduce the system of a separation of accounts from the audit and the 
additional establishments that are going to be employed will be very con- 
siderable. I, as the Financial Secretary, strongly recommended that the. 
scheme should be turned down, and you, Sir, accepted my view. It was 
going to cost a great deal of money and it will not help very much the 
Public Accounts Committee. 

Chairman . — What Mr. Burdon has told us is the result of the further 
discussion. When he went into the scheme, we took the view that the 
expenditure was not justified and the scheme, as he has^ explained, is more 
for the strengthening of the audit of expenditure than the strengthening 
of the audit of customs revenue which the Committee had in mind when 
we discussed this point in the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. Burdon . — At the same time, the Finance Department told the 
Auditor General that if he thought it desirable to put up a scheme speci- 
fically for the strengthening of the audit of customs revenue, they would 
be very glad to receive his suggestions on the point. Shortly afterwards, 
1 took over charge as Auditor General and I have myself examined the 
matter. It must take a certain amount of time, because personally I think 
it is desirable to break a certain amount of new ground. Side by side, 
the proposal has been under the consideration of the Finance Department 
to extend to Bombay the system of concurrent audit which is already in 
force in Calcutta. I have been asked to give advice on that point but 
I have not yet finally replied. 
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Maulvi Abdul Mai in Chaudhunj. — We have been told that the result 
of the experiment in Calcutta has been very satisfactory. 

Mr. Bur don. — That is my view and I think it would also be satisfac- 
tory in Bombay, but I do not think it will prove satisfactory in smaller 
ports where the Customs House is not of sufficient importance to have an 
officer., 

Mr. Hardy. — That is also the Board’s view. Separation of accounts 
and audit would be satisfactory for the two bigger ports but not for the 
smaller ones. 

327. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj. — In view of the fact that there 
have been serious cases of fraud, don’t you think that the need for this 
concurrent audit is all the greater ? 

Mr. liardy. — I do not think the two are even remotely connected. 

Mr. Bur don. — I am proceeding with the examination of this scheme. 
1 am breaking a certain amount of new ground. Everybody is agreed 
that concurrent audit is better than the peripatetic test audit and that it 
would be very desirable to extend the concurrent audit 1o the major ports, 
at any rate. On the other hand, I am not prepared to say that you may 
expect magical results from the application of concurrent audit. After 
all, the scheme of concurrent audit is limited. It is only the audit of the 
documentary record of transactions which have taken place. 

328. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj. — Sir Frederic Gfauntlett told 
us last year that the deterrent effect will be very considerable. 

Mr. Burdon. — Undoubtedly there is the deterrent effect which applies 
to all audit. There is no doubt that it would be quite a desirable thing, 
if the Government could afford it, to extend the concurrent audit, but I 
must warn the Committee that you should not expect magical results. 

329. Chairman. — I do not think the deterrent effect will operate at 
all, because they can prepare the documents in such a way as to hide their 
facts. Would you not agree with that remark, Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Hardy. — After all, we have our own internal audit staff which 
does a 100-per cent, audit, whereas concurrent audit cannot do more than 
a small percentage. We are much more likely to detect . mistakes our- 
selves than the statutory audit. There are occasions, of course, when the 
statutory audit puts its finger on something we have not spotted. But 
the only real check against the type of fraud referred to in the Report 
would be by the actual examination of goods which is outside the scope of 
the statutory test audit as their duties are at present understood. 

Mr. Burdon. — That is the great difference. The statutory audit is 
limned to an audit of documents. Though in theory the scope of audit in 
England is much wider, it is supposed to be an inspection by audit pro* 
cesses. I do not believe. that in practice that is observed in England and 
it has certainly never been fully accepted here. 

Chairman. — This is one of the cases where I have felt a slight diffi- 
culty. Although I am the Chairman of this Committee, which is in a 
position to make the criticism that we have not done enough, I am res- 
ponsible as the Finance Member for the decision to go slow in this matter. 
But I do want to endorse the Auditor General’s warning that you cannot 
get magical results out of audit systems, and we have very carefully to 
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balance -the possible advantages . against the cost involved. From this 
Committee’s point of view, obviously they must insist on the maximum 
safeguards, and they rather tend to see the desirability of having the 
maximum possible audit check. But if you push the demand for a eare- 
.ful audit to extremes, you may almost duplicate your Government expen- 
diture. One has to keep to the happy mean. T think myself that we have 
done all that is reasonably desirable so far, but if any member of the 
Committee wants to express his views he is at liberty to do so. 

Mr. Burdon. — May I explain in conclusion that. I have not yet eome 
to an absolutely final decision myself as to what I shall recommend the 
Government to do. But you can see from what I have already told you 
that I have been breaking some rather new ground in the matter and I 
have got a good deal of material to go through. As soon as I have leisure, 
J will submit to Government a very definite and full opinion on the subject 
vvitli certain constructive suggestions. 

Chairman . — I was rather justifying our policy of going slow. ' 

330. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — Do yon still hold the view 
that there is need for concurrent audit ? 

Mr. Burdon. — I repeat that I have never said that it would not be 
desirable to extend the concurrent test audit to the major ports, but you 
must not expect that it will have the effect of increasing your revenue by 
very large sums of money. 

Mr. Hardy. — May I say in this connection that out of the 10 eases of 
fraud referred to in the Report, there is only one in which officers of the 
Custom Houses were concerned. All the other cases related to importers 
hoodwinking Customs officers, and it is exceedingly unlikely that the 
concurrent statutory audit would not also have been hoodwinked. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Now that the whole scheme is under 
the consideration of the Auditor General we may just leave it at that. 

Chairman. — We may record that the Committee would be very 
interested to know the Auditor General’s final views and that we should 
be fully informed of them again next year. 

331. Chairman. — Item 15, Appendix II, also item 4 of Appendix IX. 
My own view is that it merges in the general office accommodation pro- 
vision and it is really hardly of sufficient importance to be treated as a 
new service. That is the view I should have taken about it. I do not 
know whether the Auditor General has considered it again. 

Mr. Burdon. — I have not, but I was very cautious when I put in my 
hist sub-pariigraph. It is actually the fad that I did not have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it with the Finance Department. But taking the 
facts as they appear on the face of the records I have seen, my opinion 
is fhat the provision of office accommodation for a public department 
.cannot ordinarily be regarded as a new service ; and. if the building in 
this case is merely viewed as a new instrument of service, it would be 
consonant with previous decisions to hold that, the sum involved being; 
relatively small, it was not necessary to obtain the vote of the Assembly. 

332. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — We have not fixed any limit 
to the amount that will be required for the new service. 

Ch airman. — It would be very difficult to fix a limit. In this case 
it must have some relation to the general sum which we spend on office 
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accommodation. Supposing we are spending Rs. 5 lakhs a year on rent 
or hire ot buildings and on maintenance of the existing buildings, then 
uithin that sum we could reappropriate say a sum of Its. 10,000 for the 
purchase of a small house with a bit of land in place of a house which has 
been previously rented and if we only spent such a sum, it could hardly 
be regarded as a new service. 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — If the case came before me, that is the view 
T should lake. I do not think it is possible to fix a definite figure. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — f agree with the view that it cannot 
ordinarily be regarded as a now service. It matters not what the amount 
is. 

Chairman. — I would not go so far as to say that the provision of office 
accommodation is necessarily a normal part of the business, for I think 
that the decision io build a very expensive new building might have to 
be regarded as a new service. 

333. Mr. Burden. — Don’t you think we should draw a distinction 
between a new service and a new instrument of service ? 

Chairman. — WEat would be the practical effect of that distinction 
from the point of view of going to the Assembly ? 

Mr. Burden. — One of the examples Sir Frederic Gauntlett gave on the 
subject was that you could not call the appointment of a Chaukidar a new 
service but he was a new instrument of service. Obviously, the Chaukidar 's 
pay being Rs. 15 a month, it would not be necessary to take the vote of the 
Assembly in such a case. Similarly, you said just now about a, very expen- 
sive building. There, again, that comes immediately under the category 
of the new instrument of service, the expenditure on which requires the 
vote of the Assembly. 

334. Chairman. — Making this distinction between new service and new 

instrument of service, I take your view to be that a new service should 
always he referred to the Assembly and a new instrument of service only 
when it has involved very substantial expenditure. On what do you base 
that distinction ? Could you refer to any provision in the legislative 
rules • ^ \ 

Mr. Burden. — I could not say that. I don’t think there is any pro- 
vision ih, the legislative rules. But Sir Frederic Gauntlett drew the dis- 
tinction tV: a practical and convenient illustration. 

Chairnvm . — Mv view is that in this particular case we cannot say that 
it is a new Service. The most you can say is that it is a new instrument 
of service in hhat we are providing accommodation for a public department. 
If you aeceplAthat view, then, having regard to the relatively small 
expenditure an\l the fact that it could be met by reappropriation from 
within a grant provided for expenditure of Ibis kind, it was not necessary 
to go to the Assembly for a special vote. 

335. Maulvi Alhhd Matin Chuudhury. — But Appendix IX says : 
“ On the other liand\the provision of office accommodation for a public 
department cannot ordinarily be regarded as a new service.” - 

Chairman. — I do notVommit myself to that to-day. I can accept 
those words in a sense, because if you make a distinction between a new 
service and a new instrument of service, it will fall under the latter 
description rather than the former, ni?t I do not say that because a thing 
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is merely a new instrument of service it need not go before the Assembly. 
If the amount is important, it might involve such a change of policy as to 
constitute something that ought to be put before the Assembly. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub . — It is very difficult to find a definition of 
new service. Hence each case will have to be decided on its own merits 
and you ’cannot lay down any general principles. 

Chairman . — I think if you can find money by re-appropriation out of 
a grant, which covers that .kind of expenditure, that creates a strong pre- 
sumption that in the case of what is merely a new instrument of an 
existing service no special reference to the Assembly is necessary. 

Mr. Burdon . — If I may say so, that was really my view on the ease 
ihat we discussed at such length the other day with the Railway autho- 
rities, — the drain in Burma. dlv view really was Ihnt it was a new 
instrument of service, expenditure on which was so considerable that the 
thing ought to come before the Assembly. I think we arrive at the 
same result by a slightly different process of reasoning. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — In the Railway there are large 
amounts involved and they cannot be met by re-appropriation. 

Chairman . — What I thought was the important factor there was that 
they treated it as capital expenditure, and I suggested that in the case of 
capital expenditure there was a presumption that it was a new service at 
least in the sense that it ought to come up before the Assembly. If you 
can meet expenditure by re-appropriation from a recurrent grant, that is 
quite a different thing. 

Mr. Burdon. — Quite. 

Chairman . — It must be further remembered that, even if the purchase 
price of a building can be met from revenue, the purchase involves a 
recurring outlay in future years. Therefore, 1 would say that the main- 
tenance charges should not be more than the rent that you would normally 
pay for similar accommodation. In such a ease tlmre would really bo a 
substitution of a capital payment plus maintenance charges for the normal 
annual payment of rent, and I do not see how that makes such a distinct 
difference in* the nature of the commitments as to u-ed a special reference 
to the Assembly. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub . — Probably in the case' of a hired building 
also, you have* got to incur maintenance charges. 

Chairman . — Very likely. 

386. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — Do you take the view that a 
new instrument of service, expenditure on which can be met by re- 
appropriation, need not go to the Assembly ? 

Chairman . — If it can be met by re-appropriation within a grant for 
the same kind of expenditure, then there is a presumption that it need not. 
There may of course be special circumstances in a particular case which 
may make you say that in that case the presumption is rebutted by other 
considerations. In any case, I think we want to be very cautious about 
laying down general rules. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Yes, we want to be cautious, Each indi- 
vidual case ought to be decided on its own merits. 
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•337. Chairman. — The next item in Appendix II is 21, — submission of 
a full report on the commercial results of Government salt-producing 
undertakings. As a matter of fact, we have just got the Tariff Board’s 
Report on Salt, and it is possible that arising out of that we may be able 
to make some change in the administration so that I personally feel* that this 
question may lie deferred for the time being. We have got the Tariff 
Board’s Report in typewritten form and the question of publication is a 
matter for the Commerce Department. In the Finance Department, we 
have expressed the view that il should be published as soon as possible. 
Normally, the Tariff Board’s Reports are not published before the Gov- 
ernment of India passes orders on them, but in this particular case as the 
public are taking an interest, we would like to see the Report published 
as soon as possible. 

338. Chairman. — Appendix III — item 6, Revision of the Sea Customs 
Act of 1878. “ The draft bill for the revision of the Act is under con- 

sideration. The proposals of the Government of India have been cir- 
culated to Local Governments for opinion. Some of the replies are still 
awaited.'’ We are proceeding with this matter as expeditiously as we 
can. 


Grant 16 — Customs. 

339. Chairman. — Let us turn to the main Report We begin with 
demand No. 16, Auditor General’s letter, paragraph 17. He says, “ page 
55, paragraphs 1 and 2. The Committee may wish to enquire whether 
more accurate budgeting is not possible under these sub-heads.” 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Page 55, A. -3— Overtime and Holi- 
day Allowances. 

Mr. Hardy. — The savings under the first head, Burma Overtime and 
Holiday Allowances, are the result of rather a peculiar arrangement. 
Strictly speaking, the figure was not an estimate at all. It was based 
annually on the receipts of the previous year. Certain expenditure was 
made out of it and the balance was invested by the Collector in Rangoon 
pending a final decision as to what should be done with the r surplus of 
Sunday fees. The Standing Finance Committee, as you know, has recently 
come to a decision on the distribution of Sunday fees and these savings 
here really represent' the accumulations in the fund which the Standing 
Finance Committee has now decided to distribute. 

310. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Page 49, A.-3. You have not 
given an explanation as to why accurate budgeting was not possible. 

Mr. Hardy. — We used to budget in Burma for the exact amount of -'lie 
receipts of the previous year for distribution in the following year. 
Certain payments were made out of them and the balance was not intended 
to he surrendered. The balance was invested to build up this fund which 
the Standing Finance Committee have now decided to distribute. This 
arrangement was changed in the year 1928-29, but it went on up to the 
year 1928-29. 

341. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury.- —Page 55. Same explanation 
with regard to A.-8 — Other Supplies and Sendees ? 
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Mr. Rarely. — That I am afraid was probably bad budgeting. Or rather. 

I should say it was not so 'much bad budgeting, since it -was very difficult 
to estimate what amounts would be spent under these heads, as it was 
failure to surrender in time. 

342. Maulvi Abclul Matin Chaudhury. — What is the particular diffi- 
culty there ? 

Mr. Hardy. — You mean in budgeting or in surrendering ? 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — Budgeting. 

Mr. Hardy. — Forecasting the course of trade and the amount of ex- 
penditure we shall have to undertake — that depends entirely on whether 
trade is brisk or not. For each of these years the figures are really based 
on those of the previous yeai’s. 

343. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Is it only peculiar to Burma, 
or does it not apply to other places also ? 

Mr. Hardy. — •It so happens that trade in Bui'ma was changing very . 
rapidly at that time. 

Mr. C. V. 8. Rao. — As a matter of fact, if there were savings in 
Burma, there have been excesses in Calcutta for the last three yeai’S. That 
shows' how difficult it is to budget. It is a highly fluctuating head. 
Charges under this head depend very much on the condition of trade. 

Mr. Hardy. — All one can say is that the Collector in Rangoon in these 
years might have been perhaps a little more careful in surrendering. He 
might have made a rather more accurate estimate of the balance of his 
requirements before the end of January and surrendered some of these 
amounts. 

Chairman. — I do not think it is a serious point. It is a very special 
head. 

344. Chairman. — “ Pages 55 to 63.. The special attention of the Com- 
mittee is invited to these eases of fraud and embezzlement. They will 
probably wish to ascertain what remedial measures the Government have 
taken or propose to take, with reference in particular to the cases .repoi'ted 
in paragraphs 7 and 9.” 

Mr. Bur don. — I have had a long memorandum from the Central 
Board of Revenue on the subject of customs audit and. I have also a re- 
joinder from the Examiner of Customs Accounts, and on the whole, I 
think we have to accept most of the contentions of the Central Board of 
Revenue. There is this question, Mr. Hardy, of a change of system as 
regards the exhibition of documents before and after shipment. I wonder 
if you can explain to the Committee if you know the technical aspect of 
• it. 

Mr. Hardy. — The system in force in Bombay prior to these frauds 
made it unnecessary, or at least did not require in every case that docu- 
ments should be submitted to the Assistant Collector before the goods 
« were .-hipped. The details of the documents were scrutinised by an 
examining officer who verified the identity of the goods, cheeked marks, 
and so on. I do not think, and I believe the Examiner agrees with me, 
that mere submission of all these papers to the Assistant Collector before 
shipment would have seriously affected the matter. 
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345. Mr. Bur don. — Would that not have provided an automatic check 
against the commission of fraud ? 

Mr. Hardy. — It merely would have meant that those involved would 
have had to commit another forgery in the process of fraud. What was 
really happening in this case was that people were obtaining possession, 
by c'ollusion with a clerk in the Custom House, of genuine import docu- 
ments for certain goods and forging- export documents. The first step was 
to forge a receipt from the Chief Office]- of a steamer to the effect that 
certain goods had been received on board, and then to obtain the collusive 
signature of the examining officer to the effect that he had examined and 
identified these goods. The so-called “ mate’s receipts ” are used to claim 
payment after the goods have been shipped. They would not ordinarily 
be put before an Assistant Collector ; it is merely the statement by the 
examining officer that he is satisfied of identity that is put before the 
Assistant Collector. It would not enable the Assistant Collector to detect 
anything to see the mate’s receipts. The first forged signature would be 
of the chief officer of the ship. That is not a thing that anybody can 
possibly check because we cannot be familiar with the signature of all 
ships’ officers in port. 

Mr. Burdon. — In fact, as you explained to me, it does. not seem to be 
technically a forgery at all. It is merely a dummy signature. 

Mr. Ilardy. — Yes. The only real way of stopping collusion of this 
kind is for a senior officer to go round occasionally, make surprise visits 
and actually see the goods for himself. And it is very difficult for us. 
v/ith our very limited staff, to spare time for the Assistant Collectors to 
do very much of that kind of work. It is particularly difficult in Calcutta 
where we have a very large area to cover and all our offieex-s are supposed 
to go about that area at their own expense. Practically it means half a 
day’s work in Calcutta for an Assistant Collector to go and do an inspec- 
tion at the docks 4 or 5 miles away froixi the Custom House. There is 
a very large area to cover, and we have necessarily to trust the subordi- 
nate officers to some extent in this matter. There are certain other checks 
which we have introduced. 

346. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — That shows the need of 
strengthening the preventive staff. 

Mr. Hardy. — You mean in numbers ? 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Yes, in numbers. 

Mr. Hardy. — I do not think in numbers, though perhaps in quality. 
We have enough preventive officers. It shows the need for strengthening 
the staff of Assistant Collectors. 

Mr. Burdon. — That is the view that the Examiner takes also. 

Mr. Hardy. — We should like to have more Assistant Collectors who 
would be able to devote more time to what we call outdoor woi-k. There 
are also certain other new checks which we have introduced — checks of 
documents, which would mean that to carry out a fraud one signature 
more would be necessary. One more forgery would be necessary to com- 
plete the fraud, hut having already done 5 or 6 forgeries it would not heve 
been difficult to add yet another forgery. 
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Mr. Burdon. — At one time the Examiner was inclined to take the 
view that if it had been incumbent on somebody to note the entries in the 
export manifest, that would have made it impossible for the frauds to 
take place. But on seeing the very careful statement of the position 
which has been given by the Central Board of Revenue to me, the Examiner 
is not inclined to stress that point, because he says that it would be a 
simple thing to interpolate entries into the copies of the export manifests 
which come to the Custom House. 

Mr. Eardy. — Yes, certainly. 

V.'" 

Mr. Burdon. — On the other hand, there is no doubt that it is really 
a most useful check, because, apart from physical examination it does 
interpose a very considerable difficulty, don’t you see ? 

347. Mr. Scott. — The names of the shippers recorded on these ship- 
ping bills were completely bogus and that matter led to the discovery of 
these frauds. IE you knew most of the shipping firms, that might help you 
in discovering any fraud ? 

Mr. Eardy. — If you take the case of Bombay, where trade is done on 
a smaller scale by a large number of people, a very large number of these 
documents pass through the hands of particular clearing and shipping 
agents who sign on behalf of the exporter, and if the name of a clearing 
and shipping agent was a familiar one. no suspicion would be aroused by 
his having obtained a new customer. 

34S. Mr. Scott. — Was a shipping agent in these frauds ? 

Mr. Eardy. — Yes. lie was employed by the man who was said to be 
at the bottom of this fraud, but unfortunately the latter died before he 
could be brought to trial. He had got the shipping agent into his power, 
first of all. by hoodwinking him into carrying out certain fraudulent trans- 
actions for him and then by threatening to show him up. He got him 
into his power to such an extent that lie was able to employ him as' a 
shipping agent to carry oui a majority of these transactions. The agent 
went to a firm of solicitors first of all and told them all about it, but they 
advised him to do nothing and so unfortunately we did not get to know 
anything about the frauds until three or four months after we might have 
done if he had come straight to the Custom House. 

349. Chairman. — Would it be possible to maintain a register of ship- 
ping agents and exporting firms ? 

Mr. Eardy. — We do so as far as agents are concerned. This man was 
a registered shipping agent on our register. We have about ISO or 190 
of them, blit, we can hardly expect to maintain a list of actual shippers 
as well as of all shinning :g nt... 

350. Mr. Scott. — If a shipping agent were registered under a bogus 
name, you would have discovered it ? 

Mr. Eardy. — Yes. There are only about 180 people, I believe, who 
are shipping agents in Bombay. We have less than that in Calcutta. 

351 . Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — We should like to know 
whether in Mr. Burdon ’s opinion the action which has been taken is suffi- 
cient. 
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Mr. Bur don. — Yes, it is sufficient. The moment it was discovered it 
was placed in the hands of the police and Government did take the 
most elaborate steps to obtain the best legal advice and the best arrange- 
ments were made for the conduct of the prosecution. 

352. Mr. Scott. — What happened to the lawyer who gave this advice ? 
Was he not entering into this conspiracy also ? 

Mr. Hardy. — I did not perhaps quite clearly explain the position of 
the solicitors in this matter. This is Mr. Greenfield’s report : (Reads 
the report). 

353. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — How far could the superior 
officers have prevented or detected these frauds ? 

Mr. Hardy. — I do not think under the system then existing it would 
have been possible, even with the greatest care, to detect them. 

Mr. B nr don. — There is only one way by which it can be prevented, 
and that is, if a superior officer who is incorruptible and uneorrupted 
saw in every case the goods to be exported and saw them on the ship. 

Mr, Hardy. — That is practically what it comes to. 

354. Chairman. — One way of course is to make , frequent changes in 
the personnel. 

Mr. Hardy. — Where there is any danger of a man being in a job 
long enough to get into collusion with particular people, we do try tc> 
change him. In that case again we have to decide the delicate question 
as to whether it is more desirable to run the risk of collusion or to let a 
man get sufficient experience to know his work really well. 

355. Chairman. — The Auditor-General has called attention to another 
case given on page 60, paragraph 8 (a) of the Report. 

•Mr. Hardy. — I have not been able to get definite information in regard 
to this case. It took me some time to discover the port in which. it occurred 
but I now understand it occurred in Madras. As far as I -understand 
it, the samples which the Appraiser saw were probably not proper samples 
of the goods actually imported. 

356. Mr. Scott. — Were they shipment samples. 

Mr. Hardy. — I imagine so. That is the reason why the Examiner, 
in commenting on this case, did not suggest that the Appraiser was in 
any way at fault. This case came up in the Examiner’s test audit Report 
and as he did not suggest that any blame was to be attached to the 
Appraiser, the Board in passing orders on the Report did not comment on 
this case at all. 

357. Chairman. — You might make a further inquiry. 

Mr. Peek . — I did make a telegraphic inquiry about that case and so 
far as I can make out, the samples were believed to have been correct and 
in accordance with the Appraiser’s report on the subject, and the duty 
short-paid originally was subsequently paid by the importer, probably 
because he was conscious of his guilt. 
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Grant 17. — Taxes on Incomb. 

358. Chairman. — There is an important comment at page 68. 

Mr. Hardy. — I referred to the Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay, 
about this. He has given a long explanation as to why the amount spent 
was considerably less than what was budgeted. Various odd things 
cropped up in the year which were unforeseen. What he, I am afraid, 
has not explained was why he was not in a position to surrender, part of 
his grant before the end of the year. I find-p-that the Board referred to 
him 'towards the end of January to see what he could surrender and he 
merely reported that he could surrender the lump cut of Rs. 1,28,000, 
which was already provided for, and nothing further. I think we must 
admit that if he had gone into his accounts a little more carefully he 
should have been able to surrender much more. 

359. Chairman. — Persistent over-budgeting' is the point specially made 
on page 68. 

M > . Hardy. — Yes. I should like to- say in this connection that I 
think it is always very difficult for the provincial head of a department 
like this to budget accurately when he has got a lot of small offices distri- 
buted all over the province and has to depend very largely on reports from 
the subordinate offices for his budget. Also it is more difficult for him to 
follow’ the progress of expenditure wffien he has got to await information 
from all over the province. That is why one must necessarily expect 
less accurate budgeting in a scattered department like the Income-tax 
than where the vdiole of the staff is concentrated in one Custom House. 

Chairman. — They might take a lesson from one or two years and 
arrive at an average. 

Mr: C. V. S. Eao . — In the case of Calcutta where there is a separate 
accounts office for the Income-tax officer, he surrendered about Rs. 23,000 
and the net savings in his whole grant were only Rs. 13,000 which is very 
much less than 1 per cent. 

360. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — What is the special difficulty 
in Bombay ? 

Mr. Hardy. — We have a Pay and Accounts officer in Calcutta dealing 
with the whole Income-tax Department, whereas in Bombay the only 
accounts assistance the Commissioner gets is obtained from the Accountant- 
General. It is one of the undoubted advantages of separation of accounts 
and audit that it makes for better budgeting. 

361. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Does not the work in Bombay 
necessitate a pay and accounts officer ? 

Mr. C. Y. S. Eao . — Things are still on an experimental footing and 
the views of the Statutory Commission are awaited before any decision 
is proposed to be taken on the question as a whole. 

Chairman. — Anyhow Mr. Hardy has admitted that it can be better 
done even with the present staff. I think we can content ourselves with 
calling attention to that. 
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Grant 18 — Salt. 

362. Chairman. — The Auditor-General in paragraph 19 of his letter 
comments on the saying of Rs. 1,10,715 for writing down the capital value 
of certain plant and machinery. Have you got anything to say about 
that, Mr. Hoyle ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — I can explain that. This business of selling plant intro- 
duces complications in the accounts because we cannot foresee exactly 
when we are going to sell our plant. The largest item in this case was 
an item of about Rs. 90,000 on account of some obsolete engines. "We were 
for two years engaged in endeavouring to sell this plant and we eventually 
sold it in June, 1928. Our budget was prepared in the previous Septem- 
ber or October. Therefore it was quite impossible to foresee when we 
could sell the plant or how much it would raise. There were several 
other similar but smaller items also. 

363. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — On page 75 of the Appropria- 
tion Accounts, there are large savings under D-4. What is the explana- 
tion ? 

Mr: Hoyle. — There were about 150 different works and so it was rather 
difficult to be sure exactly how much each would cost. 

Mr, Bunion. — An explanation ls given on page 76. 

364. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — On page 76, item No. 3, there 
was a saving of 31 thousand out of 32. What is the explanation ? 

Mr. Hoyle . — The explanation given here hardly meets the case. What r 
happened was that the contractor who was employed on this work was 
extremely dilator} 1 ; and we finally gave it up. He was simply wasting our 
time. We could not spare our pans for the length of time that he seemed 
likely to occupy them and so we gave if up after sanding 19 pans out of 
30. 

365. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — You gave up the contractor 
but you did not give up the work ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — We gave the work up in the end. 

Mr. Hoyle. — The contractor was very dilatory. We gave him exten- 
sions of time, and even so he could not get on with the work, and even- 
tually he gave it up. 

Mr. P. M. Pan . — The contractor has not been paid as yet. 

366. Mr. Burdon. — I suppose the work was not an essential work, 
because you were able to get on without it ? 

Mr. P. M. Rau. — That was of course more of an experiment. They 
found later on that they could get on without it. But I think they ought - 
hot to have embarked on that experiment unless they had tried and 
approved the new system recommended. 

Mr. Hardy. — Surely you must do some experimental work. 

Mr, P. M. Rau . — I think they started it at Gudha and they abandoned 
the scheme. It cost about Rs. 900 or so '? ' 

Mr. Hoyle. — We gave it up, because the Railway were dilatory in 
supplying the material for the necessary siding and it interfered with 
the ordinary processes of manufacture. 
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Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — When this sum of Es. 81,000 was 
sanctioned, you must have been satisfied whether this expenditure was 
necessary or not. Now you say it was not necessary. 

Mr. Hardy. — The whole position is this. The scheme would have been 
an economical one if it had been completed within a reasonable time, but 
it was held up for so long* a time that the actual loss on the holding up of 
the work was going to be greater than the advantage to be gained. 

367. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Was there no time Emit 
imposed when you entered into a contract with the contractor ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — There was certainly a time limit. 

.368. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — What amount of compensa- 
tion did you get from the contractor on account of his failure to fulfil 
the contract within the time limit fixed by you ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — We got no compensation. He refused to accept what 
we offered to pay him. 

Mr. P. M. Bau. — No contractor could be induced to accept the work 
at such low rates, and the contractor in this instance tendered too- Ettle, 
and he suffered a good deal of loss. 

369; Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — When you found that sanding 
was not necessary, why did you start the work at all ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — Because the idea is, or was at the time, that it was in 
accordance with the best European practices in Prance and other foreign 
countries. They make salt there on sandy bottoms, and the idea was 
that if we could do that here, with that method we should get cleaner and 
whiter salt. Therefore, this experiment was undertaken in the beKef, 
for which we had good ground, I think, that we should in course of time 
get a better quality of salt than we get from natural clay beds. We are 
always endeavouring to improve our practice. Our methods were rather 
primitive at Sambhar, and I suggest that we were justified in trying to 
improve upon those methods. 

370. Chairman. — What is the actual position now ? Have you given 
up the idea ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — What we are considering now, and shall do when we 
have an. opportunity, is to lay out some sandy beds parallel with beds 
which have not been sanded but where the surface mud has been removed. 
We shall then test the relative advantages of making our salt on a sandy 
bed and on a bed cleaned of its silt. We had intended doing it last year, 
but we were interrupted by floods which interfered with almost all our 
new undertakings. 

371. Chairman. — What it amounts to is this. Instead of your 
original idea, you are going to make an experiment in addition to continu- 
ing your work by the ordinary methods ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — I think we can manage by using two or three of our, 
existing pans. 

Chairman. — Then you are going to make comparatively small scale 
•experiments instead of trying out a new system wholesale ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — We propose to use two or three pans only. 
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Chairman. — I think that supplies a reasonable explanation. I under- 
stand that the idea was that it would be a good thing to make this change 
so as to get a finer quality of salt than by the existing process. The work 
was entrusted to a contractor, and you found that he could not really 
work at the rates which he tendered. You then found that you could not 
get any contractor to accept the same work on reasonable terms and you 
decided to make a small scale experiment. That is really what it comes 
to. I think it is quite a reasonable explanation. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Because the contractor gave up the 
work and you could not get any other contractor, that means the end of 
the venture ? 

Chairman . — Certainly not. It very often happens that you entrust 
the work to a contractor. He finds after a time that he cannot carry out 
the work at the rates offered to him, and he gets out of his contract in one 
way or another. That does not mean the end of the venture. 

Mr. Hoyl&. — One more point, Sir. We stopped the work, because 
we could not spare our pans for a long time. We wanted to get on with 
our ordinary processes of manufacture. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Since some expenditiire has been 
incurred on this experiment, is it’ ndt possible to complete the work with 
the help of another contractor ? 

Chairman. — I imagine the experience of that contractor has been 
such that you would not get another contractor to take on that work 
unless the rates were enhanced. 

Mr. Hoyle. — Anyhow, we prefer not to proceed with it until we have 
tested the respective advantages of the alternative sohemes. 

372. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Then you mean to say that 
you started this work without judging the respective advantages of the 
alternative schemes ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — The sanding scheme has good authority behind it in 
European countries. 

373. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — Do you think that the Euro- 
pean conditions are applicable to India ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — I don’t see why they should not. 

374. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — But you found they did not ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — It has not been disproved. We are getting salt from 
these pans. But the process took so long a time that it interfered with 
our ordinary processes of manufacture. 

Mr. P. M. Rau . — By the alternative scheme they got certainty finer 
and whiter salt, but the quantity produced was much less, and the 
crystals also were smaller in size. 

Chairman . — All that you can say is that perhaps you were ill-advised 
m starting this wholesale alteration of salt pans without testing out the 
new method on a small scale in the first instance. I do not think there is 
anything much for special comment in this transaction. 
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Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury .■ — Does it not come to this that they 
undertook this experiment without first making a sufficient test ? 

Chairman. — At the very worst, it comes to this, they made a mis- 
calculation. I am afraid we often make miscalculations. 

375. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Miscalculation which has led 
to a loss of about Rs. 26,000 ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — There has been no loss. The pans are not out of use. 
"We did not start sanding all 30 pans and leave them unfinished. Only 19 
were treated. They were completely sanded and passed as finished, and 
they are now producing good salt. 

376. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — If you consider that sanding 
was not necessary, why did you sand the 19 pans ? 

, Mr. Hoyle. — The process has certain advantages. We now consider 
that another process may yield equally good results or perhaps slightly 
better results. Those two schemes have yet to be tried out, and the results 
will be tested by comparison, but we do not admit that the sanding that 
was done in 19 pans was a failure. 

377. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — You admit that there is a 
hetler method ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — We realise that there is an alternative method vthioli may 
yield better results. 

378. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — You should have carried out 
sufficient tests in the beginning ? 

Chairman. — I take it that the attempt to start on those lines would 
not have been practicable. But the work which has so far been done 
has not been valueless at all. They found that the alternative method 
with which they started was going to interfere with their current work 
and it was going to cost them more than originally anticipated. Therefore, 
quite rightly, they changed their original idea, and are now proceeding 
on a different basis. 

There is not the slightest doubt, as I think you will find from the 
Tariff Board Report, that there is room for a great improvement in our 
methods in the way of producing fine white salt which would be suitable 
for the Calcutta market. It is up to us now to try at various centres 
of pioducuon in India, Sambhar amongst others, and see if we can produce 
fine white salt of the quality that is consumed in Bengal. They are 
working on those lines. One method is to improve the surface of the 
bottom of your pans, because if vou evaporate your salt in a muddy pan, 
the mud -gets mixed up with the salt and you get dirty salt. I don’t 
think there is any criticism about that. 

379. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — So that was an experiment ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — It was an experiment. Possibly, it was a mistake to 
experiment on so large a scale to begin with. 

380. Mr. Scott. — You very often find that they are not worked on a 
commercial scale ? 

Mr. Hardy. — We probably placed too much reliance on Mr. Bunting’s 
experiment which was worked on a small scale. As we found this scheme 
too expensive we had to give it up. 
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381. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudlmry. — If you had known that it 
would prove a failure, you would not have undertaken it on such a large 
seaie ? 

Chairman. — 1 think we may say that it has been an error of judgment 
which has been found out and corrected without' involving any appre- 
ciable loss. I think that is all you can say about it, and if we went 
through all the transactions in the various places where salt has been 
produced, I am sure you will find a great many instances of that kind. 
It is common to all manufacturing concerns thinking of changing their 
methods. I don’t think this is a case for any serious criticism so far as 
I can see. 

382. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudlmry. — Can we get a note from the 
Deptt;. concerned with regard to this particular case as to why it was 
started, how far the experiment succeeded and why it was given up ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — I have reported on it to the C. B. B. The Audit Officer 
put in an objection about it, and I reported on it to the C. B. B. 

Chairman. — Will you just look up that, Mr. Hardy, and see if it can 
be circulated ? If it wants any amplification, see that it is amplified. 
Let us have a note on this before the end of this week. 

383. Chairman. — Then we come to the Appendix, pages 46 and 47. 

Mr. Bur don. — Perhaps it would be a good thing if you first of all 
draw the attention of the Committee to para. 16 of my letter which in- 
troduces the subject of the Appendix and explains its genesis. 

Chairman. — This Appendix has been prepared as a result of the sug- 
gestion made in para. 44 of our Beport last year. It was confined to the 
accounts of those commercial concerns of the Central Govt, which come 
under the Auditor General and the Director of Commercial Audit, wilk 
the exception of the accounts of Army factories which are at present 
mostly dealt with by the Director of Army Audit. I hope the Committee 
will lecognise that steady advance is being made now in the matter of 
watching the commercial results of commercial concerns. I do not Wow 
whether the Committee had time to read Appendix XIV. It is a w;v 
useful note on points relating to commercial accounts, and I hope that rp 
course of time w 7 e shall get into the way of watching these commercial' 
results and getting on to points that really matter. 

384. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudlmry. — Para. 20 of the Auditor 
General’s letter. The question here is whether the books could not be 
maintained with regard to the Salt Deptt. “ The reason why audit is 
unable to certify that the balance sheet shows the true position ,of the 
department is that no commercial books are maintained at the headquarters 
of the Northern India Salt Bevenue Department and in auditing the 
accounts reliance is placed mainly on statements and correspondence 
received from the Audit Officer ”. 

Mr. Hardy. — It is rather a complicated matter. We have had two 
notes printed on this question. The first was written in 1927, and there 
was another note written by the Board which was accepted by the Auditor 
General and which contains all our reasons. I can give copies of these 
notes to all Members of the Committee if’ they wish. 
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' Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Can yon explain in very simple 
words what* are the reasons ? We want to know the commercial results 
of the undertaking. 

Mr. Hardy. — The chief reason from our point of view was that the 
ordinary methods employed in commercial departments led to such an 
extraordinary complication in the accounts. 

Maulvi Abdul Martin Chaudhury. — But these commercial methods 
have been introduced in many other departments. 

Mr. Hardy. — In this particular case they would have introduced very 
grave complications. That is the conclusion we came to. 

885. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Have you seen the reasons given 
by Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Burdon. — Yes. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Are you satisfied with them ? 

Mr. Burdon. — I am perfectly satisfied with them. Mr. Campbell, I 
think, will be able to- explain the main features. 

Mr. Campbell. — The point is that no commercial books of accounts are 
maintained at the headquarters of the Northern India Salt Revenue Depart- 
ment. My job is to cheek the compilation of these accounts from the 
returns and correspondence and slips of papers* we get. That is why this 
balance sheet is not signed either by myself or by one of my commercial 
audit officers. We have signexl the profit and- loss account that is taken 
from Government Revenue and Expenditure accounts. We are satisfied 
with that, and although I have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
items in this balance sheet, I cannot certify as to their correctness, because 
they are not taken from any certified books. My men are fully trained in 
the double entry system of book-keeping, and under that system they can 
get at everything. But at the Northern India Salt Revenue Department we 
have no such commercial account books. 

386. Chairman. — You are satisfied that you have got a proper com- 
mercial profit and loss account ? 

Mr. Campbell. — I am perfectly satisfied. I accept the figures from 
the Government accounts. 

387. Mr. Scott.— Will it be possible to issue a weekly or monthly 
return which might act as a commercial basis for the audit 1 

Mr. Campbell. — They do send in returns now, some to the Commis- 
sioner’s office, and some, I think, to the Audit Officer’s office. 

Chairman. — I should like the Committee to be clear on this point, 
that the difficulties referred to are only as regards the preparation of a 
balance sheet. T do not know .whether the distinction is quite appreciated 
by the Committee. These remarks only apply to the balance sheet. A 
balance sheet gives a static picture of the financial position at the end 
of the financial year which of course has to be adjusted so as to agree 
with the profit and loss account. But what we really want to get op to 
is the commercial results. That we can get from the profit and loss 
account which can be compiled on an ordinary commercial basis. 
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388. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaadhunj . — Even with regard to the 
balance sheet, there will be decided improvement if we liavoa certified ' 
one. 

Mr. Campbell. — I do not say that it is essential. It will be very much 
easier from tlie audit point of view if the books were maintained on the 
same principle as in hundreds of other commercial concerns in India. 

389. Chairman. — What is your view of the reasons that have been 
given by the Central Board of K avenue for not making the change in their 
accounting system 

Mr. Campbell. — I think in this instance they have a strong case for 
the non-maintenance of the commercial system of accounts and that is why 
we are really not pressing the point now for tin 1 re-introduction of these 
accounts. We only think if would be more desirable if a general ledger 
were maintained. 

Chairman. — It will be more desirable from your point of view 'I 

Mr. Campbell. — It will prove of the greatest help as it has proved to 
the Opium Agent who ha,- expressed so several times. A general ledger 
and, it necessary, a journal is all tint we want. 

i 

Mr. Hardy. — This process involve* an increase in the opportunities 
of mailing mistakes, in one particular matter an increase from one under 
the Board’s system to 6G under ihe commercial account system. That is 
really our chief objection. The chance> of error are increased. 

Mr. Campbell. — 1 am not so confident that the balance sheet under the 
present system is as correct as that under the old system. 

390. Chairman. — When were these journals and ledgers abolished ? 

Mr. Campbell. — They maintained these books in 1924-25 and 1925 : 26. 
They may have maintained them for a few months later. They were 
maintained for two or three years. 

391. Chairman. — The department maintains that their present system 
is adequate for producing this balance sheet in a reliable form and it will 
involve great increase of work to keep up other sets of books. 

Mr, Hardy. — Yes. It will cost more to Government, I am afraid. 

Mr. Campbell. — I think one clerk at the headquarters office could do 
all the work we want to be done. One clerk actually did the work. 

~ Chairman. — For the whole undertaking ? 

Mr. Campbell. — For the particular commercial ledger and journal that 
we were referring to. It only involves entries every month. 

Mr. Scott. — There are only about a dozen entries in the book ? 

Mr. Campbell. — The balance sheets appearing in the book are some- 
what condensed in many cases. 

392. Chairman. — Have you got anything to say, Mr. Burdon ? 

Mr. Burdon. — I accepted the view which has been finally accepted by 
the department. The profit and loss account is more important than the 
balance sheet, and as the Government never intended to make a profit out 
of the salt production, that is an additional reason for not insisting upon 
the complete form of commercial accounts being adopted. 
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393. Mr. Scott. — It really requires very little extra trouble or extra 
work. 

Mr. Bur don. — There appears to be difference ol opinion as regards the 
amount of work. 

Mr. Hardy. — It is explained in the notes. It will throw a good deal 
of work. 

Chairman. — Ca,n we reduce that into terms of extra staff ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — One extra clerk anyhow at every source. 

Mr. Hardy. — Salt production is generally seasonal and the unit of 
’ accounting for the purpose of costing cannot be less than a year. The 
monthly basis is not only unnecessary but actually productive of error. 

Chairman. — The position is this. The note circulated by the Central 
Board of Revenue sets out their objections to going further than they do 
at present. 1 personally did not see that note at any time but it was 
settled between the Central Board of Revenue and the Auditor General 
who is quite willing to accept the Central Board of Revenue’s point of 
view that for all practical purposes what they are doing is sufficient. As 
the Auditor General has accepted that position, we were satisfied but it is 
open to this Committee to say if they want to go further and if they want 
to make any recommendation t'o that effect, we would of course 

give careful consideration to that. But before that is done, 

[ think it is desirable that there should be a further discussion between 
the Central Board of Revenue, the Auditor General and Mr. Campbell in 
order that we may arrive at an agreed calculation as to what 
the extra cost involved would be. There serns to be some differ- 
ence of opinion about that. If that difference of opinion could 
be cleared up and if it merely amounted to a question of putting on one 

extra clerk at headquarters and if the Committee wish to have it done, I 

should have no objection to doing it and I think the Auditor General, 
although he has agreed with the Central Board of Revenue, would Hke to 
see that done. I think Ave might leaA^e the matter at that. 

39-i. Chairman. — Paragraph 22 of the letter and pages 54 and 55 of 
the Appendix. “ In the case of Sambhar, the high percentage figure in 
respect of overhead charges as compared with the prime cost per maund 
of production is noticeable. This is due mainly to heavy royalties and salt 
compensation payments, interest on capital, and depreciation charges at 
that source.” 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — These royalties and compensations 
are given as a result of political considerations under the treaties with 
the States ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — They compensate the States for not being able to make 
any salt of their own. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Mr. Lloyd said it was a political 
item. 

Chairman! — "What Mr. Lloyd said refers 1o the technical point whether 
it should be a votable or a nonwotable item. 

395. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — rt shoAvs that the expenditure 
should go to the Political Department. 
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Chairman. — I do not think I can accept that vi ew. It only means that 
it is not open to the Legislative Assembly to refuse to majke payment. If 
I as a private person want to work Hie salt mines in the State, I would 
have to pay royalties in order to get the concession. That would be a 
private arrangement. As the Government of India carry out an exactly 
similar transaction, it is not called an ordinary commercial arrangement 
but a treaty. That is all that happens. Our treaty so far as it concerns 
the manufacture of salt is exactly the same as a concession to a private 
company. I do not think it has ever been suggested tha,t this undertaking 
co pay compensation and royalty represents anything else than a considera- 
tion fur the right to manufacture salt. 

396. Mr. Scott. — Is it a lump sum payment or so much per maund 
manufactured ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — It is based on the issues of salt. 

397. Chairman. — There is both “ compensation ” and “ royalty >! . 
Royalty is based entirely on the quantity issued but what about compensa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — That is fixed. It varies for each different State. 

398. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Is it economical ? 

Mr. Hoyle. — It has been attacked as being uneconomical. It adds 
greatly to the charges, of course. 

399. Mr. Bunion. — I think the facts have not been made altogether 
clear in regard to this matter. 'The total amount of the salt compensation 
paid amounts to over Rs. 33 lakhs as you will see from the first entry on 
page 75 of the Appropriation Accounts and only some Rs. 8 lakhs are 
charged in the commercial accounts. I understand this is as the result 
of a discussion, which I know nothing about, of some years ago, and only 
part of the expenditure on salt compensation was separated out as cor- 
rectly chargeable to the commercial account. To that decision I under- 
stand the Finance Department was a party. The Auditor General was 
not consulted. 

Chairman. — Where do you get your figures for the amount in- 
cluded in the commercial accounts ? 

Mr. Bunion. — At page 50 of the Appendix, if you will look down 
the first column. The whole of the 10 lakhs taken in the commercial 
account is included in this major head. That really includes royalties. 

‘ Royalties ’ is only a redundancy. 

Chairman. — The same head should appear in both places ? 

Mr. Bunion. — I quite agree. 

Mr. Hardy. — It should be “ salt compensations and royalties ”. 

Chairman. — From these papers it is clear that the questions raised . 
have been gone into very carefully before, and that whereas we show 
about 34 lakhs under compensations and royalties, the actual amount of 
that which is charged to the commercial acc’ounts is only about 10 lakhs. 

400. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Does that not show that an 
excessive charge is made to the Salt Department ? That is raising the 
price of salt ? 
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Mr. Hardy— It is a little difficult to arrive a.t any decision without 
seeing the discussions which led to that particular figure being adopted. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, — It leads to an increase in the 
price of salt ? 

Chairman. — You must make some charge. 

Mr. Scott. — Sambhar takes 8 lakhs out of the ten. 

Chairman. — Have the Tariff Board commented on this in. _t heir Re- 
port ? 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — Yes. 

Chairman. — I certainly think the question will come under review 
in the light of the Tariff Board’s Report. We ought to have some 
guidance from their Report. 

Mr. Hoyle: — They referred to it when they examined me as a witness. 
They were much startled by it and thought it was inequitable that Sam- 
bhar should be debited with so much royalty and compensation. 

Mr. Scott. — That is our opinion too. 

Chairman. — What we ought to do is to record a recommendation that 
the allocation of this item should be again reviewed. Tha.t cannot be 
during the present session of the Public Accounts Committee, because it 
will have to be considered together with the Tariff Board’s rec'ommen- 
dations. We can do it next year. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — We shall have the results of that 
review before us ? 

Chairman. — Certainly, — vteiy likely it will come up in connection 
with the discussion of the Tariff Board’s Report. 

401. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Are there any proposals for re- 
ducing the royalties ? 

Chairman. — That raises other questions. To reduce the amount 
which we debit to the salt production, — that is one thing we can do. That 
will come under review. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — We might also make some reference to- 
the total payments, which should also he considered in connection with 
the Butler Committee’s Report. 

Chairman. — Yes, that is an important’ point. 

402. Chairman. — Paragraph 23 of the letter. Can we have any later 
figures ? 

Mr. Campbell. — I received a statement yesterday from the Commis- 
sioner giving certain figures regarding the cost of production. (Showed 
the statement.) 

Mr. Hardy. — There was short production at Sambhar owing to the 
floods and consequent bigger overhead charges and increased production 
elsewhere to make up for it. 

Mr. Hoyle. — Production was affected by the floods. They delayed 
our manufacture at Sambhar ; instead of starting in March, we were not 
able to start extracting until May or June. 
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403. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, — Will you turn to page 56 
ox this Appendix ? Tlic profit in 1927-28 was converted into a loss. 
What is the explanation } 

Mr. Moyle. — The sales in 1929-30 were very much less which is im- 
portant if you review the results of the undertaking as a whole. 

404. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — But the results in respect of 
other salt works are quite different from those in regard to Sambhar. 
Why has the cost of production gone up ? 

Mr. Campbell. — My reason for tha,t is the increase under the head 
Interest on Capital on page 50 on the debit side of the account. There 
is an increase of Rs. 84,000 in Sambhar under Interest on Capital. That 
is due mainly to a change in the method of charging interest on capital. 
The old method used to be to charge interest only on fixed assets ; now 
they charge interest on both the fixed and floating liabilities as the majority 
of commercial concerns do. 

405. Chairman. — The big increase is under royalties and compensa,- 
tion. This brings up a large question. If the Committee is going to 
scrutinise the commercial results of the Northern India Salt Department — ■ 
and we are now being put into a very much better position to do that than 
before because already this year you have got the figures of the cost of pro- • 
Auction, there wais a great advance last year, and we hope we shall get aud- 
ited figures in future — if we are going to do that, we must have together 
with these accounts what I would call the managing director’s report on the 
working of the concern giving ms the reasons for improved or deteriorated 
commercial results. Each section really ought to be completed by what I 
would call the managing director’s report on the working. 

Mr. Campbell. — For next year we have already fixed arrangements 
whereby the superintendents of the concerns will send a report to me. 

Chairman. — Next year we shall want to have fuller explanation of all 
the variations, prepared by the man who is responsible for the commercial 
results and not 'by you who are merely responsible for telling us whether 
the accounts pre-ent a true picture or not. I think we shall waste a good 
deal of oiu* time and we shall not get satisfactory results this year by asking 
a number of disconnected questions. Next year I hope the Committee will 
have before them a fuller report by the managing director. 

406. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — ■‘Why has there been an in- 
crease in the cost of production at Sambhar ? 

Mr. Boyle. — The items mentioned account for the whole increase. 

Chairman . — I think we might ask Mr. Hoyle to prepare a note for us 
on the increased cost of production Iby the 5tli July — that would be better 
than asking him questions now. 

407. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — I have to ask a simple question 
on paragraph 3 of this memorandum (Appendix Y). There are salt works 
in Bombay owned by the Government, at Dharsana and a,t other places. It 
was claimed that the Dharsana works are owned by Government. Some- 
time ago the Bombay Government issued a communique that the Dharsana 
works belonged to. some middlemen. "What is the true position ? 
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Mr. Hardy . — I am afraid I should have notice of that. I will inquire 
about that when I get a copy of the communique. 

Chairman . — I think the facts are here in Appendix V, paragraph 5, 
showing that the Dharsana salt works are part of a consolidated system. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — I want to know the exact position 
with regard to the Dharsana works, whether it is a private department or 
a Government department. 

Chairman . — I do not know if the Public Accounts Committee is con- 
cerned with the statement of the Government of Bombay. We have given 
the information here. 

Mr. Hardy . — As far as I know tbisfis the correct position. But I am 
not acquainted with the communique to which you refer. 

Chairman . — I think Mr. Chaudhury -had better put a question in the 
Assembly about this matter. I do not know who has prepared this Ap- 
pendix — I think it is the C. B. R. — but the statement is quite correct. 


Grant 19 — Opium. 

408. Chairman . — We now turn to Opium, pages 84-86. The total 
saving is of 26,58,000. Have you got anything to tell us > about that, 
Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Hardy . — The saving of about 25 lakhs is almost entirely due to 
short delivery of opium in 1928 ,by the Malwa States and lower produce of 
opium in the United Provinces owing to more unfavourable weather condi- 
tions than had been estimated. The Opium Agent has practicably no con- 
trol over these circumstances and he did surrender the sum of Rs. 25,59,000 
before the conclusion of the year which is a very fair estimate as compared 
to the original estimate of 27 lakhs. 

409. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chamdhury . — On what factors does the 
supply from Malwa depend 1 

■ Mr. Hardy . — It depends on "weather which is notoriously uncertain, 
Mr. Chaudhuri. 

v 

410. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — Is it not possible to make any 
approximate forecast 1 

Mr. Hardy . — I do not think we can guarantee in the Central Board 
of Revenue to forecast the monsoon accurately. 

Chairman . — It is not a case of ordinary budgetary estimating. They 
cannot control the monsoon. 

Mt^. Hardy. — So< long as the figure shown in column 6 is reasonably 
low, I do not think there c'an be anj* serious criticism about it. We cannot 
make much of an estimate beforehand. So long as we surrender what is 
in excess during the course of the year, it ought to be satisfactory to the 
Committee. 

Chairm,an.—1 think it is quite a reasonable result and also a reason- 
able explanation. v \ 


LSOOPinD 
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411. Chairman. — Appendix, pages 63-67. I take it' that the Committee 
will be very glad to have copies of accounts for the year ending 30th 
September 1929 to which the Auditor General refers. 

Mr. Campbell. — In future years we hope to get them in these accounts. 
Actually, there are more accounts in Opium than there are in Salt. It is 
a very voluminous thing. I have not got copies made. There are so many 
profit and loss accounts for each commodity manufactured at Ghazipur. I 
can however give the cost and compare it with previous years. 

Mr. Burdon. — These accounts might be circulated to the Public Ac- 
counts Committee along with the first quarterly statement. In the mean- 
time Mr. Campbell might be ablest o ; tell us in a few words what the results 
were. - ' 

* »i 

Mr. Campbell. — The net profit for 1926-27 was 1,69 lakhs, for 1927-28 
1,98 lakhs and for 1928-29, 1,69 lakhs. For several years past it has not 
really varied much. 

412. Chairman. — Appendix, page 71, paragraph 118. 

Mr. Burdon. — I should like to explain that the comments which I have 
made in various portions of this commercial Appendix are based upon a 
synopsis which I got from the Director of Commercial Audit himself. I 
gave him the fullest liberty to draw attention to the things which he re- 
garded as most important and most interesting in his opinion. 

413. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — With regard to the opium 
stocks shown on page 66, it will be seen tint the balance of raw opium is 
28,578 maunds. Is there any justification for it ? 

Chairman. — I think Mr. Hardy can explain to you why this stock is 

held. 

Mr. Hardy. — I am afraid I cannot soy off hand why it is necessary 
to keep it up to a particular figure. T will go into the matter and let 
the Committee have a report about it if they so wish. 

Chairman. — At any rate, the balance is being reduced. We had a 
very big accumulation in the past. 

Mr. Burdon. — The Central Government has got to manufacture by 
the season and it has got to hold the requirements of the Local Govern- 
ments for a year. 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — The manufacture takes a considerable period 
of time. 

Chairman. — If you would like to see a note on the present position 
of stocks and why they are maintained at this figure, Mr. Hardy will pre- 
pare one. 

414. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Paragraph 133 of the Ap- 
pendix. 101 maunds strikes me as a big figjure for shortage. I do not 
think the explanation is very satisfactory. 

Chairman. — I think this is the sort of figure which we can check 
only by comparing one year with another. There are a great many articles 
in the handling of which you have very big wastage. T have no technical 
knowledge of opium and cannot say whether it has a high percentage or low 
percentage of wh^tage. 
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Mr. Burden . — I once read a yery elaborate description . of how these, 
losses occur in a report which was submitted by Mr. Gaskell, the Opium 
Agent, Benares. He went through a number of processes in which- the 
opium has to be taken from one receptacle into another and he explained 
in great detail and gave very convincing reasons how at each stage some lose 
neeessarily occurred. 

Chairman . — What one wishes to see is whether the loss is going up 
or coming down. Yery often in a commercial concern the whole difference 
between success and failure depends on eliminating losses of this kind. 

Mr. Burdon . — I think the percentage figures might usefully be given. 

Chairman . — It is certainly a point to be noted in the Managing 
Director’s report when we get it in future years. We want figures for 
a series of years so that we may be in a position to see whether the loss 
is going up or coming down. 


Evidence taken at the seventh meeting of the Public Accounts Committee 
held on Wednesday, the 2nd July 1930, at 10-30 A.M- 

Present : 


The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster, Chairman. 

Mr. B. Das. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Raj'ah. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. ^Members. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. J 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott. J 

Mr. E. Burdon, Auditor General. 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur McWatters, Financial Secretary. 


Mr. G. Kaula, Controller of Civil Accounts. 

Present during the examination of the Appropriation Accounts relating 
to the Foreign and Political Department only : 


a* 


Mr. L. J. Peck, Accountant General, Central Revenues. 


Mr. D. C. Campbell, Director of Commercial Audit. 


Mr. C. Y. S. Rao, Officer on Special Duty. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson, Political 
Secretary. 


Mr. Y. Narahari Rao, Under Secretary, 
Foreign and Political Department. 

Rai Sahib Ckuni Lal, Foreign and Political 
Department. 


y Witnesses. 


Rai Sahib Rama Nand, Foreign and Political 
Department. 
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Present during the examination of the Railway Appropriaiio-n Accounts 

only : 

Mr. A. C. Badenoch, Director of Railway 
Audit. 

Mr. T. G. Russell, Chief Commissioner, Rail- 
ways. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons, Financial Commissioner, 

Railways. 

f "F V'l^'MiSSGS 

Mr. M. K. Mjtra, Controller of Railway 
Accounts. 

Mr. T. S. Sankara Aiyar, Director of Finance, 

Railways. 

415. Sir Charles Watson. — I am sorry to say that Mr. Howell is 
unwell and I hope the Committee will be indulgent enough to allow the 
Foreign side to be represented by Mr. Narahari Rao. 

Chairman. — Very well. Let us first take Appendix III. 

416. Mr. Scott. — Item 28. What is that claim against the Persian 
Government for ? I am talking of (a). 

Chairman. — Is there any chance of a settlement there 1 

Mr. Narahari Rao. — The matter is really under negotiation with the 
Persian Government. It is connected with the treaty in various important 
matters which are now under very secret negotiation. 

Chairman. — What are the main claims ? 

Mr. Narahari Rao. — They relate to the War debts. 

417. Mr. 'Scott. — The treaty was that Anglo-Persian Treaty of 10 
years ago ? 

Mr. Narahari Rao. — Yes. 

Mr. Scott . — I do not think there is much chance of getting anything 
back. 

Chairman . — I am afraid that may be so. 

Grant 30 — Foreign and Political Department. 

418. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chauclhury. — Page 121 of the Accounts- 
B.-Pay of Establishments. Tt says, “ Assistants proceeding on leave in 
England drawing leave salary there Are the assistants in that depart- 
ment recruited from England ? 

Mt\ Narahari Rao. — They are not recruited in England, but there 
is nothing to prevent them from going oh leave in England. 

419. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chauclhury. — E — Other Contingencies. 
Smaller expenditure was incurred on books and publications. Could 
you not get this information from the publishers as to when the publica- 
tion would be ready ? 
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Mr. Narahari Jiao. — No. As a matter of fact, the publication is in 
the hands' of the Foreign and Political Department itself. When they 
have completed the drafts then, of course, they will be sent to the press 
and they will be printed. It was expected that they would be able to 
send some matter to the press, and if that expectation was not fulfilled, 
then the question of payment did not arise. 

420. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — By the beginning of Janu- 
ary you could have realised that there was no chance of the book being, 
published that year ? 

Mr. Narahari Rao. — Apparently it was not the case. 

Sir Charles Watson. — The delay occurred after the meeting of the 
Princes in March. So, it was almost impossible to anticipate that this 
would occur ; it was not anticipated at the time, certainly not in January. 

Grant 74 — North-West Frontier Province. 

421. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Page 399, sub-head ‘ C. In 
1927-28 the same explanation also was given. 

Rai Sahib Chuni Lai. — The estimates under this head were 
prepared on the information furnished by the Punjab Government. 
The excess was due partly to the average cost of training of a student 
at the King Edward’s Medical College, Lahore, having increased from 
Rs. 953 to Rs. 1,106 and partly to the rise in the number of students. • 
The rise w r as 2, from 47 to 49. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Does that account for the excess 
of Rs. 10,000 ? 

Rai Sahib Chuni Lai. — Yes. 

422. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — In the previous year there 
was the same excess and the same explanation was given. Is it not 
possible to calculate the probable expenditure on this item before-hand ? 

Rai Sahib Chuni Lai. — But the increase in the number of students 
is very small. We prepare the estimates on the information furnished by 
the Punjab Government. 

423. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — You send the students and 
you know the number of students you are sending ? 

Rai Sahib Chuni Lai. — Yes. 

Mr. Narahari Rao. — The Punjab Government fix the rates, and the 
actual charge made per student depends upon the actual expenditure of 
the institution. 

Rai Sahib Chuni Lai. — Previously it was Rs. 953 and in 1928-29 it 
was Rs. 1,106. 

Mr. Scott. — The extra cost seems to have been about Rs. 150 per 
student. 

Mr. Kaula. — You are absolutely in the hands of the Punjab Govern- 
ment ? 

Rai Sahib Chuni Lai. — Yes. We ask them to prepare the estimate. 
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424. Mr. Kaula. — Cannot you have an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab to have something more definite than what is being 
done now ? 

Bai Sahib Ghuni Lai. — That we can. 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — We shall try, of course. At present the estimates 
are based on the actual expenditure of the previous year. 

425. Maulvi Abdul Matin ChaudJmry. — Page 427, F. 2. There is a 
saving there. When you were going to open' a Normal School at Peshawar, 
you should have known that the other institution was to be closed. 

Bai Sahib Ghuni Lai. — But that was a private institution. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Cliaudhunj. — But you are making a contribution 
to that ? 

Bai Sahib Ghuni Lai, — Yes. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — It was a private institution and probably 
the managers decided to close it during the course of the year and the 
Government did not know. 

426. Chairman. — There is one comment in the Auditor General's 
letter, paragraph 9. Paragraph 33 of the Appropriation Accounts and 
the Report. There is an item which concerns the North-West Frontier 
Province. In February 1929 there was a supplementary grant of 
Rs. 86,000. It w r as not on a new service and it proved ultimately to be 
unnecessary as the final expenditure under the grant was well within the 
original grant. 

Bai Sahib Ch-uni Lai. — The total saving shown on page 399 of the 
Report is Rs. 1,34,000, but does not take into account Rs. 17,000 surren- 
dered to the Government of India from the grant under Education. A 
sum of about Rs. 14,000 was saved on account of the late receipt of 
sanction to the supplementary grant of Rs. 86,000. Excluding these 
two items the amount of saving is Rs. 1,03,000 only out of the total of 
Rs. 99,88,000, about one per cent. An enquiry -was made from all heads 
of departments regarding anticipated savings in their grants before an 
application for the supplementary grant of Rs. 86,000 was made to the 
Government of India, but none of them anticipated any substantial 
savings at that time to meet the above grant. Savings to the extent of 
Rs. 25,000 and 14,000 have, however, occurred under heads B. 2 and 
B. 6 in Account I which require some explanation and the balance of the 
savings was made up of small items spread over several heads. As 
regards these two items, I may say that the savings of Rs. 25,000 under 
head B. 2 were due to the fact that smaller expenditure was incurred 
on the Peshawar and Dera Ismail IChan settlements than was anticipated 
at the time of the application of the supplementary grant to the Govern- 
ment of India. As regards the other item of Rs. 14,000 under B. 6, the 
savings were due to an unexpected credit of Rs. 11,000 having been 
afforded by the Survey of India after the close of the year on account 
of the cost of stores taken over by them on the disbandment of the settle- 
ment survey establishment. 

Mr. C. V. S. Bao. — But for the grant of Rs. 86,000 the savings would 
have been only Rs. 50,000 or thereabouts. That means about half per 
cent, compared -with the gross grant and that compares very favourably 
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with the 1.7 per cent, of savings on grants in the United Kingdom which 
has been quoted by the Auditor General. 

427. Chairman . — Have you got anything to say on that, Mr. Burdon ? 

Mr. Burdon. — Nothing : this is 1928-29. 

Chairman. — Considering the complicated nature of this grant, the. 
explanation seems to be fairly reasonable. 

Grant 75 — Baluchistan. 

428. Chairman. — In the same paragraph, 33 of the Report, under 
head Baluchistan, they asked for a supplementary grant of Rs. 17,000 
to meet the grain and cash allowances in favour of certain persons pre- 
viously paid direct from the revenues received. There, again, 
although they asked for a supplementary grant, they had a saving on 
the total vote. Would you give the same sort of explanation in that 
case ? 

Bai Sahib Hama Nand. — All that we asked for was an additional 
grant of Rs. 17,000. It was between the Finance Department and 
the Assembly that they got a supplementary grant and made an allotment 
to us out of their reserves. 

Chairman: — I do not quite understand the explanation. 

Bai Sahib Bama Nand. — The explanation is here in the Appropria- 
tion Accounts, page 437, Account 1. G. The excess of Rs. 40,927 over 
the appropriation of Rs. 33,800 was due to the new system, introduced 
at the instance of Audit, by which the value of land revenue assignments, 
both in cash and kind, of tahsils, other than the Quetta and Pishin 
Tahsils, formerly paid out of land revenue collections before their credit 
into the treasury, was drawn from the treasury. So at the time of the 
preparation of the budget, the Administration did not know that the 
audit would insist on this amount being drawn from the treasury and 
appropriation would be required for it. The procedure was revised after 
the budget had been sanctioned. 

429. Chairman. — I do not see what is the connection between that 
and tlie Auditor General's comment. The Auditor General’s comment 
is that the supplementary grant was asked for when it was not necessary. 

Mr. Scott. — Formerly before the revenues were paid in, this amount 
was deducted and paid in cash. Now, the whole total revenue is paid in 
and this amount is afterwards paid out of the treasury. 

Bai Sahib Rama Nand. — If you will kindly turn to page 440, it is 
there* also. 

4 

Mr. Kaula. — The point is this. You ask for Rs. 17,000 extra funds 
whilst under other heads you had large savings. 

Bai Sahib Bama Nand. — At the time of asking this we had no such 
savings. The savings we had we had already taken into account. The 
actual expenditure was much bigger and we found the balance by re- 
appropriation ourselves. It was only a part of the additional require- 
ments we asked for. 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — The actual requirements under that head seem 
to be Rs. 40,000 and odd. 
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Chairman. — The point really is that yon had on hand more than 
you required and we want to try and see that you keep a closer account 
of what the position is. I don ’t think we need pursue the point further. 

430. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — At the bottom of page 437, it is 
stated : “ owing to the cost of clothing supplied to Quetta-Pishin and 
Sibi police having been met out of the accumulated balance of the clothing 
fund, etc ”. At ihe time of preparing the budget, you knew that there 
was an accumulated balance under this head, so why was the provision 
made in the budget under this head ? I think the balance must have 
been accumulated for some years ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — The fact is that the expenditure on police 
clothing is not uniform every year. Sometimes they have to be supplied 
with very costly things. Then at the time of the preparation of the 
budget no one could say whether the expenditure would be exactly equal 
to the amount of the grant or whether the accumulated balance would 
have to be drawn upon. 

431. Mr. Ramsay Scott. — I suppose in certain times you have to 
recruit extra police, and that means extra clothing ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — Yes. 

432. Maxdvi Muhammad Yakub. — Why was this balance allowed 
to accumulate ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — It is a local fund. 

# 

433. Maxdvi Abdid Matin Chaudhury. — What is the total amount 
accumulated ? Why is it accumulated ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand.— For meeting expenditure in times of neces- 
sity, but I could not tell you the exact amount. It was however sufficient 
to cover the expenditure for the year. 

Maxdvi Muhammad Yakxib. — What was the expenditure ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — Rs. 38,000. 

Chairmcm. — I think the point really is about the existence of these 
funds, and I think the Committee would like to have a note on this fund 
as well as on any other funds of the kind which may be in existence. 

Rai Sahib Rama Namd. — Now of course the system has been changed 
with effect from the commencement of this year. A personal account 
has been opened under orders of the Government of India in the Treasury 
for this clothing fund. So the grant-in-aid goes to* 5 the Treasury to the 
personal account of the Superintendent of Police, and he draws on it as 
and when he requires the amount. 

Chairman. — I think it is no use pursuing this particular inquiry 
unless we have the note before us. 

434. Chairman. — Paragraph 57 of the Auditor General’s letter 
refers to this grant also. Page 463 — paragraph 2 of Important Com- 
ments. In view of the continuing and increasing loss, we should like 
to have some information on this. 
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Rai Sahib Rama Nand . — The year 1928-29 was an exceptional one 
so far as fruit was concerned, and the loss shown in the balance sheet is 
not on that account, but we had to incur some initial expenditure during 
the year which amounts to Rs. 3,800. The balance is of course loss on 
account of the failure of the fruit crop. There is no doubt that the 
Government of India have said that this farm is to continue only as long 
as it is self-supporting, but since the farm was inspected by H. E. Lord 
Irwin in April 1927 and since the bigger question of the development 
of agricultural conditions in Baluchistan was taken up, it is understood 
that the condition imposed by the Government of India in 1923 that the 
continuance of the farm depended on its being self-supporting, is no longer 
to be insisted upon. This question will however be taken up as 
soon as possible after the arrival of the new Agricultural officer under 
whom it is proposed to place this farm along with the other farms in 
the province. 

435. Chairman. — Is this on account of the experimental farm dealt 
with in the Appendix 1 

Mr. Burdon. — The accounts here are not maintained, on a true com- 
mercial^ basis, and the loss shown here is very much under-stated. It is 
now a permanent loss. 

Bai Sahib Rama Nand. — Efforts have always been made t'o make the 
farm self-supporting, and with good years there is no reason why it should 
not be self-supporting. 

436. Mr. Burdon. — I thought you said that the condition is to be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Narahari Rao. — It is to be made more a demonstration farm than 
anything else. 

437. Chairman. — Chn you tell us anything about the actual results in 
1928-29 ? "Was the year 1929-30 better ? 

Bai Sahib Rama Nand. — It has been better, though there has been a 
deficit in this year. 

> , • 

Chairm ail. — What is the deficit this year ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — The net' loss in 1929-30 is Rs. 3,892. 

438. Mr. Das. — We need not have a demonstration farm for the benefit 
of the local zemindars. If the utility of this farm is finished, I don’t see 
why -we should continue to keep it going ? 

‘ Chairman. — I think that the time has really come for the Government 
to. consider whether they are going to abandon the principle that this 
institution must be self-supporting. Personally, I am speaking from tbe 
point of view of general policy, I should be very sorry to see anything cut 
down which the Central Government is doing to encourage agriculture in 
Baluchistan. Even if it is not self-supporting, I would not myself hold the 
view that the farm should be abolished. But I think it is time that the 
policy should be reviewed and a decision arrived at, and I think we might 
ask that next year we should have a special Report on this farm so that 
we may have the ideas of the Local administration fully before us and 
consider whether we, as Public Accounts Committee, ought to make a 
recommendation about it. 
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43. ( ). M aulvi Muhammad Yakub. — What is the idea in keeping a de- 
monstrating process which runs at a loss ? We don’t expect the people 
to copy a thing like that. 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — T might say that the area under gardens has 
improved four times in the Quetta Tahsil since the opening of this farm, 
and the good quality of the fruit, grown in this farm has encouraged otlfcr 
people to introduce into their own gardens the same species of fruit which 
grows in our farm. So if the farm has given a direct loss of a few 
thousand rupees, it is undoubtedly bringing in extra revenue from u'ther 
sources. It is also helping to improve the industry generally. 

440. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Has the revenue increased ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — Yes, since the garden area has increased in the 
Quetta Tahsil four times or so. 

441. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — How do you connect the improve- 
ment' in the revenue with this demonstration farm ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — The people round about are very much 
interested in this. They come and learn things for themselves ,* they take 
advice from the officer in charge and often take cuttings and seedlings. We 
issued something like 33,000 plants during the last five years. 

442. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj. — That has been reduced since 
the local zemindars are also growing fruit ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — That is not the case. There was a little 
reduction during the year 1928-29, but during last year 1929-30 there has 
been an increase. Everything depends upon the season. Sometimes zemin- 
dars want more seedlings. 

443. Chairman. — I think what I suggested would be a satisfactory 
way for dealing with this matter. We want more information, and I think 
we ought to have a Report. I imagine that this Farm is performing a 
very useful function even if it is not self-supporting. The point has been 
raised that the pro forma accounts look defective. You would perhaps take 
up that point, Mr. Burdon. 

Mr. Burdon. — -Yes, Sir. It will of course be a question of putting the 
accounts on a proper commercial basis. 

Mr. Campbell. — The question was taken up about three or four years 
ago, and it was decided at the time that it would not be necessary for the 
commercial audit branch to go there, and nobody was sent from Bombay, 
and it was decided that the accounts be left in their present state. 

Chairman. — From a cursory examination you will find that there are 
obviously some items which ought to be included in the accounts. That 
might be settled by correspondence with the authorities concerned, without 
the necessity of an actual visit. 

444. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj. — Page 458, A.-2. You say 
here : “ Savings occurred in the provision for purchase of water owing 
to the zemindars having demanded exorbitant rates and on account of re- 
transfer of the portion of the Residency Garden from the fruit farm.” 
What do you mean by this ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — A portion of the Residency Garden was 
attached to the fruit farm which is very limited in extent. Some Riree or 
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four acres are left for vegetables and the other area is used for dry crop 
experiments. There was a question of expanding it three or four years 
ago. 

445. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Are you thinking of extending 
the demonstration farm ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — The experiments in the Residency Garden were 
not successful, because both the fruit farm and the Residency Garden are 
situated at some distance. The officer in charge of our fruit farm could . 
not do justice to his work in the Residency Garden, and so it was given 
up. 

446. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — The saving occurred in the 
provision for the purchase of water from the zemindars because they 
demanded exorbitant rates ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — We budgeted for about Rs. 10,000 to enable us 
to purchase the water, but' by the time the sanctioned budget came, the 
zemindars got scent of this and they raised their prices which we did not 
care to pay. We did not purchase the water, nor did we utilise the 
budget grant. The old arrangement, which was of course temporary, was 
continued. We pumped a portion of the water and made temporary 
arrangements for the additional water required. 

447. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Why do you at all purchase water if 
you can provide water from your pumps ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — We have of course got two or three borings 
there, but still it is always necessary to make temporary purchases in the 
season when we have to save our fruit trees and other vegetables. 

448. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Wherefrom do you raise money for 
these temporary arrangements ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — It' is in the pro forma account. Part of it 
was spent towards the items we have been -discussing now on account of 
land assignments, and so on. 

449. Chairman. — What happened last year 1 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — The Irrigation Department are making experi- 
ments with the new engine. We made arrangements to purchase a new 
engine last year as the zemindars wanted to put up their price for uater, 
and the Irrigation Department are experimenting with that engine. 

450. Chairman. — Are the zemindars still trying to extort exorbitant 
rates from you ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — Yes, Sir. But it is expected that the Irriga- 
tion Department will be able to give us more water by means of our new 
engine at much less expense. 

451. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Page 451, A (1). Here there 
was a saving of about Rs. 57,000, and the total administration explains 
that certain allowances of Sardars of Sarhad were kept in abeyance. 
What is the nature of the service that they render for which this allowance 
is made ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — It is tribal service. They are helping the Gov- 
ernment in the collection of land revenue and in all sorts of ways. They 
also help us in detecting crime and in bringing offenders to justice ; they 
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further help us by sitting in Jirgas. They act as levies. Every tribe has 
its tribal responsibility, and if anything happens in any area the head-man 
is held responsible for it. 

452. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Page 455. I want to ask a question - 
under the head of scholarships. It is stated under H. (2) (1) that the 
classes in the High School not being in full swing, the total sanctioned 
number of scholarships could not be awarded. Have you made any 
inquiries as to why these classes were not in full swing ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — This is in regard to the High School which 
was started in that very year, and it took the Local administration some 
time to start it- Since then the school is certainly doing well. 

453. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Then it is stated that the secondary 
scholarships of the Dera Bugti School remained undisbursed, owing to 
there being a proposal to abolish it. Why was it contemplated to abolish 
it ? 


Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — This is with regard to the new r school which 
was sanctioned in our five-year programme, but when the question of 
actually starting the school came, administrative difficulties came in. The 
Bugti Chief did not favour the idea of pursuing the matter further 
although he was very enthusiastic about it in the beginning. 

454. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Page 449, A.-4. Here an 
increase of Rs. 12,000 on the purchase and maintenance of motor cars is 
shown. Do you think it would not have been in keeping with the dignity 
of the lion ’ble the Agent to have a car of lesser value ? 

Rai Sahib Rama Nand. — It was within the grant sanctioned. 

♦ 

Mr. Bur don. — There is a scale for ears laid down for all high officials 
by the Secretary of. State and the maximum price varies in different cases 
according to the status of the high official, and I think I am right in saying 
that those standard prices are reviewed periodically. I think they were 
reviewed only last year. 

Chairman. — I think that th§ Agent in that sort of place has got to 
keep up a certain amount of dignity and is entitled to have a car suited to 
his position. I am told that the scale was reviewed only last December. 

Grant 77 — A j m er-Merw ara . — 

455. Chairman. — Page 487. There is a comment in the. Auditor 
General’s letter on sub-head B. — 3 which says that the surrender of Rs. 10 
on the 11th February 1929 is strikingly out of relation to the saving which 
actually occurred. What is this about ? 

Mr. Narahari Rao. — I must confess that it was not the A. G. G. who 
was responsible for this. It was done more or less in the Foreign and 
Political Department itself. When they got these statements of excesses 
and savings through the audit officer, they reviewed them and made a 
minus entry of Rs. 10 against that item. I am not aware how it happened. 
There was nothing to lead to the conclusion that there would be this big 
saving of Rs. 3,000 and odd at that time, and the Foreign and Political 
Department merely made a cut of Rs. 10. I do not think we can blame 
the Agent. 
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456. Mr. Das. — Page 496, paragraph 1. The JaiL Superintendent at 
^.jmer utilised all the surplus money in March 1928, for the purchase of 
grain. But did he deduct an equal amount in the budget of the next 
year ? 

Mr. Narahari Rao . — I cannot say. We will have to wait for the 
Appropriation Accounts of the next year. 

Chairman. — So you do not know whether he has taken the warning 
given here to heart ? 

Mr. Narahari Rao. — We cannot say yet. 

457. Mr. Das. — Page 496, paragraph 2. What about this Pay and 
Accounts Office ? Has it been sanctioned ? 

Mr. Narahari Rao. — I think it will depend really upon very much 
bigger changes that may be made elsewhere. The Auditor-General will 
probably be able to explain that point. 

Mr. Bardon. — I know that one of the recommendations of the 
Simon Commission is that accounts should be separated from audit and that 
accounts should come under the administrative department. It is pos- 
sible that general changes of that kind may have to take place and at the 
present moment there is no need to deal with these isolated cases piece- 
meal. A similar question is under consideration in the case of the 
Andamans. But the general question may come up almost immediately. 

458. Chairman. — In the meanwhile the appointment of the Financial 
Assistant has improved the position sufficiently to carry on with ? 

Mr. Narahari Rao. — Yes. 

Grant 79 — Rajputana. 

459. Chairman. — Page 557. The Auditor-General has some com- 
ments to make on this. Have you got anything special to say about that ? 

Mr. Narahari Rao. — Nothing very special except that in the case of 
item (1) the local Administration had actually provided Rs. 5,000 to meet 
the debits from the Railway Department but they Avere not informed of 
these debits till the year had closed. The debits Avere passed on by the 
Railway Company direct to the Accountant General, Central Revenues, 
Avho adjusted them. In future they have arranged that these debits 
should pass through the local administration Avho should then be able to take 
note of them and avoid this kind of irregularity. 

460. Mr. Das. — Does the local Administration pay the full cost of the 
Railway police or do they share it half and half ? 

Mr. Narahari Rao. — They share it of course. 

461. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Is it not the duty of the 
Railway to bear this expenditure ? 

Chairman. — This matter of the distribution of cost of police on rail- 
Avays has been under consideration for a long time. It is a complicated 
issue. 

462. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Page 555. Please look at 
F. 2. Did you sanction money for this building even before the Railway 
•got sanction from the Home Board ? 
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Mr, Narahari Bao. — We give a grant-in-aid and they have to supple- 
ment it with certain expenditure of their own which would require the 
sanction of the Home Board. 

463. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — So you sanctioned the money 
before they decided to build the school ? 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — We must have been satisfied on our side that 
this was all right. I have no more details than what is given in this note 
with regard to this point. 

464. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Please look at F. 3. Why wa* 
this scholarship for a female student at the Delhi Medical College not 
utilised ? 


Mr. Narahari Bao. — I can say nothing more than what is stated in the 
note. Apparently a student did not come forward or did not join. 

| Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Was no effort made to advertise the 
| scholarship ? Or is there any other reason ? 

Sir Charles Watson. — It is quite possible that no student' came forward. 
I do not think it is conceivable that the scholarship was not advertised 
locally. But sometimes students do not' come forward. 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Efforts should be made to spread female 
education and encourage female students to join the Medical College. 
The attention of the local Administration should be drawn to this.’ 

I Chairman. — You might perhaps look up the point and let the Maulvi 

* Saheb know the reasons. 

465. Chairman. — Have you anything to say with regard to the 
Auditor -General’s comment in paragraph 8 (v) of his letter ? 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — We are dealing here with the budget for 1928-29, 
and when the estimates were prepared, it must have been sometime in 
December 1927. At that time the question of the incidence of political 
expenditure at Aden was very nebulous and the explanation (for not 
making any budget provision is the same as I gave last year ; that .is, the 
Finance Department decided that no provision need be made or could be 
made till the position was more definite. Towards the middle of 1929, the 
various complicated questions were at last settled and we sanctioned an 
additional appropriation towards the end of 1929 for 1929-30. But the 
position for 1928-29 was the same as in 1927-28 and we did not know what 
to do. 

466. Chairman. — You could not have made any appropriation even in 
the latter part of the year ! 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — No, Sir. 

467. Mr. Das. — Even if no sanction had been received, you could have 
eorne to the Finance Department in February or March. 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — We would then be blamed for over-budgeting or 
under-bud geting. 

468. Mr. Burdon. — Did you make an appropriation in 1929-30 ? 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — Yes. When I appeared before this Committee 
last time, I promised that I would do it and I actually- carried out the 
wishes of the Committee. , . / . 
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Chairman. — This thing will not occur again anyhow. 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — No. 

469. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — On page 600, under “ F — 
Entertainment Charges ”, 'the grant is Rs. 21,000 and the expenditure is 
Es. 1,11,264. What is the explanation ? 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — This is expenditure connected with Aden. The 
whole of this is recoverable and has been recovered from His Majesty’s 
Government . 

470. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — What are these entertainment 
charges which amount to such -a large sum 1 

Sir Charles Watson. — This is spent on the Arab emissaries who come 
to Aden to confer with the Kesident. They are entertained there at the 
cost of the Resident. 

471. Chairman. — Why were they so high in this particular year ? 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — They were not budgeted for and so they appear 
high. 

Mr. Burdon. — The actual charge apparently is a normal one. 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — Yes. Moreover, the whole charge has been trans- 
ferred to His Majesty’s Government and recovered from them. 

472. Chairman. — Para. 43 of the Appropriation Report. What does 
this sum of money in dispute represent ? 

Air. Narahari Bao . — This represents the pay, allowances, pension con- 
tribution and leave salary of certain assistant surgeons whom the Govern- 
ment of India were deputing in the past for quarantine work in the Persian 
Gulf. It was a very old arrangement and the Persian Government were 
paying all right till 1923. But suddenly they took it into their heads that 
we had no claim to recover the pension contributions and leave salaries and 
they refused to pay. We represented that we were entitled to be paid 
because they had paid it all these years. They asked us to show a regular 
acceptance of these charges and v r e have not been able to do that. 

473. Mr. Das. — Do-you get it direct or do you negotiate with the British 
Foreign Office ? 

Air. Narahari Bao . — We negotiate through the Minister at Teheran. 

474. Chairman. — What is the present position ? 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — We have been writing to the Minister and remind- 
ing him and he has been writing to the Persian Government. The pre- 
vious arrangements have ceased since August 1928. 

Sir Charles Watson. — The Persian Government have accepted their 
liability for the pay and allowances but they question the leave salary and 
pension contribution. 

- 475. Chairman. — Will it not be satisfactory to arrive at a settlement 

on Ihe basis of recovering their pay and waiving the pension contribution 
and leave salaries ? 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — We might take up that point, and it might even- 
tually come to;that. 

Chairman. — The sooner it comes to that the better. 
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Political. 

476. Mr. Das. — Page 599-D. Is it not your practice that this cost is- 
shared half and half between the British Government and the Government 
of India ? 

Mr. Narahari Kao. — Yes. 

477. Mr. Das. — When you over-estimate your budget how do you: 
recover from the British Government ? 

Mr. Narahw'i Kao. — We send actual statements. 

Mr. Das. — Do they pay in every case ? 

Mr. Naraha/ri Kao. — Yes. 

478. Mr. Das. — Then what about this comment in the Home Auditor's, 
report ? 

Mr. Narahari Kao. — That is a very special point quite outside this. 
That was really part of certain war claims. 

Chairman. — We can discuss the Home Auditor’s report later. 

Mr. Burdon. — The real point is that there is a joint sanction in. 
the ease of all Persian expenditure and a half share of all expenditure 
incurred in accordance with that joint sanction is accepted by His 
Majesty’s Government without comment. 

479. Maulvi Muhammad Yakut. — Page 609. Have orders been receiv- 
ed now about this case and if so what are the orders ? 

Mr. Narahari Kao . — Orders have been issued and the ministerial head 
of the office has been compulsorily retired. 

Frontier. Watch and Ward. 

480. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Page 614. This expenditure 
in connection with the Triangle and the Naga Hills expeditions, — is it 
political or‘military expenditure ? 

\ 

Chairman. — We are following an established practice in these matters 
but there are always certain items which might be classed either under 
military expenditure or political expenditure. It is very difficult to draw 
the line. All these questions will be settled at the next revision of the 
constitution. 

481. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — There are comments on some irre- 
gularities on page 618. I want to know why the man was not prosecuted. 
Why was this concession givemto him ? 

Mr. Narahari Kao . — The Burma Government have explained that the 
allegations were not proved. It had not been proved that the Govern- 
ment had lost money owing to the irregularities and that the proof would 
be very difficult and the loss, even if it could be proved, could hardly be 
recovered. The Government would be further involved in the expense of 
paying for the voyage out and subsistence allowance and all that. They 
thought it would be throwing away good money after bad and the Sec- 
retary of State accepted the resignation. 

482. Maidvi Muhammad Yakub. — Was legal opinion obtained ? 
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Mr. Naraliani liao. — The Burma Government must have taken legal 
opinion. 

Chairman. — A general summary of the case is given on page 619. It 
contains the judgment of the Local Government having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case. We do get these cases' from time to time. It is 
4 not unlike the case of the Veterinary Officer in Muktesar. It is rather 
difficult for us to express any useful opinion now. 

Mr. Bar don. — Now and then you get one or two cases where the men 
would not pay attention to rules, who are not actually dishonest. They 
are human incidents. • You cannot prevent them. Much the best thing in - 
these cases is to get rid of the man." 

483. Chairman. — The only question is whether he could have been dis- 
missed. 

Moulin Muhammad Yakub. — I think some exemplary punishment ought 
to have been given as a lesson to others. 

Chairman. — What is your own view, Mr. Burdon ? Do you think 
that the standard of the service is likely to deteriorate because exemplary 
punishment has not been given in a case like this 1 ■ ■ 

Mr. Burdon. — I do not think so. I think the man has suffered a good 
deal of personal hardship. I do not think the conclusion that has been 
arrived at in this ease is in the least likely to encourage others to follow 
the same course of action. That is my experience. 

Sir Charles Watson. — These eases are rather rare, of a man acting 
irregularly without being dishonest. 

Chairman. — In this case probably the man was a keen fellow, anxious 
to get bn with his work and he had to do certain things which were not 
authorised and he found a way of getting money to do it. I think we 
might say, without wishing to criticise the decision of the Local Govern- 
ment, that it is only in very exceptional circumstances that action of this , 
kind should be condoned in this manner. 

484. Mr. Das. — I want to raise a question about an item on page 613. 

“ Mainly due to savings in Burma under Expeditionary Charges ”, etc. 
Whenever the Army carries out any war expenditure,' they have to come up 
for extra sanction to the Governor General in Council or to the Assembly 
but here the Political Department which is under the Governor GeneraL 
sanctions this expenditure without authority. 

Chairman. — I think this particular item is a case where there has been 
a definite policy to deal with certain area by sending strong armed patrols 
through it at regular intervals, with the idea that that territory will be 
eventually brought under civil administration. 

Mr. Narahari Bao. — It is really connected w r ith the slavery expedition 
in the Triangle. 

Mr. Burdon. — Putting down human sacrifice and slavery. 

Chairman. — The Finance Department went into this case very care- 
fully. 

Mr. Burdon. — Mr. Das is not correct in his assumption that the 
Foreign and Political Department is not, in the ease of expenditure of this 
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nature, under the control of the Governor General in Council, because it. 

* * 

IS. 

Mr. Das . — The portfolio is. under the Viceroy. 

. Mr. Bur don. — The portfolio may be, but the Foreign and Political 
Department in their expenditure is subject exactly to the same control by 
the Finance Department as the other departments of the Government of 
India. 

185. Mr. Das. — Then may I take it that the Governor General in 
Council accepted this policy of the expeditionary force ? 

Mr. Bur don. — Most undoubtedly. In this case it was a joint decision 
of several departments of the Government acting in consultation. 

Chairman. — If we in the Finance Department had objected to this 
expenditure, we could have had the ease brought up in Council. In this 
particular case we went into it very carefully. It was part of the policy 
which had been settled some years ago. I remember going through it 
carefully with Mr. Burdon. It is a very carefully prepared plan for deal- 
ing with a certain area and that plan must be carried out. 

486. Mr. Das. — Can we not question this policy of the conquest of a 
certain piece of territory, which is not in British India ? 

Chairman . — It is not a conquest. It is a territory which is not yet 
administered but in which we have to stop certain practices like slavery 
and that sort of thing, and the idea is to bring, the people in those areas 
under normal civil administration. I take it that is the idea ? 

Mr. Burdon. — Yes. 

Western India States Agency. 

487. Chairman. — Page 637 of the Appropriation Accounts and para. 
61 of the Auditor General’s letter. tl Vacancies in the Police Force for 
want of suitable recruits ” is the reason which has been assigned for the 
savings in each year. A suitable lump cut appears to be called for. 

Mr. Narahori Bao. — We recognise that the A. G. G. has been over- 
budgeting and we have asked .him to check this tendency. I have personally 
made a note of it for the next budget to see if a lump cut is feasible. 

4S8. Chairman . — Para. 62 of the letter. “ Home Auditor’s Report on 
the accounts of the Secretary of State in Council, paragraph 7. The 
attention of the Committee is specially, invited to this paragraph”. All 
we can do is to endorse the Home Auditor’s comment and press the need 
for further action to be taken in this matter in order to effect this recovery. 
I do not think we can say anything more, I think it will strengthen the 
hands of the department if we strongly endorse the remarks of the Home 
Auditor. I think this finishes all the points that we have to raise in con- 
nection with the -Foreign and Political Department. 

Railway Accounts. 

489. Chairman. — I am sure that we are all glad to welcome Mr. Russell, 
the Chief Commissioner of Railways. Mr. Russell has. very kindly con- 
sented to appear this morning before us. 
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As arranged at our last meeting, Mr. Parsons has now got some infor- 
mation to give to the Committee. We might perhaps take Mr. Parsons 
first before putting any questions to the Chief Commissioner. 

Mr. Parsons. — I have not been able to collect information on all the 
points. Two questions were asked, one with regard to item 33, Appendix 
III, where I think Mr. Mitra wanted to know the date when the recom- 
mendations made by the Workshops Committee with regard to the piece- 
work and bonus system were introduced on the N.-W. Railway. It was 
introduced in 1928-29 by degrees. 

The second point was, exactly what was the action so far taken to get 
commercial accounts of colliery working. I have looked up the papers. 
The action taken relates chiefly to the preparation of budget statemenrs 
and does not amount to complete commercial accounts. That is a matter 
which I shall go into with the Director of Railway Audit and I will submit 
a memorandum for the use of the Committee next year. 

490. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Have the piecework and the 
bonus systems been completely introduced on the N.-W. R. ? 

Mr. Parsons. — It was introduced gradually during 1928-29, first in one' 
branch or for one class, then for another class. It is complete now. 

491. Mr. Scott. — How is it proceeding ? , j 

Mr. Parsons. — I shall have to inquire from the N.-W. R. 

492. Mr. Das. — I would now like to ask the Chief Commissioner regard- 
ing the financial control of Railways — see para. 26 of the Auditor General’s 
letter and also the tables given on pages 20 to 31 of the Director’s Reporu 
It would be better if Mr. Russell could tell us the full facts about this as I 
dare say he has now grasped the whole problem of the railways. 

Mr. Russell. — I do not know what Mr. Das wants. 

Chairman. — Mr. Das is referring to para. 26 of the Auditor General’s 
letter. That should now be taken as the text. 

Mr. Russell. — The first question is, how we estimate for the expenditure 
of the year. and then Mr. Das wants to know how we control that expendi- 
ture. Well, as regards the estimate of expenditure for the year, the esti- 
mates are gone into by the Financial Commissioner of Railways and myself 
for each Railway. We go carefully into every detail — take for example 
the workshops. The Agent sends up his proposal, and in passing what we 
consider as reasonable expenditure for next year, we take into account the 
expenditure of the year before under the different items, also what we 
anticipate would be the saving on account of more up-to-date methods and 
more up-to-date machinery ; and we watch from each month’s statistics 
how the expenditure is going and how it compares with the budget esti- 
mate, e.g., what it is costing the Loco. Department for repairs, w r hat it 
costs the Carriage Department for repairs, and what, it costs on the 
transportation side. All this is watched in the Railway Board’s office. 
If there is an increase, we ask for reasons ; the Agents themselves do 
exactly the same for their individual Railways. 

493. Mr. Das. — Do you take, into account also the revenue month by 
month, — the revenue of the Railways ? You see the revenue is going down 
eveiy year while the administrative and the operating cost is going up. 
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How are you going to assure the general taxpayer a definite contribution 
to the general revenues ? What safeguards are the Railway Department 
adopting so that there should not be an undue rise in the general admin- 
istration costs ? 

Mr. Bussell . — That is a very difficult question to answer in a general 
way, but I can assure you that every thing is watched very very carefully 
b.y the Railway Board by keeping an eye on each and every item of the 
expenditure, and I can assure you that when we see any increase in any 
item, we take up the point immediately, 

49-1. Mr. Das. — We find for example that the general contribution from 
the Railways is decreasing every year. We are anxious to see the contribu- 
tion on the same level as it was in 1924-25 and 1925-26. 

Mr. Russell. — You mean to say that the contribution in 1928-29 is less 
than that’ of 1927-2S and that the Budget for 1930-31 is less than the re- 
vised estimate for 1929-30 ? I am afraid there we are in the hands of the 
gods. Our contribution depends entirely on the state of the monsoon, the 
state of the country ; for last year I think the deficit was to a great extent 
due to the disturbed state of trade and the failure of crops in various parts 
of the country. 

493. Mr. Das. — As the head of the Railway Department which 
manages 750 crores of rupees of capital, is it not necessary that you should 
see that a certain fixed sum goes to general revenues Take one item, the 
loss on strategic lines borne by general revenues. In 1924-25 it was 12J 
lakhs, now it has gone up to 172 lakhs. It is growing. What’ is the definite 
policy of the Railway Board about strategic railways ? 

Mr. Parsons. — That was due to the fact of the opening of the Khyber 
Railway and to a le.sser extent of the Swat-Fort Sandeman Railway. On 
the question of the strategic railways, it is not so much a question of the 
policy of the Railway Board as of the Government of India. Proposals in 
that connection are put forward by the military authorities to Government 
and always go to the Finance Department because it affects general reve- 
nues. 

496. Mr. Das. — Do I take it that as regards the extension of new 
strategic railways, } r ou are guided by the recommendation of the Military 
Department subject to the control of the Finance Department ? 

Mr. Parsons . — The decision is taken by the Government of India and 
the Railway Department are of course always asked for their opinions and 
to frame estimates of cost. The decision will not rest with the Railway 
Department at all ; if will rest, on the Government of India chiefly in the 
Army and Finance Departments. 

Mr. Das. Then I understand the Finance Department approves every 

new strategic project before it is taken in hand. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, not only the Finance Department buf the Govern- 

ment of India in the Departments concerned ; in regard to building new 
strategic lines, the Railway Department chiefly occupies an advisory posi- 
tion. 

497. Mr. Das. These lines are not placed before the Governor-General 

in Council but only before the Finance Department and the Army Depart- 
ment ? 
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Chairman. That means the Government of India in those Departments- 
rmyway there have not been any new strategic lines undertaken during the 
last two years. 

198. Mr. Das. — I take it that the Government of India in the Finance 
Department has arrived at some definite policy about the extension of 
strategic lines ? 

Chairman. — You can take it that strategic lines are decided by the 
Governor-General in Council, certainly not by the Railway Department on 
their own or by the Army Department on their own, for that is a matter 
of policy which would be very carefully watched. This increased expendi- 
ture is going on as the result of past commitments ; no commitments have 
been undertaken for the last two years. 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — The procedure in dealing with such questions 
is exactly the same as that of dealing "with any other important class of 
questions. Big questions of policy always come before the Governor-General 
in Council. 

499. Mr. Das. — My point is that strategic lines are loading our general 
contribution. 

Chairman. — Of course this is the result of commitments undertaken 
some time ago, but I must point out that there has been no recent exten- 
sion of strategic lines. 

500. Mr. Das. — We may turn to Mr. Kaula’s report page 20, para- 
graph 27, where the profit and loss account is given. I may point out that 
Sir Charles Dickinson recommended that the Railway Department should 
institute a profit and loss account of Railways. May I know Mr. Russell ’s 
views on the matter ? 

Mi'. Bussell. — You mean a profit' and loss account or the capital at 
charge ? 

Mr. Das. — I believe Sir Charles Dickinson wanted that in the appro- 
priation accounts the Railway Board should submit every year to the 
Assembly or to the Government of India a profit and loss account of every 
Railway. Such an account has been prepared, I believe, by Mr. Badenoeh 
for Government commercial concerns, and the Railways being a commercial 
concern, we should have such an account for these also. 

Mr. Badenoch. — It was explained, Sir, that things were held up owing 
to difficult technical matters. That question has been under discussion for 
some time, and until it is decided, no profit and loss account is possible. 

501. Chairman. — I am not quite clear about this technical difficulty. 
I see no difficult}" at all about preparing for each Railway a profit and loss 
account in the same way as it would be prepared for any ordinary Railway 
at Home. 

Mr. Parsons. — It is the payment of the correct interest charge for 
each Railway that is difficult to .arrive at. 

Chairman. — It should not be impossible to arrive at spine ■ fairly rough 
approximation of the correct result by charging interest to each Railway 
on the basis of the average rate .paid on the entire capital. It is' net 
really necessary to say for this portion of a particular Railway that we 
had to borrow money at 6 per cent, and tor another at 4 per cent. For 
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the purposes of presenting a view to the public of India, to the Assembly, 
it would be quite sufficient if an average charge was taken. 

Mr. Badenoch . — I think it would be very difficult to attempt to allocate 
particular capital to a particular Railway. 

Mr. Kaula . — The answer to the difficulty may be furnished by the 
answer to the question, “ Do not these Companies in India maintain their 
own accounts ? ” If they can do that, why cannot the Government of 
India do it separately for each Railway on some basis ? 

Mr. Parsons . — Sir Frederic Gauntlett I think took the view that the 
capital should be distributed over the Railways according to the period in 
which the money was provided. But I think you, Sir, said at the meeting 
the day before yesterday that you wished to discuss the matter with me. 
If we merely took our total interest charges and distributed them over the 
Railways in proportion to the capital spent, that would not produce an 
absolutely accurate picture ; still it would produce some sort of profit and 
loss account which would give a fair view of the position. 

Chairman . — -What we really want is that you should start to give us 
a picture from which we could begin making comparisons between the 
results of one year and another. I recognise of course that if you merely 
make a division of the whole capital lumped together, the result may 
not be quite fair to one Railway and may be too generous to another as 
it is possible that one line might have been built at a particular time when 
money was cheap and opportunity was taken to build that particular line 
which would not have been built if it' was known that the Railway would 
have to pay an average, say of per cent. That may operate unfairly as 
between railways to some extent but it would not appreciably interfere with 
the general picture which we want. What' we want to know is how the 
results of one year compare with another year, — whether the results are 
improving or deteriorating, that is the real matter. 

Mr. Kaula . — Sir Frederic Gauntlett had proposed that the capital 
should be allocated according to the year to the particular Railway. 

502. Chairman . — The Auditor General will not I think mind my 
sa> mg that in cases like these, if we say we want a particular picture drawn 
in ;• particular way and if we do not insist on every detail being presenied 
with absolute accuracy, it would not be for the Auditor General to raise 
any objections to our getting what we ask for although we may point out 
in what respects the picture may be inaccurate. 

Mr. Bunion . — No, Sir. 

503. Mr. Scott . — Do Railways pay interest on money that the Railway 
Board give them, or what is the procedure ? 

'Mr. Badenoch . — In every estimate there is allocation to revenue, to 
renewals and to capital and the capital account is built up year by year, 
but we do not allocate so many particular lines to a particular year. The 
capital account really has been generally for all Railways. 

Chairman— The difficulty is this. For our purposes the whole State- 
Railway undertaking is pooled. If then an attempt is made to present 
a balance sheet' and profit and loss account for each individual Railway, 
it is almost impossible to avoid introducing certain inaccuracies. As an 
illustration, it might be the policy of Government to buy up the Southern 



Punjab Railway in a particular year and undertake various forms of 
capital expenditure in that year. It might be that the result of that, if 
things went badly, would be that a very large amount of money would 
lave to be borrowed at a high rate of interest, say six per cent., whereas 
the general avera'ge rate in the past had been, say. 5 per cent. If ihat 
happened, the borrowing of a large sum of money at 6 per cent, would 
put up the average rate of interest payable on the capital at charge of 
the whole State Railway undertaking. Suppose in that year a particular 
•Railway, say' the G. I. P., had incurred no capital expenditure at ad. If 
the G. I. P. had to come into the general pool, they might say. it is 
very unfair that our capital charges should be put up merely because a 
large sum of money' was spent on other Railways in a year when money 
was dear.” 

. Mr. Parsons. — What it comes to is that’ you will not be able to get 
from the profit and loss account any real opinion whether an individual 
Railway has been a good investment or not because you will not know 
what rates of money you had to pay on the capital expenditure. At the 
same time I do not see why it should not give a comparison of the ’work- 
ing results of one Railway with itself from year to year. 

Mr. Scott. — And with other Railways if the interest was at the same 
rate ? 

Mr. Parsons. — That is a little difficult ; what is more easy is a com- 
parison of how one Railway has done in one year compared with another 
year. 

Chairman. — The difficulty is that the interest charge on capital is not 
a stauor.ary charge : the interest that we charge to Railways varies from 
year to year ; it is the same for every Railway. I had intended before 
we met this morning to have a talk with Mr. Parsons about it. But I 
think we should not allow ourselves to be deterred by these technical 
difficulties. 

504. Mr. Das. — Paragraph 36 of the Report. As regards capital 

expenditure what is .the policy of the Railway Board ? Do you accept 
the statement that the profits should not go down unnecessarily ? I 
want to point two Railways — the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and the 
North-Western Railway. Both the Railways have been running at a loss 
for the last 3 years. In the case of the North-Western Railway the caioi- 
tal expenditure has gone up by 16 erores. At the same time, the losses 
are increasing. What is the policy of the Railway in the case of indi- 
vidual estimates for new capital construction ? You must bear in mind 
that the profils of the Company should not unnecessarily go down 
because of this new capital construction. , 

Mr. Russell. — I think we can say that’ we do bear that point in mind. 
One of the reasons for the increasing loss is that we had a number of 
new lines which have only recently been constructed. The North- 
Western Railway have constructed a great number of new lines. You 
cannot expect a full return before the end of 5 or 6 years. I am quite 
sure that all the lines which have been constructed will in time be a pro- 
fitable investment. 

505. Mr. Das. — Last year the Public Accounts Committee said that 
a statement should be attached showing the amounts that these parti- 
cular Railways are paying. 
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Mr. Bussell . — A statement .was laid on the table at the last session of 
the Assembly showing the results of those lines which have been opened 
and which have been working for one year. 

Mr. Das . — That does not help ns here. 

Mr. Kaula. — It. all depends upon what degree of details you require. 
There are so many Railways in India. Do you want the details- in 
respect of each Railway to be given to you every year for all the new 
projects that are sanctioned and for how long ? As you know, ultimately 
a new project merges in the old line. 

Mr. Dos . — It takes 5 years to hud out the actual profit or loss from a 
line. We have to see whether the estimates of the Railways have been 
correct or not. 

Mr. Bussell . — You want to have a statement from year to year till 
such time as the Railway becomes a financial success just to show 
whether our estimates of the earnings in 5 years’ time have been correct 
or not. I may tell you that we do keep these figures and we can 
give 'them to you. 

506. Chairman . — I wish to make one general comment on this subject. 
There are vast numbers of figures available and there is a vast amount 
of information available which is accessible to the public and the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly. But I think there is a room for 
great improvement in the way in which this information is presented. 
For the purposes of the Public Accounts Committee we ought to have 
a general review of the working results prepared in a way which would 
call attention to important points. I think this would serve a very 
useful purpose. It requires a good deal of thought as to how you would 
prepare it'. For instance, a comparative statement covering a series of 
years in a convenient form of percentage of operating charges to gross 
expenses would be very useful, 

Mr. Parsons . — We have got all this in our Administration Reports. 

Chairman . — I think such a statement wrnuld improve things from the 
point of view of presenting a simple picture calling attention to the 
important points and that it' would be useful to the members' of the Public 
Accounts Committee. I should like to consider that matter with the Rail- 
way authorities. 

507. Mr. Das . — I should like to explain my position in this matter. 
At the time of the separation of the Railway finance from the General 
finance there was a certain section of us who were doubtful about the effi- 
cacy of the separation. What we feel now is that as the Railway Ad- 
ministration has to contribute a certain amount to the General finance, 
there is a desire to spend as much as it can, .with the result that the least 
amount comes to the general finance. My personal view is that we should 
gel more to the general finance. There has been a desire on the part of 
the Railway Administration to spend more on capital and to spend more of 
the revenue on the administration and operating expenses than a proper 
commercial control would permit. 

Chairman . — I am sure Mr. Russell will dispute that statement. 
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Mr. Bussell . — I would like to say at once that if this is intended as 
a direct charge against the Railway Board for incurring unnecessary ex- 
penditure merely to reduce rhe contribution, to general revenues, I can 
assure you that that is absolutely unfounded. 

508. Mr. Dus . — If you will kindly read the Assembly debates of that 
lime you will see this point mentioned there. These are the apprehensions 
which most of us entertain and I would like you to clear them. Let us 
take the example of the North Western Railway. AYhat steps are you 
taking to reduce the expenses of that Railway in order that there may be' 
a profit. I can see from page 27 that the operating expenses have gone 
up from 27.71 to 28.90 crores. 

.Mr. Bussell . — If we construct hundreds of miles of new lines, I am 
afraid the operating expenses will go up and so will the cost of repairs and 
maintenance. 

Mr. Parsons . — The ratio of expenses to earnings will always go up 
if the earnings fall off. Actually in the year 1928-29 our gross earnings 
on the N. W. Railway were something- like 50 lakhs less than the previous 
year. I may point out however that in accordance with the terms of the 
convention we have reduced, since the separation, rates and fares to an 
extent, anticipated to cost us something like 5 erores of rupees. 

509. Mr. Das . — But you would agree with me that the North Western' 
Railway is not doing well and yet the cost of administration under every ^ 
head is going up ’? 

Mr. Parsons . — I do not think myself that the North Western Railway 
is doing badly, but it is a Railway from which our earnings always fluc- 
tuate very considerably because they depend so largely on the wheat crop. 
The actual reason for the loss shown is that it is the only Railway which has 
strategic lines and the figures you are dealing with here include the ex- 
penditure on strategic lines. 

510. Chairman . — I think that in reviewing actual results, you have 
got to take into account a tremendous lot of factors. I want to make 3 
suggestion to Mr. Russell. We have had put before us by the Director of 
Commercial Audit this year a very useful note for the information of the 
members of the Public Accounts Committee. I think it would be extreme- 
ly useful if you could get out a simple note for the use of the members 
of the Public Accounts -Committee and also the members of the Legislative 
Assembly giving hints as to how to interpret Railway statistics, and as to 
what are the points which really tell you whether a particular concern 
has been well managed and is on the upward grade or on the downward 
grade. Mr. Russell knows perfectly well that there are certain things 
which he looks at every month which seem to him as an indicator of how 
things are going. I think it is very important in considering the future 
of the Railways to do everything we can to instruct public opinion about 
railway working, because, after all; the Indian State Railways are about 
the biggest concern in the world, and there is always a tendency towards 
inefficiency in State undertakings. They do not work under the same spur 
of competition as private companies do, and unless the public, which is re- 
presented by the Public Accounts Committee and the Legislative Assembly, 
watches things very carefully, there may be tendency to be satisfied with 
stereotyped methods which may lead to loss of efficiency. As India passes 
on to more responsible government, I think it will become more and more 
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important that tlie working of State commercial undertakings should he 
intelligently criticised. I think we shall have to ask Mr. Russell to help 
us in this matter by asking his Agents to prepare statements of the kind 
I have suggested. It is quite a simple idea and I feel sure that you know 
exactly v hat I mean. I think you can help us a great deal in that way. 

Mr. Scott . — Each Agent would write a report of his own Railway*- and 
would explain the points concerning it. 

Mr. Russell . — A very* full report is received from every Agent. 

ir man . — What I would like to have is a popular Report on the ' 
Railway* where you could perhaps summarise the Reports of the Agents 
and take out the salient points. What we really want is the sort of pic- 
ture which any public Railway Company produces in its annual Report 
and to have attention called to the sort of things that the Chairman of the 
Company deals with in his speech at the annual meeting of the share- 
holders. We want that kind of thing about each Railway*. It might be 
supplemented by some simplified statistics on the one side and on the other 
by the note which T have suggested of points to be looked into by' every 
member of the Public Accounts Committee. Such a thing, I am sure, 
would help us a great deal in malting- an intelligent examination of the 
working of tlie railways. 

311. Alaulri Muhammad Yakul ). — I may inform Mr. Russell that there 
is an idea lurking in the minds of the members of the Assembly that the 
Railway Board exercise very little supervision over their Agents. 

Mr- Russell . — I can assure you that we do our best to supervise them 
in every possible way. 

Mr. Parsons . — My own experience is that they* are taking the view in 
recent years that the supervision has been too great. That view- was at 
one time represented to me by a recent Agent of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway. It seems to me that what you say can be exemplified from 
the North Western Railway which Mr. Das has mentioned. If he had 
at the same time looked a few columns further on, he would have seen 
that the working, at any rate, has improved. I pointed out that the traffic 
had fallen off in this year. At the same time the ratio of total expenses 
has dropped from the previous year under genei*al administration/ ordi- 
nary repairs and maintenance. They rose very slightly under appropria- 
tion to the depreciation fund because of the capital expenditure which 
had been incurred in the previous year on the line. The working in that 
year was better than in the previous year. It was more economical work. 
The trouble was that our traffic was considerably smaller and that is al- 
ways the trouble in dealing with figures like these which are tabulated in 
the first column. 

512. Mr. Das . — I quite appreciate that point. As you know, traffic is 
getting smaller every year and therefore we cannot expect that the rail- 
way revenue will increase any further. Keeping that point in view, I ask 
Mr. Russell whether there ought not to be an examination into the ad- 
ministration of the North Western Railway so as to cry* halt over capital 
expenditure in future years and also to reduce the general expenditure 
•on the cost of general administration. 

Mr. R'ussell . — We are spending a good deal this year on the increase 
of wages which we consider to be absolutely essential. You never can. 
-reach a saturation point. 
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Mr. Das. — But something should be done by you or by Mr. Parsons or 
by the Director of Railway Audit to bring down the expenditure on the 
.North Western Railway. 

il/r. Bass ell. — Mr. Parsons has just pointed out that we have brought 
down the expenditure during the last two years. 

Mr. Das. — We want to see the net result. 

Chairman.— We want you to help us again, Mr. Russell. It is quite 
possible to get down your train mile figures and yet produce very bad 
results by having an exceedingly inefficient factor of train loading. Train 
miles in this do not tell us anything. 

Mr. Russell. — You want a reduction of train miles and an increase 
in the traffic. 

513. Mr. Das. — Is not Mr. Jukes inquiring into the Railway ad- 
ministration ? 

Chairman. — Not yet. 

Mr. Russell. — I think this note which we are going to prepare will 
help Mr. Das in his difficulties. In this we can show the cost, per train 
mile, the train miles and whether the average load per wagon is improving 
or getting worse. We would also give the number of train miles run and 
the amount of traffic we cany with this number of train miles. 

514. Mr. Das. — That will satisfy the experts but not the layman. The' 
layman is concerned with the Agent’s profit account. When he finds that 
a particular Railway is not paying for several years, he is alarmed. 

Chairman. — We want to create a class of laymen who have a certain 
expert training. ' At the same time we cannot get away from the position 
that, although we want the same standard of management as prevails in 
Company-managed Railways, we are not dealing with private Companies 
but with State Railways. And in tiie case of State Railways certain stand- 
ards have to be set, and attention is apt to be concentrated by. the public 
rather on the services rendered than on profits earned. That is natural, 
for Railways are essentially public utility undertakings. What we want 
to do is to combine cheap and efficient facilities for the benefit of the 
public who use the railways with a reasonable measure of profit for the 
benefit of the public in their capacity as tax-payers. Take, for instance, 
the North Western Railway that Mr. , Das has singled out for examination. 
Do you think that there is a case for a serious overhaul ? 

Mr. Russell . — You mean in the number of staff employed ? 

Chairman. — General commercial efficiency. 

Mr. Russell. — No, I do not think so. I am not prepared to say that 
no economies can be effected, but we spend most of our time in considering 
what economies can be effected on the railways and everything is very 
carefully gone into. In the cost of repairs, we endeavour to get a reduc- 
tion every year. 

Mr. Parsons. — In the case of the North Western Railway it must be 
remembered that the figures that are tabulated here take into account the 
losses of strategic lines as well. 
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Hr. Das. — But ihese strategic lines existed before 1927 also except the 
Kliyber Railway. 


Hr. Parsons . — I do not agree with the view that the traffic on the , 
North "Western Railway is always falling, but it does go up and down. As 
I explained before, it very largely depends on the wheat crop. It is one 
of the Railways from which you should not expect steady returns. Thw 
losses have gone up partly because the losses on strategic lines have gone up 
by about 50 lakhs. 


515. Mr. Das. — Would it not be better for the Railway Board from 
your point of view if the strategic lines are shown separately .’ 

Mr. Parsons. — I think it would be belter to show the strategic lines 
separately from the commercial lines. 

Chairman. — It would certainly be much better for statistical purposes. 

516. Mr. Das. — You will remember the debate on the Railway Budget. 
Some of us tried to press, when the Finance Department wanted Mr. Jukes 
to inquire into the retrenchment in the general administration, that the 
Railways also required to be looked into. Apart from the Government of 
India appointing a Retrenchment Officer to look into the retrenchment 
of the Railway administration, we wanted to know whether you are alive 
tu the situation that the profit is not increasing and therefore something 
should be done. 

Mr- Parsons. — We are alive to the situation. L may say that oui 
traffic on the N. W. Railway has gone up this year. We have already dis- 
cussed the question whether we can get this year further economies. 

517. Chairman. — When you start comparisons with the years 1924-25 
and 1925-26, you are starting with what must be regarded as peak years. 
Those were exceptionally favourable years. 

Mr. Parsons. — The year 1924-25 was ever so much the best year that 
the Railways in India have had. It was absolutely the peak- year. 

Chairman. — You really want to go back much further to get a proper 
idea of the picture. What has always seemed to me to be a point which 
wants careful watching, is this. Five years ago, a policy of much moie 
active capital expenditure on railways was started, and they were generally 
sffirted on estimates of traffic receipts which showed' that they were going 
to pay. I think the time will be coming very soon when we ought to have 
a special review of the extent to which those estimates have been justified 
or have verified themselves in practice and whether that period of active 
construction did not itself contribute something to the general favourable 
results shown by the Railways. I do not know to what extent your con- 
struction traffic can affect your general traffic — I do not know whether it 
has any direct effect, — hut it has certainly an indirect effect, for when a 
large amount of construction is going on, that may have an indirect effect 
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on the general condition of tlie country, and so on the railway traffic. 
What I think we want to establish is whether the traffic estimates are being 
borne out in practice, whether w r e can confirm the opinion formerly held 
that it will pay to go on building lines in India, whether we can safely say 
that there are thousands and thousands of miles which can be built m 
India and still pay 5 to 6 per cent. It is a big question, that. It had al- 
ways struck me, coming as an outsider, that India was the most favourably 
situated- country in the world so far as railway construction was con- 
cerned if those figures were accurate, for it is- very difficult to go any- 
where into any country in the world and find cases where there are large 
lengths of new lines ready to be built which will pay from the very begin- 
ning. I dare say India is specially favourably situated because it is thickly 
populated and railways do develop traffic. But I think one wants to 
Ycrify those traffic estimates and ive shall soon be at a period when you can 
stand back and review the construction policy started in 1923-24 and see 
whether the estimates had been borne out. 
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Mr. Tin Tut, Deputy Secretary, Department of 
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Mr. H. Hussain, Under Secretary, Department 
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518. Chairman. — Let us take Appendix III, item 16. 


Mr. Das. — We would like to know at what stage this is and liow a 
change is going to upset the ecclesiastical budget. 


Mr. Woodhead. — I have made a preliminary examination. Ecclesias- 
tical expenditure in connection with the Army is spread over several 
budget heads. Speaking generally, the position .is as follows. Church 
of England expenditure in connection with the Army is debited entirely 
to the Civil Estimates under 28 Ecclesiastical, 41 Civil Works and Super- 
annuation Allowances and Pensions. The pay of Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland on duty with Scottish regiments is debited to the 
Army Estimates. So also is their leave pay provided the leave is sanc- 
tioned by the military authorities. Expenditure on Civil Works in con- 
nection with Scottish Churches, whether Military or Civil, is debited to 
41 Civil Works and pension charges are shown under “ Superannuation 
Allowances and Pensions ” in the Civil Estimates. As regards the 
Church of Rome allowances to chaplains are already debited to the Army 
Estimates, but expenditure on the fabric of churches is debited to Civil 
Estimates under 41 Civil Works. Cemeteries are usually used jointly 
for military and civil burials and expenditure is charged to the Civil 
Estimates, expenditure on Establishment to 28 Ecclesiastical and that 
on Civil Works to 41 Civil Works. My own provisional view — this -is 
my personal view as the matter has not been examined by other Depart- 
ments — is that it would be practically impossible to apportion the ex- 
penditure, item by item, between “Military” and “Civil”. Military, 
chaplains minister to the civilian population (European British-born 
Government servants) as well as to troops and also, though not perhaps 
to the same extent, the civilian chaplains minister to troops. The ceme- 
teries, as I said, are usually joint and the churches are in many cases 
used both by army and civil personnel. It would be practically impos- 
sible unless there was an army chaplains’ service with separate garrison 
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Churches to apportion accurately the expenditure between the army and- 
the civil. 

519. Mr. Das. — Last year, Mr. Burdon, the Financial Secretary, ex- 
plained' that theiie was no chance at present of separating the army 
chaplains from the civil. I think that is the tentative conclusion arrived 
at by the Government ; at present they have no intention to Separate the 
two ?’ 

Mr. Woodhead. — That is, as far as I know, correct. 

Mr. Burdon— I explained to the Committee the great difficulties- 
attendant upon the formation of a regular army chaplains’ service such 
as they have at home. That "was one of the points that came up before' 
Lord Rawlinson when he was carrying out the reorganisation of the army 
services in this country, but for a variety of reasons, one of which was'- 
expenditure, it was given up. 

520. Maulvi Abdul ■ Matin Chaudhury . — Is it considered one of the 
duties of the Government to provide chaplains for the civil population- 1 
also ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — The Government of India 1 have always provided- 
chaplains for European British-born servants of Government. 

521. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — They are spread all over India 
and you will have to provide for all of them ? 

Mr. Woodhead-. — We do not provide chaplains at every station at 
which there are European British-born servants of the Government.- 
We effected a reduction in the cadre of chaplains 7 years ago and the 
-strength of the cadre is now again under discussion. 

522. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — In a big city you have 
chaplains ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — Civil chaplains ? Yes, very largely in the big 
cities. ' We also grant allowances in other places where a Government 
chaplain is not provided. 

523. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Is it consistent with the' 
policy of religious neutrality of Government ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — That is a question of principle and I would not 
like to express an opinion on it. 

. 524. Chairman. — In the remarks column it is said, “ The matter is 

under consideration in the light of dissolution Are we to take it you 
have already reached the conclusion that seperation is practically impos- 
sible ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — No. I can’t say it has got quite as far as that. My 
own view is that an accurate separation is impossible but the matter has 
not as yet been examined by the Army and Finance Departments. I have' 
carefully examined the whole expenditure with regard to the present 
classification and my own provisional conclusion is that so long as the 
present system of administration continues it would be impossible to 
make an absolutely clean cut between the military and the civil expendi- 
ture. 

525. Chairman. — What is the amount that is Involved ? ' 


\ 
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Mr. Woodhead. — The total of the 28 Ecclesiastical budget is some- 
where about Rs. 33 lakhs. It might be possible to make an approximate 
apportionment of the expendiutre on the pay of chaplains because the 
number of military chaplains is definitely fixed. It might be possible to 
make some adjustment of this kind. 

526. Mr. Das . — Owing to the separation of the Church .of England 
you do not anticipate any increase of expenditure on this head ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — I do not think that will make any change in the 
expenditure. 

527. Chairman. — The position really is that an accurate allocation is 
impossible. The question for our consideration is whether it is desirable 
that there should be an approximate allocation. 

Mr. Woodhead. — That is the conclusion I have arrived at. 

528. Mr. Das. — In the event of separation there is no chance of the. 
civil estimates under Ecclesiastical being voted. It would still be non- 
voled '? 

Mr. Woodhead. — Ecclesiastical expenditure is non-voted. 

529. Mr. Scott. — If the army make any further expenditure that comes 
out of their budget ? 

Chairman . — Yes, and, of course, we would resist any increase for army 
3 purposes. 

5$0. Mr. Das. — Would you like part of the estimates charged to the 
civil head being charged to the army head ? 

Chairman. — -My provisional view is that these long established practices 
might well be allowed to remain. I do not see any particular reason for 
altering the practice in this case for every one knows what the position is. 
It is difficult to make an accurate allocation. No practical result would he 
achieved. Prom the point of view of the Assembly control there would 
be no advantage gained. I think we might take note of the position and- 
record the view that apparently an accurate allocation is impossible but 
that an approximate allocation would be possible and that we desire that 
a further report should 'be submitted next year on the subject. T think 
that is about all that we can say at present. 

531. Chairman. — Item 27, Appendix III. The position is that the 

drafi ecclesiastical rules have been received, and the rules are now being 
further revised ; in the light of this information, I do not think there is 
anything for us to say on the matter. These will come before the Com- 
mittee again. * 

Mr. Woodhead . — They are expected to be finished by next year. 

Grant 45 — 'Ports and Pilotage. 

532. Chairman. — In paragraph 6 of the Auditor General’s letter, 
reference is made to paragraph 19 of this Report and it is said, ‘ ‘ In dealing 
with individual grants, the Committee will no doubt wish to investigate 
the causes of the continued overbudgeting under the grants mentioned 
m this paragraph and to enquire whether there is no effectual means of 
.improving the estimation in these eases ”. 
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Mr. Das. — You have now fully given effect to the reorganisation 
of Ports and Pilotage service ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — Yes, practically so, so far as staff is concerned. 

Mr. Das. — Part of this over-estimating was due to giving effect to 
the scheme ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — The over-estimating was very largely due to one 
item, namely, the provision of over 4 lakhs for the purchase of a new, 
Light Vessel. Budget provision was made for the entire cost of the Light 
Vessel. This was a mistake as there was little likelihood of the entire 
amount being spent in one year. 

' 533. Chairman. — What has happened in 1929-30 ? Has there been 
any improvement ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — I should hope so. 

Chairman. — You have not got the actual figures ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — No. 

Chairman. — I hope the Committee is satisfied and accepts that special 
explanation. 

534. Chairman. — In paragraph 56 of the Auditor General’s letter, 
referring to paragraphs 260 to 268 of the Appendix to the Report, it is said, 

“ It will probably interest the Committee to glance at these audited 
accounts, the first of their kind to be presented. The Persian Gulf 
Lighting Service is, however, now intended to be, and apparently is, self- 
supporting and receives no grant from public funds. The Committee may . 
wish to know the reason why no 'interest is charged on the Government 
capital ”. What is the position about interest ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — The position as regards interest is that no interest 
is charged on the capital value of the assets as they stood on the date 
from which the fund was placed on a commercial basis. 

535. Chair man. not part of the expenditure interest on capital ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — It was decided not to charge any interest on capital 
expenditure. 

536. Chairman. — Do you know why that position was taken ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — Originally the expenditure was met half and half by 
His Majesty’s Government in England and by the Indian Government. 
After the war, it was decided, if possible, to make shipping pay for the 
services given, and a purely voluntary arrangement was arrived at between 
the shipping companies ^plying in the Gulf and His Majesty’s Government 
at Home and the Government of India. The dues paid are on a purely 
voluntary basis and are collected at Basra. At the time the voluntary 
arrangement was made, it was never suggested that any interest should be 
charged on the capital expenditure. Partly for this reason and partly 
because contributions were to be made from revenue to Depreciation and 
. .Renewals and Replacement Funds, it was decided that interest should not 
be charged on the capital value of the existing assets. Personally I am not 
quite certain why interest should be charged, even apart from those con- 
siderations. 

L209FinD 
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537. Chairman. — The point, I think, is this. If you are going to 
revise your shipping dues from time ’to time so as to try and get the 
leceipts 'balance almost exactly with the expenditure, if that is to be the 
idea then it would be important to include interest on capital, because it 
really does represent part of the cost of providing the service. 

Mr. Woodhead. — On previous capital expenditure 1 I am not quite 
clear why services, the accounts of which have been placed on a com- 
mercial basis, should be required to pay interest on the capital value of the 
assets as they existed at the time it was decided to keep the accounts in a 
commercial form. 

Chairman. — The whole object is to arrive at what is the cost of pro- 
viding the service for which payment is received. 

Mr. Woodhead. — What is to happen to the interest ? Is the Govern- 
ment going to get it ? 

Chairman. — It makes no difference to the Government. It all goes 
into one pool, whether it comes as profits or as interest on capital. But 
it does make a difference for the purpose of justifying the charges wliich 
you levy and for showing to the shipping world that you are making no 
profit out of the service. 

Mr. Woodhead. — I suggest that Government would be making a profit 
out of the interest. 

Chairman. — If that is likely to be the view of the shipping world then 
it is a false view. It obviously costs the Government something to provide 
money to build lighthouses. 

Mr. Woodhead . — Previously capital expenditure was met out of the 
ordinary revenues of Government but now it will be met out of the light 
dues. 

Chairman . — But the idea is that shipping should be on a commercial 
basis and that the Government or the tax-payer should not be out of 
pocket for providing these lights. 

Mr. Scott . — Has the capital been met out of profits ? There have 
been profits during the last two or three years. 

Chairman . — That does not alter the situation. We have made a fresh 
start. Whether the capital invested was provided out of profits or not, 
does not matter. The important point is this, that although you may start 
with all your capital outfit, provided, in a sense for nothing, nevertheless, 
as time passes, you will have to rebuild the lighthouses and replace your 
capital, and then you will have to put up fresh money and whether tkat- 
money is taken from past savings or fresh borrowing it will cost the Gov- 
ernment money to provide it, for either they will lose interest which they 
would otherwise have earned, or they will have to pay interest on the 
borrowed money. Then if your charges have been based on the cost 
figure which does not include interest, you would certainly have to put 
them up so as to include interest on the new capital. It seems to me 
that however the capital was originally provided, in order to arrive at an 
accurate estimate as to what it would cost the Government to provide the 
service, you ought to include interest on the capital. 

Mr. Woodhead. — We have a depreciation fund. 
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588. Mr. Scott. — On page 149, there is shown an interest of Us. 36 , 
thousand odd. 

Mr. Woodhead. — That is interest on investments. 

Chairman. — That presumably is interest on their own reserves. 
What you say just brings out the point I was making. If you invest 
your depreciation fund and your credit balance in new . assets, then you 
cease to have that money as profit or as interest which is shown now on 
your receipts side. 

Mr. Woodhead.-— When calculating the rate at which the dues should 
be levied, no account would be taken of the interest on investments. 

Chairman . — The important point is this. If you calculate your dues,- 
so as to produce an even balance on your profit and loss account, then 
you have got to include interest on your capital on the expenditure side. 
The second point has .now been made that when you have to replace your 
own capital, you will have the money in your depreciation reserves. I 
answer that by saying that when that happens, you will lose the interest 
receipt which you have hitherto been getting and which has been contri- 
buting to produce an even balance. Therefore if you are to maintain an 
even balance, you will have to replace that receipt by a charge of interest 
on the capital invested. 

Mr. Woodhead. — In calculating the dues, I would not take account of 
the interest earned on investments. 

539. Chairman. — You are now taking a new point which has some 
practical significance. _If you are providing in your depreciation fund a 
sufficient sum of money to replace your wasting capital assets, and if your 
original capital assets have cost you nothing, and if you exclude interest- 
on your depreciation fund and on other balances from your profit and 
loss account, so that those receipts are not taken into account in adjusting 
the charges which you are making on the shipping, then I agree it is 
arguable that you need not charge interest. But I think this method 
would be very misleading, and that if you are trying to produce a profit 
and loss account which means anything — and if it means anything it 
must show what it costs you to provide the service, — then the straight- 
forward method would be to include interest on your capital at charge in 
your costs. 

Mr. Scott. — So that it looks as if the sum of 7 lakhs is part of the 
profits invested, because five per cent, on it would be very uearly that' 
figure, Rs. 36,318 which is due from interest. 

Mr. Woodhead. — That is the capitalised value of the assets as they 
stood when the service was placed on a commercial basis. 

540. Chairman. — The fact that it was handed over as a gift is to 
my mind quite irrel event, because this profit and loss account is in essence 
a pro forma account in order to give you an accurate picture of the com- 
mercial results and, in order to get an accurate picture of the commercial 
results, I think you ought to pay interest on your capital at charge. I do 
not see any reason why in this particular case, you should depart from a 
principle which is followed in the case of every other commercial under- 
taking. 

Mr. Woodhead. — That would mean that the dues would have to be 
raised. i - 
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541. Chairman. — You have got apparently quite a big profit in this 
particular trade. 

Mr. Woodhcad. — We have reduced the dues to one anna and so we 
are not making much profit now. The profit that is shown was made in 
this way. When the Persian Gulf Lighting service was first commercialis- 
ed, the expenditure was very heavy, very largely because we employed an 
K. I. hi. boat as lighthouse tender. The dues were originally fixed at three 
annas per ton. We have gradually reduced the rate to one anna. While 
the dues were at a rate higher than one anna per ton, w 7 e made this pro- 
fit. With the dues at one anna, we shall make very little, if any, profit. 
If we have to pay interest, I presume Government will get that interest, it 
will have to be paid to somebody. 

542. Chairman. — The charge would be extremely small. 

Mr. Woodhcad. — The total income is somewhere about 3 lakhs, and 
the interest would amount to about thirty-five thousand rupees a year. 
That is a very considerable item. 

543. Chairman. — What are your receipts now ? 

Mr. Woodhcad. — Our receipts on the basis of one anna are slightly 
under 3 lakhs. The receipts were higher when the rates Avere 3 annas 
per ton. 

Chairman. — The whole of your expenditure in the year before us 
was 2,70,000, so that it looks as if there should be a margin of about 35,000 
to cover that interest. 

Mr. Woodhcad. — That is not quite so. 

544. Chairman. — You seem also to have other items of receipts. You 
have got contribution from the British Government. 

Mr. Woodhcad. — That is under revision. It will certainly not he con- 
tinued at the present rate. 

Chairman. — I think the Public- Accounts Committee ought to express 
the view that if the arrangement is intended to be one which puts upon 
the shipping companies the obligation to pay clues to meet the expenses 
of the services, then interest on the capital ought to be included in the 
expenses. 

545. Mr. Woodhcad. — It has been definitely accepted by the Home 
Gover nm ent and the Government of India that that should not be the 
position. 

Chairman. — I cannot help that. The Public Accounts Committee has 
got to express its own views and that is the- view which I, as Chairman of 
the Public Accounts Committee, have expressed. Tf this Committee agrees 
with that, we shall have to record that Anew. No doubt it is a very small 
matter, but it involves a principle. Once Ave start trying to present things 
on a commercial basis, I do not see Avhy A\ 7 e should make an exception in 
this particular case. 

546. Mr. Das. — You nOAv receive £5,000 as contribution from His 
Majesty’s GoA r ernment for five years ? 

Mr. WoodheacJ. — The five years’ period expires in October next. 

547. Mr. Das. — Are you going to ask for further c'ontribution ? 
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Mr. Woodhead. — It is under consideration at tlie present moment. 

548. Mr. Dus. — Is the delay due to the fact that the control is not in 
the hands of the Government of India ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — We administer the fund, but of course cannot decide 
the contribution that is to be paid by His Majesty’s Government. As 
I explained already, the fund is on a purely voluntary basis, there is no 
legal sanction to the dues paid by the -shipping companies. 

549. Mr. Das. — The old arrangement still stands. You can take half 
from the British Government at Home. Supposing you go on accumulat- 
ing profits, would the Government claim them ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — No. Government would not claim them. 

550. iLTr. Burdon . — If you turn to page 147 of the Appendix, you find 
that the Commercial accounts of the Bengal Pilot service have not been 
included in the printed Appendix. Mr. Campbell has since received the 
accounts and would state the results to the Committee if they would like 
to hear them. 

Mr. Campbell. — The accounts must be regarded as provisional, be- 
cause there has been very great delay, not really on the part of the Pay 
and Accounts Officer, who is responsible l'or writing up these accounts, but 
because he did not receive orders of Government, on certain questions, the 
most important of which were the valuation of light ships and launches. 
Even now, we had to take a provisional figure. Also, the orders of the 
Government had not until recently been issued in regard to the proportion 
of the Port Officer’s salary and expenses which has to be debited to the 
Bengal' Pilot service and one or two other minor questions. There was 
also some delay in getting orders issued. That is the reason why the 
accounts did not appear in the Commercial accounts Appendix this year. 
We have just completed the audit a few days ago and we’ had to take a 
provisional figure. On the accounts I have got, I can say that the results 
for the year show a surplus of 2,12,000, on pilotage receipts of 18,88,000. 

Chairman. — I think that is a sufficient information for tlie present. 
Next year, we shall have full accounts. 

551. Mr. Das. — I should like to know if the first batch of cadets 
from the <£ Dufrerin ” have all been provided. 

Mr. Woodhead. — Yes. They have all been provided with posts. One 
has obtained a post in tiie survey department of Port Commissioners at 
Calcutta, one in the Port Commissioners, Bombay, on the engineering side, 
and a third has been awarded a scholarship for marine engineering in 
England. All the others have been placed as apprentices with shipping 
companies. 

552. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj. — At page 160, D.-4, there is 
an excess of Rs. 7,479. 

Mr. Woodhead. — Formerly the marine survey" department used to 
occupy rooms in the Port Commissioners’ building without the payment 
of rent. The Port Trust was of opinion that there was no reason why rent 
should not be paid and we agreed to pay rent. 



G-rant 61 — Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 

553. Maulvi Abclul Matin Chaudhury. — At page 244, G-.-2, there 
is a saving which is retained to meet unforeseen claims. What are they ? 

Mr. Woodhead. — I cannot say what the unforeseen claims were. 

Chairman. — Eventually a sum of Rs. 16,000 was surrendered. 

Mr. Woodhead. — The final balance was Rs. 1,059. This was the 
amount which was retained to meet unforeseen charges. 

Mr. Bar don. — It was retained merely as a " precaution. They 
surrendered a round sum and left a little. 

Grant 64 — Joint Stock Companies. 

554. Chairman. — The Auditor General has got a comment referring 
to page 250, sub-head E.-2. 

Mr. C. V. S. Ruo. — I am afraid the Accounts Officer should have 
shown the voted and non-voted items separately as is usually done in such 
cases. If the Committee would kindly see E.-4, the expenditure under 
non-voted and voted is shown separately. So far as the question of funds 
is concerned, all that is necessary in such cases is to surrender the voted 
provision and ask for a corresponding non-voted appropriation. The diffi- 
culty is due to the fact that the Controlling Officer when he sent up the 
budget estimate did not show voted and non-voted provision separately. 
I am issuing suitable orders to remedy this. • 

Grant 83 — Expenditure in England under the control of the High 

Commissioner for India. 

555. Mr. Das. — I would like to know what is the work of the Dy. 
Trade Commissioner in London. 

Mr. Drake. — Originally that post was created in order to give the 
Trade Commissioner more time to tour. There is a great deal of work 
to be done, and it was found very necessary to keep one man permanently 
at headquarters to answer Trade inquiries which come in very great num- 
bers. 

556. Mr. Das. — Do you receive an Annual Report from the Trade 
Commissioner 2 

Mr. Drake - -At present it is a two-vearly Report and is published. 

557. Mr. Das. — Is it necessary that there should ‘be a Secretary to 
the High Commissioner ? 

Mr. Drake. — He deals with everything. He has four other large 
departments under him, and he lias an extremely small staff. 

558. Mr. Das. — Could you tell me, with your experience of the High 
Commissioner’s office, if there is any possibility of reduction in the estab- 
lishment of the Stores Department in London ? 

Mr. Drake. — That is not our concern in the Commerce Department. 
It is dealt with in the Industries and Labour Department. But I do per- 
sonally know that steps are being taken already. 

559. Mr. Das. — One more question, Sir. I would like to know some- 
thing about the establishment of the Trade Commissioners, if you will 
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permit me. Could we get any information about the appointment of these 
Trade Commissioners at Milan, New York and Hamburg ? 

Mr, Drake. — There are six posts altogether. We are beginning to 
make the selections- now. 

560. Mr. Das. — Are you going to till in all the six posts or only 
three ? 

Mr. Drake. — That is largely a question of finance. We cannot go 
faster than we are allowed by the Finance Department, but we are pre- 
paring for three posts this year, instead of two as in the original scheme. 

561. Mr. Das. — I suppose you will take all new men for these posts ? 

Mr. Drake. — Yes, but the Deputy Trade Commissioner may also be 
considered, and can be used, if necessary, for one of the posts. It is not 
settled whether he will be selected for any post abroad, but if he is, he 
will have had the advantage of training in England for some years, and 
if it is considered desirable to send him to any other place, he would be 
available. 

562. Chairman. — We shall now take up the Department of Industries 
and Labour. Our first question arises on Appendix No. II, item 23. I 
hardly think we can wait while Members read this Report (Appendix X). 

If any member feels he has not given sufficient study to it and has any 
points to raise afterwards, I will try to find time to deal with them. 

Grant 47 — Meteorology. 

563. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Page 175, A.-5 — Supplies and 
Services and Contingencies. Here it is said that the savings are due to 
smaller expenditure on cost of removal operations and office furniture in 
eonsequence of the earlier move of the headquarters. How does the early 
move affect the removal operations ? 

Mr. Tin Tut. — It fell in the previous budget. 

564. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — H.-4, page 178. You say here 
“ smaller contingent expenditure was incurred owing to the postponement 
of the opening of certain Upper Air Stations ”. Why was it postpon- 
ed ? 

Mr. Tin Tut. — They were not ready *at the anticipated time and so 
they were postponed. 

565. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Why were they not ready ? 
What was the particular difficulty ? 

Mr. Tin Tut. — Administrative. The Director of Observatories had to 
arrange for a full complement of staff ; he had also to get out the equip- 
ment. In any case there was no desperate urgency about it. 

Grant 48 — Geological Survey. 

566. Chairman. — The Auditor General has some comments on this 
Grant in paragraph 7 (iv) of his letter. Have you got anything to say 
about it ? 

Mr. Tin Tut . — That was due to our over-caution about trying to avoid * 
asking for a supplementary grant which might not be required. We were 
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informed by the audit authorities about January that we might anticipate 
a deficit of about Rs. 8,358 under non-voted. Our own calculations were 
that at the most the deficit would be less than Rs. 3,000 and the Finance 
Department agreed with us that there was no likelihood of the deficit at 
tlie worst exceeding Rs. 3,000 and we felt that if it was going to be only 
Rs. 3,000, there was every chance of unexpected savings accruing after ~ 
January and before the end of the 3 'ear. We thought it was worth while 
trying to see whether we could get those savings. Eventually we realised 
something like Rs. 7,000 or a little over that sum. But we were short of 
our expectations by about only Rs. 1.708. We knew definitely on the 11th 
March that we would be short by that amount, but unfortunately it was too 
late for us to get a supplementary grant. 


Grant 59 — Industries. 

567. Mauhri Muhammad Yakub. — Page 238 — B., State scholarships. 
I want to know why the grant of scholarships was postponed ? 

Mr. Tin Tut. — We had not decided at the time on the precise condi- 
tions on which the artists should be sent. We had to send the work of the 
artists to the High Commissioner to enable him to form an independent 
judgment after taking expert advice as to who were the best of them, and 
that caused a little delay. 

568. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — For how long have these scholarships 
been in existence ? 

Mr. Tin Tut. — These scholar-hip-, were advertised, and the scholars 
were sent out about a year ago. We decided to select 4 Indian scholars 
and send them to Europe for special art training on 18 months’ scholar- 
ships. All the four Indian artists are in England at present. 

Grant 60 — Aviation. 

569. Mr. Das. — I want to ask what amount of service is rendered by 

the Civil Aviation Department to the Royal Air Force and whether any 
money is refunded by the Royal Air Force. I find under E — Supplies 
and Services. The explanation that savings were “ due to less expendi- 
ture on works in connection with the scheme of flights across India and 
Burma incurred by the R. A. F.”. I believe you made a budget provision 
for expenditure that would be incurred by the Royal Air Force, but does 
not your Department exist only for the civil side 1 * 

Colonel Shelmerdme . — That is expenditure which the R. A. F. in- 
curred on our behalf. They very often have to make arrangements for 
’ us and we refund the amount which they incur on our behalf. 

570. Mr. Das. — Do you occasionally ask the R. A. F. for refunds on 
account of their using your .aerodromes and for giving them other facili- 
ties ? 

Colonel Shelmerdine. — I think we use their aerodromes far more than, 
they do ours. 
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Grant 71 — Stationery and Printing. 

\ 

571. Chairman. — Tlie Auditor General has got a comment on tin’s in 
paragraph 54 (a) of his letter. 

Mr. Shillidy. — In the General Staff Branch certain delays occurred in 
the production of certain manuals and the General Staff Branch were very 
anxious that the Controller of Printing and Stationery should guarantee 
to produce these manuals within a prescribed time. The Controller was 
unable to give this guarantee owing to the very heavy work that was in 
tbe press. The General Staff said that they must have the manuals by 
the prescribed time. We could not undertake to do the work by the pres- 
cribed time and therefore it was agreed that on that occasion they should 
have the work done at a private press. We are now considering the ques- 
tion and have in •mind to call a conference to come to some arrangement 
about the matter. 

572. Mr. Burdon. — Ordinarily it is not allowed ? 

Mr. Shillidy. — No. We could not do the work because they wanted 
it. by a certain date and we had pressure of work at that time. 

573. Chairman. — The question we want to ask is whether the General 
Staff might not have sent in their demands earlier so as to give you longer 
notice. 

Mr. Shillidy. — I am afraid I cannot answer that. 

Chairman. — I think we might make some comment on that. 

* 

574. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Mr. Shillidy said that at that 
time the pressure of work was very heavy. In which particular press was 
the work very heavy ? 

Mr. Coombs. — In all of them. 

575. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — If you turn to page 334, you 
will find that there are some savings under the head “ Operatives ”, and 
the explanation given is that it was due chiefly to less earnings by piece- 
workers than anticipated. Does that mean that you had not sufficient work 
for the piece-workers ? 

Mr. Kanla. — I suppose they earned less because of the piece-work 
by stem, it does not mean that the work? done was less. 

Chairman. — It may very well happen that all the departments may 
come with rush orders exactly at the same time and then the Press cannot 
do ail the work, and then during another period of the year the department 
'of Stationery and Printing may be comparatively idle for months in the 
year. This sort of thing happens if the departments do not anticipate their 
demands in good time. I think we might make a short comment on tha,t 
and express the view that it is very important that the departments should 
give the Central Printing Office long notice of their requirements so as to 
make it possible to arrange work in the most economical way. 

Mr. Coombs. — I may say that Committees and Commissions are also 
rather troublesome and we get a lot of evidence and reports to be done all 
at once. 

Chairman. — I quite appreciate your difficulty. 
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576. Mr. Bur don. — There is a remark at the bottom of page 345 which 
has not been answered, and that is about the additional grant of Rs. 60,000. 

Mr. Tin Tut. — Before asking for the additional grant, we consulted 
the Finance Department who said that they could not give us money from 
the Reserve. So we obtained this additional grant and after we had obtain- 
ed it, the Finance Department surrendered the sum and gave us instead 
Rs. 60,000 from their Reserve. It made no difference to us and we accept- 
ed the position. 

Chairman. — The point of the comment is that Rs. 60,000 was not re- 
quired either by way of a supplementary grant or by reappropriation from 
the Reserve. 

Mr. Tin Tut. — We did want that amount. We could not get it from 
the Finance Department Reserve and so we obtained a supplementary 
grant. 

577. Mr. Kaula. — How does it come about that you had a saving of 
Rs. 87,000 on that page ? 

Mr. Tin Tut. — We could only go bv estimates at the time. 

Mr. Kaula. — Your estimate was probably not correct. 

Mr. C. V. 8. Kao . — The whole question was that some time in December 
or so they wanted 12 lakhs on big stationery stores and they were able to 
reappropriate from other sub-heads to the extent of only a little over 11 
lakhs with the result that they had to go for a supplementary grant for 
Rs. 60,000. The gross amount of the grant is a little over a crore, and 
the net is about 55 lahks ; and so early as December it would be very 
difficult to calculate to a nicety a saving of Rs. 27,000 on a big grant of 
over a crore. And particularly in this grant the special difficulty relates 
to recoveries which cannot be estimated accurately at. all. We used to 
experience similar difficulties in connection -with survey grants where certain 
recoveries were made from the provincial Governments. The same difficulty 
is being experienced in this grant also, but the result shows that there has 
been an improvement from year to year, and after all the net savings would 
only be Rs. 27,000 in a grant of 55 lakhs, and they could not anticipate 
this saving. 

578. Chairman. — Mr. Burdon, having regard to the size of the grant 
do you think this calls for any special adverse comment ? 

Mr. Burdon . — Nci, not in view of what Mr. Srinivasa Rao says. 

579. Chairman. — Page 364, paragraph 1 — Losses of stock. „ 

J\lr. Campbell. — This point has not been definitely settled yet. I am 
at present in communication with the Examiner of Press Accounts and I 
have not received any orders yet. There are some difficulties to be 
settled and an entirely new organisation will be required for the audit of 
press accounts. I ani discussing the whole matter next month with the. 
Examiner of Press Accounts in Calcutta and it will take another two or 
three months for the matter to be definitely settled. 

Mr. Tin Tut. — We have already made arrangements for having the 
stock-taking done by an Audit and Accounts Officer. The last stock-taking 
was done only last month and the Committee ’will doubtless be pleased to 
know that he has found nothing seriously wrong with the stocks now. 
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580. Chairman. — What about this question of introducing commercial 
audit ? 

Mr. Tin Tut. — We are considering the question as to whether it was 
necessary to commercialise the Central Publication Branch. We thought that 
a good deal of wastage was taking place in free issues and the branch was 
commercialised with effect from the 1st April, 1928, and we have effected 
a lot of economy. At the same time a large extra staff will be required 
and we are considering now in consultation with the Finance Department 
whether it is any longer necessary to commercialise the department. I 
think that the department need not remain commercialised but at the same 
time I think we should try to maintain the economy in free issues by 
charging the departments for any free issues which are made at the request 
of the different departments. 

Chairman. — I think we must leave it at that until it has been further 
discussed. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Why do you hold the view that the 
accounts should not be commercialised ? 

Mr. Tin Tut. — Because of the heavy extra expenses. 

Chairman. — I do not think we can say anything more about it in this 
Committee at the present time. 

581. Chairman. — Pages 361 to 366 — The Auditor-General has some 
comments to offer in regard to this case in his paragraph 54 (c). 

Mr. Shillidy. — It is rather difficult in this way that the actual trans- 
action took place in 1925 with a Controller who is no longer here, and we 
-cannot say now why it was particularly decided to get rid of the machines 
for Rs. 8,000 only. The mere fact that the price is something less than 
the book value does not mean a great deal because while the Accountant- 
General himself in his note at page 365 says that machines were fre- 
quently sold at a higher value than the book value, he gives instances in 
which they were sold at less- than the book value.- 

582. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — But the disproportion bet- 
ween the book value and the value realised is very large. 

Mr. Shillidy. — Yes, but as I said, the transaction was made in 3925 
and we have not got any information about it. But I am prepared to 
assume that the Controller at the time made the best bargain he could. 
The other point made is that he bought too expensive machines and it 
is stated that he paid R-s. 87,673 in 1925, and that machines were 
bought in 1916 for Rs. 74,086. But there was very great difference 
between the prices in 1925 and 1916, because the prices in 1916 were pre- 
war prices. Another point is that various improvements have been intro- 
duced in tlusc machines since the war for which you have to pay more. 

583. Chairman. — I do not think we are concerned at this late hour 
in trying to find out to what extent the bargain was a good or a bad 
one. The important point is the comment on page 365, where it is 
said, 

“ The action of the Controller in negotiating for a private sale 
with the firm which deals with these machines in India and 
for a nominal price, was highly irregular and involved a loss . 
to the public revenues.’ ’ 
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The important point is the irregularity of the procedure. That is 
really the aspect of the matter we are concerned with. I should like 
to know whether that is strictly correct. Is it highly irregular for the 
Controller to enter into a dealing of that kind ? Are there any rules 
prescribed ? 

Mr. Coombs- -There is nothing in the rules to prevent it as far as I 
know. As a matter of fact, the Examiner of Government Press Accounts 
has agreed in the case of monotype machines that I should do so, because it 
gives me a betier price than I would get in the market. 

584. Chairman. — Have you anything to say, Mr. Burdon ? 

Mr. Burdon . — The general rule is that when you are disposing of 
Government property you should have a public auction, if necessary 
fixing a reserve price. That is the general principle, unless there is 
any special sanction. 

585. Chairman. — In this ease was any special sanction given ? 

Mr. Shillidy. — No. We can only assume that the Controller did his 
best, thinking he got the best bargain. 

586. Chairman. — The point we are specially concerned with is 
whether there has been any irregularity of procedure here. We cannot 
consider whether it was a good or a bad bargain. 

Mr. SinUidy. — It would be an irregular procedure now. I am not 
prepared to say that it was in 1925. 

Chairman . — We are concerned with the point whether it was an 
irregular procedure and whether the procedure has now been changed 
so as to prevent this sort of thing occurring again. I am satisfied that 
this is the case. I think that is all we need say about this. 

587. Mr. Scott. — What is your rate of depreciation ? 

Mr. Coombs . — Eight per cent. They were revalued in 1921 and 
were obviously .revalued at a higher rate. 

Chairman. — That is another point on which we may comment, the 
danger of over-valuation of assets of this kind. 

588. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — How long are your machines 
used generally ? 

Mr. Coombs. — From 10 to 15 years. 

589. Maidvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, — I should like to ask a ques- 
tion about depreciation charges, page 346. The actual expenditure on 
replacement in Calcutta, Delhi, Aligarh and Simla seems to be out of 
all proportion to the fund that is being accumulated there. 

Mr. Coombs. — They have been examined by the Government 
Examiner of Press Accounts in e.onsultation with the Controller. I do 
not think they are excessive. We bought a lot of machinery in 1924-25. 
We have not bought very much since then but it will have to come sooner 
or later. 

590. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — According to the Govern- 
ment calculation, the machines ought to be replaced every twelve years. In 
the. case we just discussed, they seem to have been used for 17 years and 
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the Accountant General seems to think that they could be* used for some 
years more. 

Chairman. — That includes the war period when it was very difficult 
to replace machinery. I do not think that this single example can be re- 
garded as decisive. Moreover generally speaking, if I were running a 
commercial concern, and if I found that 1 could utilise machinery for 17 
* years, for which I bad only calculated the life as 12 years, I should be 
-very pleased. I certainly would not say that I have been too cautious 
in my estimate. 

591. Mr. Scott. — The cost of running may be .excessive and when 
you have got your repairs, the charges may be so excessive that it does 
not pay to use the machine. 

Chairman. — Yes.* There is the factor of obsolescence to be taken 
into account. It is quite possible that after a certain number of years it 
might be more economical to scrap a machine (even though it could still 
be utilised) and buy new machines which could be operated at much less 
cost and which would be more up to date. I think we must leave this 
matter to the department and if those responsible for running the de- 
partment think that the 8 per cent, basis is a proper one, we at any rate 
have not got any evidence before us to suggest that it is too conservative. 

592. Mr. Scott. — In factories, the general practice is to allow 74 per 

cent. 

Chairman. — It depends very much on the type of machinery and the 
use to which the machinery has been put. 

Mr. Coombs. — There are certain types of machines on which we 
allow a higher rate of depreciation than linotype machines. 

593. Chairman. — What is the rate of depreciation allowed as a de- 
duction from profits by the Income-Tax Department on this type of 
machinery ? 

Mr. Coombs. — I am sorry I cannot answer that. 

Grant 22 — Irrigation, etc. 

594. Chairman. — Pages 94 to 104 of the Appropriation Accounts. 
The Auditor General’s comments are contained in paragraph 7 (i) of his 
letter. 

Mr. Brebner. — In this case we have pointed out the mistake to the 
Local Government and I do not think it is likely to recur. Further the 
question of altering the system of budgeting is at present under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. 

595. Chairman. — Para. 9 of the letter, para. 24 of the Deport. Can 
you give us any explanation of that ? 

Mr. Brebner. — Provision was made for a lump sum cut of 2 lakhs 
which did not materialise. The suggestion made is that we should have 
approached the Finance Department for an additional grant. This is 
quite correct. 1 am afraid we overlooked the fact that this was neces- 
sary. 

Chairman. — That accounts for 2 lakhs i 
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Mr. Brebner. — Yes, and as regards the figure, there seems to have 
been’ some misapprehension here. 8.63,000 and not 16,63,000 was the 
real saving surrendered to the Finance ‘Department. The difference of 
8 lakhs was set off against the probable savings, vide page 301 of the 
Report. The amount surrendered was therefore not in excess of the 
actual savings, but short by 4,30 lakhs. 

596. Ch 'firman . — You have got to explain that ? 

Mr. Brebner . — That is made up of savings of a lakh and a half against 
the block grant lor expenditure on Road Development which we were not 
able to spend because we did not have any meetings of our Standing 
Committee, leaving a sum of 2,80 lakhs which is made up of a large num- 
ber of small items, which in all represent only 1.74 per cent, of the total 
grant. What we feel is that this is not a very bad record. 

597. Chairman . — There is another item in that paragraph relating to 
surrenders of anticipated savings under certain grants when no savings 
actually accrued. 

Mr. Brebner . — The details of this are as follows : — 


Rs. 

(a) Suspense, N. W. F., Province . . 1,03,731 

(b) Pensionary charges, Baluchistan . . 17,334 

(c) Various small items, particularly in the 

N. W. F. Province . . . . 27,444 

Total . . 1,48,509 


I think we must admit that as regards the North West Frontier Province, 
the control has not been as good as it should have been. We intend 
drawing their attention to this. 

598. Chairman. — Have you done anything to improve matters ? 

Mr. Brebner. — In a general way we have, but we have not done any- 
thing in regard to this specific item because I thought it would be better 
to await the results of the investigations of this Committee. 

Mr. C. Y. 8. Bao. — They have got a separate Accounts Officer now 
and we might expect better results. 

599. Mr. Das. — On page 97 there is this remark : ££ Due to observa- 
tion of discharges of the River Indus at Attock which was not anticipated 
while framing the Budget Are you keeping these observations regularly 
or did you keep them only for that particular year ? 

Mr. Brebner . — I cannot say definitely, but I should think it is more 
than likely that we do take them regularly. 

Grant 69 — Civil Works. 

( 600. Chairman. — Para. 8 (iv) of the Auditor General’s letter says : 

r -^ le excess of Rs. 2,01,469 over the total appropriation appears to be 
due to the fact that the anticipated saving of Rs. 2 lakhs did not 
materialise. The Committee may wish to inquire why additional funds 
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could not be obtained before, the close of the year to cover the excess. ’ ’ 
Have you got anything to say ? 

Mr. Brebner. —We did not realise till after the Appropriation Report 
for 1927-28 was received that we ought to ask for a supplementary grant 
in a case like this. 

Chairman, — This was a case of a lump cut which did not materialise ? 

Mr. Breb tier. — Yes. 

\ 

601. Chairman, — Para. 52 ( a ) of the Auditor General’s letter and also 
para. 1 of the Comments on page 320 of the Appropriation Accounts : 
“ It was suggested that details about comparatively small works need not 
be furnished and that the monetary limit for major works for which de- 
tails are required should be raised from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 1,00,000. The 
Auditor General in paragraph 56 (g) of his comments invited the special 
attention of the Committee on Public Accounts to this matter and com- 
mended the suggestion for their consideration. The Committee do not 
appear to have made any recommendation on this suggestion. The state- 
ment has therefore been prepared on the old lines. As the question is 
one of importance, the Committee may perhaps like to make their recom- 
mendations this time ”. 

Mr. Peck. — According to the old Reports, when the question was 
discussed by this Committee before, they apparently thought that 11 to 
16 pages of items of this kind are very difficult to go through and that 
if the number of pages were reduced by confining the Report only to the 
-more important cases, it would be easier for the Committee to deal with it. 
If the works between 50,000 and a lakh were eliminated, the size may be 
reduced by practically half and it might therefore be more easy to 
examine. 

602. Chav man. — Have you got anything to say, Mr. Burdon ? 

Mr. Burdon. — I think really it is a matter for the Committee to say. 
It is not a question of financial control. 

Chairman. — I gather that the views of the Committee are that they 
would prefer to maintain the existing rule. We therefore decide to re- 
commend no change for the present. 

.603. Mr. Das. — I should like to know whether the officers and staff 
employed on the New Delhi scheme have been now absorbed by the Public 
Works Department and are now under the control of the Public Works 
Department ? 

Mr. Brelmer. — The Staff for Delhi and Simla was reorganized in the 
beginning of this official year. We have reduced the number of circles 
and the number of divisions. We still have an architect. 

601. Chairman. — May we take it that apart from a special short 
arrangement for retaining Sir Edwin Lutyens to complete certain minor 
work, the main contract with Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
was terminated at the due date. 

Mr. Brebner. — Yes, that is the position. 

605. Chairman. — Is Sir Edwin Lutyens coming on himself again ? 

Mr. Brebner. — Yes, he will be coming to Delhi in connection with the 
opening ceremonies in any case. 
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606. Chairman. — Item No. 51, Appendix II. Committee of the 
Legislature to deal with Members’ residences in Simla. The question is 
held up pending the discussion of the Report of the Public Accounts 
Committee in the Assembly. We did not want to pass any orders on the 
recommendation of the Public Accounts Committee until we had given 
the Members of ihe Legislative Assembly an opportunity to express 
theii views, which opportunity we thought the discussion of the Public 
Accounts Committee’s Report would give them. We thought this would 
give an opportunity for expression of opinion. It was not in any case 
an important point, and as we have waited so long, I think we had 
better wait now until the debate. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — It is important matter. Every year 
Members are grumbling about their accommodation. 

Chairman. — It would be very easy to express views in the course of 
the debate if Members would like to have such a Committee appointed. 

607. Chairman. — Appx. Ill, item 13. — Transfer of roads and build- 
ings m the N.-W. F. Province from the Military Engineering Services to 
the Public Works Department. The question is said to be still under 
consideration. 

608. Mr. Brebner. — The Army Department are still considering the 
matter. 

Mr. Scott. — Does that come out under the Army Budget ? 

Mr. Brebner. — No. The Military Engineering Services are our 
agents for maintaining roads on the Frontier and the suggestion is that we ' 
should take over certain of these roads from them and employ instead 
the Public Works agency which is primarily occupied in looking after 
irrigation. There would be advantages in making such a transfer but also 
many disadvantages. It is a somewhat difficult question to settle. I do 
not think Government as a whole are losing by allowing the present system 
to continue. 

609. Mr. Bunion. — What does the pro rata share of the establish- 
ment charges come to ? 

Mr. Brebner . — Somewhere about 23 per cent. It used to be less. 

610. Chairman. — I gather your own feeling is that. on the whole it is 
better to leave things as they are. 

Mr. Brebner . — From the point of view of efficiency, I should leave 
^ things as they are. The military works people do our work very well. 

611. Mr. Das. — The Army Department does not contribute any sums 
towards the maintenance of these roads ? 

Mr. Brebner — They do towards some of them. 

612. Chairman. — Mr. Brebner is for leaving things as they are, but 
he has not expressed any opinion about it being more costly or not ? 

Mr. Brebner . — The question is a difficult one to answer off hand. If 
the Irrigation Department take over these roads, I think it almost certain 
that they will have to strengthen their staff, and until we know the extent 
to which they will have to strengthen it, it is very difficult to say whether 
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it Mould be cheaper for us or not to employ them. There would be ad- 
vantages in having the inlgation staff in charge of roads in areas which 
they irrigate, because it means that you would not have two different sets 
of officers covering the same ground. I do not think that the Irrigation 
Department would maintain them in any better state. 

Chairman . — My first impression would be that the present arrange- 
ment must result in a greater economy in overhead charges ; for, if 
we were to separate the work under two departments, it is very_ likely 
that the army would not save very much in overhead charges, and we should 
have to incur additional overhead charges. I think what we can say is 
that it is rather unsatisfactory to get the answer every year that the 
question is still under consideration, and that it would be better if the 
Government of India could arrive k at a definite decision once for all, and 
I think we might ask that the matter should be decided one way or the 
other in the course of the next year. I am not at all satisfied, however, 
that the change ought to be made. 

Mania i Muhammad Yakub. — Personally, I think it would be better 
to continue the present arrangements. 

618. Chairman.— Before we come to the Delhi capital outlay, there 
is one point arising out of the Civil Works grant No. 69, on page 321 of 
the Appropriation Accounts volume under the heading Important Com- 
ments, No. 4 at the bottom, relating to the supply of furniture to the 
tenants of residential buildings. [Para. 52 (a) of the Auditor General's 
letter]. Can you tell us if the financial results are now available ? 

Sir Alexander House.— I have got the figures here. The standard 
rent amount- to Rs. 1,67,239, and the actual recoveries are Rs. 76,918, 
the loss being Rs. 90,321. This loss is due to the fact that most of 
the houses are only occupied for five months in the year. Then again the 
Commander-in-Chief gets furniture free, and Members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly occupy their quarters for 2-1 months only. The C.-in-C.'s 
furniture rent is Es. 7,589, and the rent of the furniture in the M. L. A.s’ 
quarters is Rs. 32,841. making a total of Rs. 20,430. If you deduct this 
sum from the standard rent, you get Rs. 1,46,809 as the standard rent 
of furniture in the ordinary officers' and clerks' residences, of which we 
recovered Rs. 75,298, this showing a loss of Rs. 71,511. The rent which 
one might expect to recover for five months out of the standard rent of 
Rs. 1,46,809 is Rs. 60,000 as compared with our actual recovery of 
Rs. 75,000. That was the state of affairs in 1929-30. 

614. Mr. Das . — Has not the Central Accounts Officer also intimated 
that the orders of the Government of India have been obtained as to the 
revaluation and revision of rents for residential furniture and that neces- 
sary action would be taken in the summer ? 

Sir Alexander Bouse . — We are undertaking a revaluation. It does 
nor, necessarily mean an increase, it might mean decrease in the case of a 
lot of the •furniture which is very old. 

615. Mr. Seolt . — If the premises were occupied the whole year round, 

it would be just about square ? ( 

Sir Alexander Bouse . — We should be more than square. Very few 
of the houses are occupied all the year round, and we do not give fur- 
niture to non-migratory tenants. 

L2093TinD 
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616. Chairman.-— lx means the migratory officers pay more for their 
houses than their proportionate share ' 

Sir Alexander Rouse.— No : they generally pay for rather more than 
five months 5 last year it was prooably ten days-moie. 

617. Mr. Das . — Last year the rent' of the Members’ quarters was re- 
duced by that new order of the Secretary of State. You could have 
easily kept a little margin to recover these Rs. 12,000. 

Sir Alexander Rouse— The rent for furniture in their ease is a sepa- 
rate item not covered by those orders. The actual assessed rent of the 
furniture in the M. L. A.s’ quarters is Rs. 12,841 and the amount re- 
covered was Rs. 1,620. 

Chairman. — I am afraid the Public Accounts Committee have nothing 
to get out of the situation. 

618. Maulvi Muhammad Yak fib. — Actually the loss is due to the fact 
that the C.-in-C. does not pay any rent for his furniture. As the fur- 
niture is all on one stock, we should I think exclude the case of an 
officer who does net pay for furniture. If you exclude that, what 
would be the loss. 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — Excluding the M. L. .A.s’ and the C.-in-C. ’s 
furniture rent the total loss was Rs. 71,000. 

Chainnan. — What would be the loss on the M. L. A.s’ rent .’ 

* „ 

Sir Alexander Rouse.-^-lt would be about 11,221. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — At any rate we can order that the C. -in- 
CPs furniture should be excluded. ' . 

Chainnan. — Yes. 

Grant 92 — Delhi Capital Outlay. 

61 9. Chainnan. — Paragraph 58 of tire Auditor General’s Comments 
mentions continued overbudgeting ; any remarks ? v 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — The question of budgeting in Delhi is ex- 
tremely difficult. We have improved, as the Auditor General I think 
has shown. We were down to 17 per cent, in 1928-29 whereas at one 
time it used to be about 40 per eent. For this particular year I submitted 
a budget for a certain sum of money to which the Finance Department 
or somebody under pressure from them added Rs. 10 lakhs, for an ad- 
ministrative reason, and 1 told them 1 was doubtful whether I would be 
able to* spend it, and 1 did not. They did not want that the period of 
construction should be dragged out longer than Avas necessary. That 
accounts for 10 lakhs. The amount surrendered for furniture and fit- 
tings in Government House was 7 lakhs. The Budget pro-vision for this 
was, I admit, optimistic, and deliberal ely so far very much th.e same 
reason as the Government of India put on that 10 lakhs. I wanted to 
get drawings as quickly as possible out. of the Architect. Again when 
we got down to the work of selecting and designing the furniture, we 
felt it was not Avise to hustle unduly, because the furniture was costing 
a great deal of money and hustling would only have resulted in loss due 
to undesirable purchases and an unsatisfactory scheme of furnishing. 
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620. Chairman. — How have results worked out for 1929-30 % 

Mr. Shillidy. — We are going- to the extent this time of meeting all the 
criticisms of the Public Accounts Committee by having a slight excess of 
Its. 7,-162 or .001 per cent. 

Chairman. — Having regard' to that information, we need say no more 
on that point. 

621. Chairman. — Pages 661-662 : Loss due to large accumulation of 
serviceable as well as unserviceable stores : can yo.fi tell us anything 
about that now 1 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — I have supplied a note to the Secretary of the 
Department on this subject, which is a very old one and has been brought 
up year by year before the Committee since 1926. The fact of the matter 
is that the subject of stone in New Delhi has been gone into several times 
by the Committee and twice we have told them (last year and the year 
before) that the total loss would be about Rs. 12-1 lakhs. At present we 
have reached a loss of about 10.4 lakhs, and we do not anticipate that there 
will be any excess over the sum that we have already intimated to the 
Committee. 

The stock is being reduced. Our total was 35 lakhs in 1926 : it has 
now come down to 15 lakhs. Out of this 15 lakhs, 5,46 lakhs represents 
fans which are in use in the offices and bungalows in New Delhi. The 
Government of India have not yet decided whether the value of these fans 
should be charged off to any particular head of account or whether the 
fans should be retained with stock lists and hired out as required. 

Mr. Shillidy. — Stock worth 51 lakhs is required immediately. Then 
there is other stock worth about Rs. 3,20,000 which represents the value 
of pipes, which do not depreciate. We can keep them in stock. 

622. Chairman. — When will this account be finally wound up ? 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — If we are going to build a large number of bun- 
galows, the serviceable stock will all be used up. That is the reason why 
we have not disposed of it. If we did so, we would only have created 
a slump in the Delhi market nith pipes and other stores which we reason- 
ably expect to use upon further works. 

623. Chairman. — I am not suggesting that you should sell them, but 
merely that you should close this particular New Delhi Stores account 
and take the stores on to your General Public Works account. 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — We will do so with the closing of the project. 

624. Chairman. — When will that be ? 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — I cannot say. If the Government of India 
proceed with the supplementary project of building bungalows, it is 
likely to go on for another 4 years. 

Chairman. — Putting it very broadly, the housing requirement’s are 
not yet satisfied. The question is : are we to go on erecting these build- 
ings against the' original capital project or are we to treat DeUii as part 
of the ordinary business of the Government and build houses every a ear 
against revenue ? 

L209FinD 
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625. Mr. Das. — Regarding this house rent, I find you have transferred 
clerical quarters to Civil Works. They are not shown under New 
Dellii Capital outlay. 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — These are maintenance charges. 

626. Mr. Das. — You are gradually handing over the maintenance to 
the Public Works Department. 

* 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — When the buildings are completed they are 
handed over to the Public Works Department. All the Viceregal quarters 
are handed over to the Military Secretary to the Viceroy, and the others 
go under 41-Civil Works, i.e., demand No. 69. 

627. Mr. Das. — What about' the mural paintings of the Assembly and 
the New Secretariat ? Are thej r charged to Civil Works ? 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — I think they are regarded as subsequent em- 
bellishments to a completed building. 

628. Mr. Das. — And what about the mural paintings of the Viceroy's 
House ? 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — We are not doing any at present except the 
ordinary painting of walls. We are not doing any decorative painting. 
We have not given up the idea ; it has not yet taken shape. 

Chairman. — I think what' we have heard about stores account is quite 
satisfactory. I do not think there is any more room for comments now. 

629. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — There are some important irregu- 
larities mentioned on pages 663 to 666. For instance, take the case of 
the Cashier. I would like to know why such a small security as that 
of Rs. 500 was taken from a Cashier who deals with thousands and 
thousands of rupees. It is case No. 5. 

i Sir Alexander Rouse . — It looks rather as if lie had a very large amount 
of cash but in this case the amount of money that was in his hands ar 
that time was the pay of the staff which should have been paid out 
entirely on that very day. He only handles such large sums of money 
for one day in the month. 

630. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Did he commit the embezzlement in 
one day ? 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — No there were certain sums of money left in 
his hands on account of leave pay. There was one man who was on leave 
in Madras a ’long way away and we heard from him when he got angry 
because the cashier had not sent him his leave pay. Normally, leave 
pay is not paid unless it is demanded. The account of arrears of pay 
and imprest which was found short was Rs. 1,200. 

631. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — How did the loss of Rs. 3,907 occur i 

Sir Alexander Rouse . — That was the amount that he took away -in his 
pocket at the end of pay day and lost. He was paying out the money 
to the staff and when it was getting too late to complete the payments, he 
put this money in his pocket and lost it. That was his story. He did not 
put it back in the safe. 
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G32. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Besides tlie loss of Rs. 3,907 the 
amount misappropriated by the Cashier was Rs. 1,230. This was over and 
above this amount. Plow did this amount come into his possession / 

Sir Alexander Borne. — That was the amount he had drawn for leave 
pay and his imprest acco'mit. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — So he had to. deal with large sums of 
money. 

633. Chairman. — Maulvi Muhammad Yakub’s point is that the Cashier 
used to handle large sums of money and therefore more security ought 
to have been demanded of him. 

Mr. C. V. S. Rao. — It is only on the 1st day of the month that he has 
got to handle a large sum of money. 

Mr. Shillidy. — He simply draws the amount from the Bank and pays 
it out. 

Chairman. — He was in possession of the money and he seemed to have 
said to the staff : “I will not pay to-day and it has got lat'e. ” 

S>r Alexander Rouse. — It is now all done in tlie presence of the Per- 
sonal Assistant. 

Chairman. — The only satisfactory answer is that’ machinery has now 
been introduced for checking the position as regards the money, so that 
it will now be impossible for the Cashier to put the notes in his pocket 
and walk away without being seen by somebody else. 

Mr. C. V. S % Rao. — He actually handles in a day something like 3 or 
4 lakhs of- rupees. 

Chairman. — That may be so. But what we want to know is what 
checks there are so that he cannot put the money into his pocket. 

Mr. C. V. S. Rao . — At the end of the evening some responsible officer 
is required to check. That is being done. 

634. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — If he had this money to pay t‘o other 
officers, why w r as the matter not reported earlier ? 

Sir Alexander Rouse . — It was reported the next day or the day after. 

Mr. Grin dal . — Actually what liappend was that the Cashier drew the 
pay towards the end of the day and the clerks got impatient and left 
office. There were two holidays afterwards and it was only when the 
office opened that it was discovered that the cashier had not paid the 
money. 

Mr. Scott. — -What day was that ? 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — I cannot remember it exactly, but I think it 
was about the 5th or 6th. 

635. Chairman. — The point of real interest is that we want you to give 
us a definite assurance that the procedure has now been altered so that 
this sort of thing will not happen again. 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — That Has been done. 
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636. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — On page 661 we find that sums of 
Rs. 1,887 and Rs. 451 are outstanding against two Gowalas on account of 
rent of certain stalls rented to them. Why were such big sums of rent 
allowed to be accumulated ? Why were they not asked to pay rent 
every month ? 

Mr. Shillidy. — They were asked to pay and they declined to pay. 

637. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — If they did not pay for one or two 
months, why were they not asked to vacate the stalls ? 

Mr. Shillidy. — They were asked to vacate. 

Sir Alexander Bouse. — He had been allotted 36 stalls and the rent of 
each stall was Re. llH'O a month. This question of the housing of cattle 
is a very difficult one in the clerks’ quarters. 

Mr. Shillidy. — The Estate Officer asked the Gowala to come along and 
sign the agreement. The man refused to sign the agreement. The 
Estate Officer took advice about clearing him out and he was advised 
by the Magistrate and the Government Pleader that he could only do 
so by taking a legal action in a court. That eventually was done. 

Mr. Grindal. — This particular stall is situated in the midst of the 
Clerks’ quarters and the clerks have no other supply of milk. When my 
prodecessoi put this man in, it was for the convenience of the tenants of 
this locality, mostly people who live down there throughout the year. It 
was always possible to turn this man out by force. This could have been 
done without even going to the court of law, but the tenants would have 
suffered. Lots of clerks with their families and children live there. 

i ' 

638. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — It was for the sake of convenience 
of these tenants that you allowed this sum to accumulate. No proper 
action was taken. 

Mr. Grindal. — Action was taken throughout. 1 myself visited the 
place half a dozen times and T could get no change out of the man at all. 

639. Maulvi Muhammad -Yakub. — Perhaps he sends his milk.lo the 
occupants of quarters who are Government servants. Why was not the 
amount deducted from their pay ? 

Mr. Shillidy. — That is impossible. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — They should have been asked to pay the 
rent for the price of the milk. 

G40. Chairman. — I gather that you have realised this difficulty and 
that you have now got monthly tenants. But you are still up against the 
same difficulty. If you turn the man out, there will be milk difficulty. , 

Sir Alexander Bouse. — What happens now is that practically the 
whole of the cattle there belong to the clerks.. When the Estate Officer 
visited the place, the Gowala said he had got only 10 stalls although 
allotted 36. The other cows belonged to the clerks of the Public Works 
Department. We give the clerks a stall if they want to put their cattle 
in at a rent of Re. Ij8|0 a month. If however, they are already paying 30 
per cent, of their pay in rent, they pay nothing more for the stall. 
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• 641. Maulvi Muhammad i alcub. — It makes the matter still worse. 
These clerks were implicated in it and, in fact, they ought to have paid the 
rent. 

Sir Alexander Bouse. — They are not charged ; they get it free under 
the orders of the Government. 

Mr. Grinded. — The Gowala has got wise after the event. He has 
farmed out the whole of his cattle to the clerks. We do not now recognise 
the man. Every stall is occupied by a cow belonging to a clerk. I charge 
them Re. 1-8-0 or Rs. 2-8-0 a month subject to 10 per cent, of the pay. 
But they are all paying 10 per cent, of their pay in the shape of rent, so 
we do not get any rent from them. He was an ignorant man and he did 
not. until somebody tutored him, think of adopting this method of keeping 
the cattle free. We have no relation with the man at all now. I went 
down myself with the Bailiff and asked him where his cattle were. ,JIe 
told me he had no cattle of his own. All the cattle belong to the clerks. 
These are our practical difficulties. 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — We are very anxious that these stalls should 
be utilised by the clerks, because if they do not do that, they keep the 
cattle in a most insanitary manner in their own small courtyards. 

642. Chairman. — There seems to be something wrong about this 10 
per cent, rule, unless there is some limit to the allowance of stalls. 

Sir Alexander Bouse. — They are allowed one stall each. Wliar the 
clerks want us to do is to build shelters inside their own compounds so 
that they can keep their cattle there. We as the administrative depart- 
ment are very anxious to stop it and so are the Health people, because it 
only leads to the breeding of flies and to insanitary conditions. That is 
why w r e have tried to encourage the use of these stalls. 

Chairman. — It seems to me that the Gowala had the- best of it. 

643. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Could you explain the case men- 
tioned in paragraph 3 on page 664 ? 

Sir Alexander Bouse. — We had a rate in the original contract for 
plaster generally. It is very difficult in an enormous building like the 
Secretariat to settle the rate for every small item in advance, and in fact it 
is practically impossible. To begin with, it w T as a kind of work new to the 
contractor. When the contractor came to do this item of work, he said 
he was not going to do it at the agreed rate for ordinary plaster and he 
put forward certain contentions. We could not stop the work while this 
argument was going on, so we settled the rates as the work went along. 

644. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — But he must have known before he 
started the work that he will have to plaster the dome. 

Sir Alexander Bouse. — It was not a lump sum contract. It was a 
rate tender. It is not included in a lump sum for the whole work. His 
contention was that this plaster was something quite different to what the 
ordinary rate included ; we admitted the contention and we settled this 
rate with him afterwards. 

645. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — You had to pay exorbitant rates for 
reveral months ? 
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Sir Alexander Bouse. — We paid him a reasonable rate ; we cut down 
his claim. 

646. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Have you now adopted the rule that . 
no work should be started without settling the rates i 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — Wherever it is possible it has been adopted. It 
was then also adopted. I should still be completing the Secretariat if we 
had stopped the work every time it was necessary to settle a new rate 
for an item of work. 

647. Chairman. — If you do that there may be cases where no con- 
tractor will take up a contract. There may be some occasions wliei/e von 
have to get work done on a percentage on cost basis. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Such work can be done on daily wages. 

Sir Alexander Bouse. — It will cost you a great deal more. 

64S. Chairman. — In this ease, you are satisfied that you only had to 
pay a reasonable percentage on the actual cost. 

Sir Alexander Rouse. — It was worked out on observation of the man’s 
labour and materials used and above this we usually allow 10 per cent. 

649. Chairman. — Item 23, Appendix III. I think we have already 
covered all the points there except (c), the incidence of expenditure on the 
residences, etc., of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. But here 
the Army Department will simply say that the arrangement about the 
stabilised budget was made without this being taken into account and “ if 
you want us to meet these charges, then we shall have to ask for more 
money 

Mr. Peek. — The matter is still under reference between the Industries 
and Labour Department and the Army Department. I heard this last 
February. The Army Department have not yet turned down the question 
entirely. They are still considering it. 

650. Chairman. — Mr. Burdon, do you happen to know from your 
own knowledge as to what the position is, that is to say, what line the 
Army Department will take in regard to this question '? 

Mr. Burdon. — I imagine they will take up the same line, which I think 
is correct, as they do in regard to the Reuter’s telegrams to the Army 
Member. There is no reason why there should be a different incidence 
in regard to that matter in the case of the Army Member from that which 
applies in the case of other Members of His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Council. The only military buildings that are charged to Army grants are 
military buildings in cantonments. 

651. Chairman. — We cannot get away from the fact that the Govern- 
ment have been working for a very long time with a certain practice. It 
may be that the practice could be criticised on the ground that it is not 
quite logical, but it is very difficult to alter it now. 

Mr. Burdon. — Our principle of classification is that the expenditure 
on residences is classified ujider the Works head. For example, the 
Finance Member’s house is not classified under the Finance Department ; 
similarly with other Departments. The recognised principle of classifica- 
tion is that the expenditure is classified under the Department which 
controls it. 
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652. Mr. Kaula. — Tlie question first arose a few years ago when for 
the first time systematic endeavours were made to differentiate between 
those charges which do not belong properly to the civil department and 
are for the benefit of the military department. For the last 4 or 5 years 
several questions have cropped up from time to time and they are still 
cropping up. Occasionally, audit officers notice a charge which is in 
eonnecTion with some service rendered to the military department, and in 
accordance with usage and past practice adjusted under the civil head. 
It is really an important question on which in view of the arrangements 
connected with the stabilised budget, there should be some definite expres- 
sion of opinion. 

Chairman. — The only thing is that this question arose long before 
the present arrangement about the Army budget was made and I think 
the Army Department’s answer would be : “ we never understood that 
we should have to meet this charge against the Army Budget ”. 

653. BJaulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Will it be a very large sum - 

Chairman. — About 6 or 7 lakhs. It*is a question of capital charge. 

Mr. Kaula. — And also annual maintenance. It will be noticed that 
this question was raised in 1926-27. 

Mr. Burdon. — The Military Engineer Services would be responsible 
for maintenance of one Member of Council’s house in Simla and Delhi 
and the Public Works Department would be responsible for the main- 
tenance of the rest. It would not be convenient, nor would it be an 
economical arr a ngement . 

654. Mr. Das. — When we raised the question, we thought that the 
Commander-in-Chief should pay as the other Members pay. We don’t 
mind the Viceroy not paying, but we do not like the Commander-in-Chief 
to enjoy those facilities which the Viceroy enjoys. That was the point 
that was raised. 

Mr. Burdon. — Quite. 

Chairman. — On this question ve are discussing now. about the various 
points in item 23, all we can say is that you should try and get the points 
cleared up as early as possible. 

655. Chairman. — Item 29, Appendix III. The remarks say that the 
Government of India have decided that the Capital and Revenue Accounts 
of residential buildings in New Delhi should be prepared as from the 1st 
April 1929. 

Mr. Das. — That meets our point. 

656. Mr. Das. — Item 23, Appendix II. Regarding this memorandum 
which you have submitted on Meteorology (Appendix X), I think it came 
out of certain questions that I raised last year, and last year the Chairman 
suggested that a highly scientific department should be centralised and 
controlled by one department. After reading this memorandum/ I come 
to the conclusion that the Meteorological Department should be controlled 
by the Industries Department and all work should be done through one 
department. At present, the R. A. F. are only controlling two places, 
Peshawar and Quetta, and there is every likelihood of their being trans- 
ferred to the control of the Industries Department. 
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Mr. Sliillidy. — Yes. I think the question mainly raised was whether 
the B. A. F. should make any contribution. Dr. Norm and has examined 
that. We do something for them and they do something for us and 
it is really very difficult to assess the contribution that each should make. 
They had two officers of their own ; they have now taken over one of ours, 
.and there is a possibility that they will take over another of ours, so that 
the whole work will very probably in a short time come under our control. 

Chairman . — ; If you are satisfied with that memorandum, then there' is 
no further need to discuss it. 


.Evidence taken at the ninth meeting of the Public Accounts Committee 
held on Friday, the 4th July 1930, at 10-30 A.M. 
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Mr. E. Burdon, Auditor General. 




Members. 
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The Hon ’bio Sir Arthur Mr Waiters, Financial Secretary. 
Mr. G. Kaula, Controller of Civil Accounts. 

Mr. L. J. Peck, Accountant General. Central .Revenues. 

'Mr. D. C. Campbell, Director of Commercial Audit. 


Mr. C. Y. S. Bag, Officer on Special Duty. 

Sir Frank Noyce, Secretary, Department 
of Education, Health and Lands. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpat, Joint Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Education. Health and Lands. 

Mr. A. B. Beid, Deputy Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands. 

i 

Mr. Ram Ciiandra, Additional Deputy Secre- 
tary. Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. 

Mr. W. Smith, Imperial Dairy Expert. 


Y Witnesses. 


Grant 34 — Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

657. Chairman . — In paragraph 33 of the Report, there is a comment 
•on this Grant. 

Air. Reid . — The supplementary grant voted by the Legislative As- 
sembly subsequently . proved to be unnecessary largely because the cost of 
distributing copies of the Linguistic Survey of India was very much less 
than anticipated. The probable expenditure reported by the Central 
Publication Branch was Bs. 3,500 more than what proved in the end to be 
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the actual expenditure. That was only known after the supplementary 
grant had been asked for. 

058. Chairman. — Could this not have been known earlier '* 

. Mr. Real. — -We had to rely on the Central Publication Brauch. 
There was no reason to doubt t lie figure it supplied in the first instance. 
It was only when* it gave revised figures two months afterwards that we 
found out that the sum already asked for was in excess. 

059. Chairman. — I presume you made a suitable comment on that.. 

Mr. Reid.— Yes. We have. 

tj GO. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhnrij. — When the final expenditure 
wgs well within the original grant, why Avas a supplementary grant asked 
for ? 

Chairman. — You are raising another question. Even though money 
was expected to be spent, could it not have been spent by reappropriation 
within the total grant, even though they misled you as to the cost ! 

Mr. Reid. — The difference in the tAvo estimates, the correct and the 
incorrect one received from the publication branch, was a matter of 
Rs. 3,500. Seeing that there was a saving of Rs. 12.956 in the department, 
your question is, why was a supplementary grant necessary at all ! 

661. Chairman. — Why did you not take the chance ? 

Mr. Reid. — If you look at head F in this Grant, you will see the 
budget of the Office of the Keeper of Records was responsible for a saving 
of over Rs. 5.000. That is an entirely separate budget, even though it 
appears under the budget head of this department ; and Ave have always 
held ourseh’es precluded from re-appropriating from that head. 

,1/r. ICaula. — You have the poAver to reappropriate. 

Mr. Reid . — We think avo are precluded from doing that. 

662. Mr. Kuula. — What is your authority for saying so .’ 

Mr. Reid. — The Officer in charge of flu* office of the Keeper of 
the Records controls [lis uavii budget. We have always held ourselves 
precluded from reappropriating from it. s 

Mr. Kuala. — But you present the same Demand to the Assembly for 
the two things together. 

Mr. Reid. — That may be the ease, but a\c noways held ourselves in 
practice precluded from reappropriating. 

663. Mr. Kau la.- — The Audit Officer Avould not object .’ 

Mr. Pech.— No. 

Chairman. — I think that is a sufficient explanation on that point. 

Grant 55 — Medical Services. 

06-1. Chairman.— Pages 212-13. There is a comment by the Auditor 
General in paragraph 42 of his letter. Have you got anything to say in 
reply 1o that comment .’ 

Mr. Ram Chandra . — The only thing Ave Avould like to mention is this. 
This statement Avas prepared in accordance Avitli the instructions given by 
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the Accountant General. Central Revenues. It was his desire that the 
financial results of the sale of old and unserviceable stores should be shown 
separately. If this form were sent to the Accountant General, Central 
Revenues, for revision, we should be glad to prepare a pro forma account 
in any new form which he might devise. 

Mr. Peck. — I think the account in its present form would serve tlie 
purpose, if a foot-note is placed below working out these figures in accord- 
ance with the Auditor General’s comment. That is the instruction I have 
given for future years, so that -the figure shown as profit in pro forma 
account should not be misleading. The foot-note would explain the exact 
position. 

Chairman. — It does seem to be a' misleading way of presenting the 
position. You show as a credit item what is really an actual loss and 
I do not quite understand why that form is adopted. 

Mr. Peck. — If 1 were preparing the grant, I should not have written 
that in the form that lias been accepted in the past. If I am authorised, 

I would change the whole form and I think it would be much better to do 
that rather than show it by a foot-note. 

Chairman. — It would be much better. 

Mr. Peck. — I will obtain permission and alter it for future years. 

Chairman. — As a matter of fact, the account does show the whole - 
position, but it does so in a misleading way. 

Mr. Campbell. — May I make a suggestion ? 'The best way would be 
to show the stores at the end as a gross figure, less the amount written 
off by loss, bringing out tlm net figure which would increase the loss 
correspondingly on the other side of the account. ° 

Chairman. — That probably would be the best way. What you sug- 
gest is the way in which I think the account ought really to be arranged. 

G65. Mr. Scott. — The loss on account of depreciation in the value of 
stores seems very large. 

Chairman. — Is there any special reason for that l 

Mr. Ram Chandra. — X-Rav stores generally get obsolete after a very- 
short time owing to new inventions and new discoveries. Considerable 
depreciation has therefore to be allowed. 

660. Chairman. — Does this really represent a sort of accumulation 
for several years ! It looks as if you have been landed this year with , 
something which represents more than the normal year’s depreciation ? " 

Sir Frank Noyce. — It would possibly help the discussion if I were 
to mention that the institute was closed down at the end of March and 
it is now in liquidation. 

Mr. Bur don. — Surely this must represent one of the preliminary 
stages in liquidation in getting rid of things. 

Mr. Ram Chandra. — This account is only up to 31st March 1928. 

Chairman. — I think as the institute is being closed, we shall really be- 
interested only in the final liquidation accounts. 
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667. Mr. Das. — Are you going: to distribute these apparatus to pro- 
vincial hospitals and provincial governments, or are you going to sell 
them in the, open market ? 

Mr. Earn Chandra. — The idea is to get the beM value for this material. 
We have asked the Director of Contracts, Army Department, to help us 
in selling these stores. Negotiations are still going on. 

668. Mr. Das. — Last year you said that the Army Department had 
'no further interest in the institute. 

Mr. Bam Chandra. — 1 did say so. That is the reason why we are 
closing down the institute and we are asking the Director of Contracts, 
Army Department, to help us. 

669. Mr. Das. — In the last two Public Accounts Committees, we sug- 
gested that in the case of obsolete articles, you should ask the Provincial 
Governments if they could utilise them in their hospitals. 

Mr. Earn Chandra. — Two years ago we tried to get rid of a lot of 
obsolete articles and we asked the Local Governments whether they would 
like to take some of these things. They sent us their requirements and we 
prepared a statement according to which we distributed the stores free of 
cost. Later on, I heard that some of the Local Governments were repent- 
ing why they had got those stores and why they spent money even on- 
freight. 

670. Maului Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — There is not much chance 
of your getting value for the obsolete stores. 

Mr. Earn Chandra. — Very little indeed. We may be able to get 10 
or 15 per cent. We find for instance that dentists are anxious to get 
X-Ray apparatus from the Institute for taking dental films. 

671. Chairman. — What was the reason for closing down the institute ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — 1 think it was unavoidable because the institute 
was no longer required for training men for the Army Department. As 
regards the provinces, training in X-Ray work is a provincial matter and 
the provinces have their own X-Ray Institutes now. 

672. Chairman. — Will the localSanstitutions be as good as the Central 
Institution and would they not benefit by having a Central Institution ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I think the local institutions will be as good. I 
know the one in Madras well and it is very good institution indeed. 
There is no need for a central institution for this work. It is purely 
" educational work, not research work. 

673. Chairman. — When will the accounts be finally wound up and 
liquidation completed ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — It all depends upon how long we take to dispose 
of the stores. We will make every effort to expedite matters. 

674. Mr. Scott. — Do you think this institute has been run on an 
extravagant basis ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I think there was a good deal of extravagance in 
this as in everything else during the war period. There has so far as I 
■know been no extravagance in -recent years. 

675. Mr. Das. — You are taking steps to reduce the establishment i 
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Sir Frank Noyce . — Yes. 

Mr. Earn Chandra. — The Superintendent has left. Only a Military 
Assistant Surgeon is now in charge of these stores. 

Chairman. — I think we might leave it at that. We shall have to con- 
sider the matter again when we take the final liquidation accounts. 

Gkant . 56 . — Public Health. 

676. Chairman. — In para. 33 of the Report, it is said that a supple- 
mentary sum of Rs. 37,000 was asked for which was found to be unnecessary 
later on. 

Mr. Earn Chandra. — This grant consists of several miscellaneous items, 
for instance, expenditure on Port Health establishments in the various 
provinces and under A — Public Health Establishment, expenditure on the 
Public Health Commissioner's office. There are thus various items of all 
sorts included in this grant. It is very difficult to foresee when we ask 
for a supplementary grant whether there is going to be any saving in any 
province. In particular, I may lie permitted to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that under D — 4 a sum of Rs. 7,139 represents the 
cost of certain English stores which was not debited actually till April 
1929 through a mistake on the part of tire Audit Office. This sum could 
not be utilised until we knew whether the debit was going to be raised or 
not. Then, similarly, under C — 5, there is a sum of Rs. 5,200 lor which 
debit had been raised in the accounts for the previous year,, although we 
were asked to make provision in the year 1928-29 for adjustment of arrears 
of overseas pay of Hr. Me Vail, and the pension of Dr. William Forsyth 
both of whom belonged to the Port Health Department, Bengal. 

Chairman. — All we can say is that it should be watched carefully in 
future. 

Mr. Earn Chandra. — Generally, whenever we ask for a supplementary 
grant, we try to find out from the various provinces whether they expect 
any savings. Sometimes we have to incur expenditure in the beginning 
of the year and it is impossible to foresee at that time whether any saving 
is likely to occur, especially when thrums are very large. 

677. Maidvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj. — Under C — 2 (4) you asked for 
a supplementary grant for the purchase of a new hull for the steam launch. 
When lliere was a saving of Rs. 4,000 in the original allotment, why should 
you have asked for a supplementary grant ? 

Mr. Earn Chandra. — The actual expenditure was Rs. 6,656. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj. — I am talking of the original allot- 
ment, Rs. 10,658. Out. of that you made a saving of Rs. 4,000. 

Mr. Rum Chandra. — This saving occurred in the provision for -the 
purchase of stores, etc., and other contingencies. 

Chairman. — It looks as if you should have paid more attention before 
you asked for a supplementary grant. I think that is all we can say. 

678. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj. — On page 222, from the sale of 
vaccines, there is a drop from Rs. 3,63,778 to Rs. 2,62,263. What is the 
reason ? 
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Mr. Ram Chandra. — It may be due to less demands from the provinces, 
and it is just possible that in 1927-28 some amounts were recovered which 
were really due on account of arrears in previous years. 

879. Mr. Scott. — Has there been a drop in the price ! 

Mr. Ram Chandra. — I do not think there has been a change in the- , 
price-:. 

G80. Mr. Dim. — The provinces are not manufacturing their own serum ? 
They bin- from you 1 

Mr. Ram Chandra. — Yes ; they indent on the Central Institute. 

Sir Frank Noyce. — For certain sera and vaccines, there is, for example, 
the flaffkine Institute in Bombay. 

G81. Mr. Das. — I find in another instance in Muktesar the sale of 
veterinary serum increased by 2 lakhs or so, whereas last year at Kasauli 
it went down. 

Chairman. — I think in the ease of these accounts where there is a big 

variation of that kind it will be useful if a foot-note is given. 

* 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I quite agree that we should explain differences of 
this kind, and we will make such a. foot-note in future'. 

G82. Mr. Das. — Do you make the small-pox vaccines at Kasauli also or 
do you make them only at Muktesar ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — No vaccines for human use are made at Muktesar ; 
vaccines meant for use of animals are made there. 

Mr. Ram 'Chandra. — Some of the provinces have their own institutes 
for manufacture of vaccine for small-pox, for example, in Bombay and the 
Punjab. , 

Grant No. 57. — Agriculture. 

688. Chairman. — Para. 43 (6) of the Auditor General’s letter. Any 
explanation ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — The fault is not that of the Education Department, 

I think there was a. mistake in the Finance Department. What happened 
was that we were informed that the provision for the cotton cess staff had 
been made in the budget of the Agricultural Adviser. A copy of the com- 
munication was endorsed by the Finance Department to the A. G., Bombay. 
The Pay and Accounts Officer, Miscellaneous Central Departments, deals 
with the A. A.’s budget, and we sent a copy to him, and that led to a double' 
provision. It was not till the 5th of April that the mistake was discovered. 
It was too late then to make any change. The Pay and Accounts Officer- 
brought the fact to our notice and suggested that provision should be left 
to the A. G., Bombay. 

• Mr. C. V. S. Rao. — That explanation refers to sub-head N and not to- 
sub-head F. 

Sir Frank Noyce.— Sub-heads F and N, as yoiT will see, both relate' 
to tlie Central Cotton Committee. 

Mr. C. V. S. Rao. — There seems to have been a misapprehension. In 
this case a sum of Rs. 21,000 was surrendered from the' expenditure head-;. 
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It does not seem to be necessary to make any surrender at all. All that 
is necessary in such cases is to make a re-appropriation, and it ought to 
be sufficient. It is after all expenditure incurred with the exception of 
certain items. For example, if Us. 50.000 had been spent, Rs. 50,000 would 
have been recovered, but ultimately it was noticed that Rs. 50,000 would 
not be spent but only Rs. 30,000 would be spent ; consequently, only 
Rs.- 30,000 would be recovered, so that it will be observed that no formal 
surrender is necessary at all. 

684. Mr. Das. — Has the department no opportunity to take your advice 
on financial matters ? 

Mi. C. V S. Rao. — They have. They have got an accountant who 
advises them, on these matters. They have an accounts officer. 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I am sorry, Sir. I have made a mistake. I was 
referring to sub-head N instead of sub-head F. [ think that it was the 
Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton Committee and the Agricultural 
Adviser who made the mistake in regard to sub-head F-5. 

Chairman. — At any rate, it is simply a question of a mistake in regard 
to which steps could be taken to prevent a recurrence. I don’t think we 
need concern ourselves as to who w r as responsible for this mistake, but the 
important thing is to see that that sort of thing does not occur again. 

685. Chairman. — Then para. 43 (a.) of the Auditor General’s letter 
deals Avith page 226, and says, “ The Committee may wish to inquire 
whether the natural increase of the farm herd referred to in the explana- 

r tion could not be anticipated ”. What can you tell us about that ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I am afraid this is the fault of the department. 
The expenditure was anticipated by Mr. Smith, who is here, and he asked 
for a provision of Rs. 45,000 which was reduced by the department on the 
basis of past actuals. They might have seen a little further ahead than 
they did. 

686. Chairman. — There is nothing more to be said about that. I take 
it that suitable instructions have been issued to prevent a recurrence of this 
mistake. 

Sir Frank Noyce. — The responsibility rests with me. I don’t think it 
will happen again as long as I am here. 

687. Maulvi Abdul Matin Ghaudhury. — Page 231. Sub-head 1-5. 
Other Supplies and Services and Contingencies. Here there has been an 
excess of Rs. 15,000. What was that due to ? The explanation is “ Owing 
chiefly to replacement of old machinery and purchase of a weighing 
machine for weighing coal and other heavy stores ”. When the estimate 
was prepared, could it not have been foreseen that the old machinery would 
have to be replaced ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I think it should have been foreseen. But the 
future of this Creamery has not yet been settled. We are awaiting the 
arrival of the new Director of Pusa, who is expected in October, and 
we propose to defer the question of the future of these institutions in order 
that it may be settled in consultation with him when he arrives. 

088. Mr. Das. — Are you thinking of doing away with these institu- 
tions ? 
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Sir Frank Noyce. — We have an open mind on . the' question. The 
Anand Creamery seems to be doing very good work at present, but it has 
been up .till now on a temporary basis, and we should like to get it settled 
•soon whether we ought to continue it or not. 

689. Chairman. — We now turn to para. 44 of the Auditor General’s 
letter. This is a question of valuation. ~ 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I think the position is, that they are now adopting 
a more sensible system of valuation than they did before. The previous 
system of valuation was made, as stated here, on a fixed formula irres- 
pective of the fluctuation in the market values and the condition of the 
individual animals. That is obviously a very unsound way of arriving 
at a .correct valuation of the animals concerned, and it is much better that 
they should be valued on their condition and also on their actual market 
value. Mr. Ware, the Director at Muktesar, will, in future, scrutinise all 
the valuations himself. It is rather an expensive matter to get a man up 
from Pusa as suggested by the Audit Officer to value a few animals, and 
as i\lr. Ware is as good an authority as any one else on matters of this kind, 
I think we can trust to his valuation in future. ‘ 

890. Chairman. — Para. 47 of the letter referring to the Appendix 
again, pages 134-135. It is stated here that the Committee may desire to 
have further information regarding the irregularities mentioned in these 
paragraphs. What about para. 237 ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I don’t think there is much to say here. I think 
the facts are fairly fully stated. The officers concerned wanted to get a 
move on in various directions, and I suppose they thought that the method 
described was a convenient way of doing it. No doubt that their action has 
been entirely irregular. 

' 691. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — In view of the fact that these 

irregularities occurred about six years ago and the Government of India 
decided to condone the offences, why was it not possible to take any action 
earlier ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — Because the facts were not discovered earlier. 
This particular system of audit was started only recently, and these facts 
came to notice when the first test audit was made. 

692. Mr. Burdon. — Is this account in the Imperial Bank still open ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I don’t think so. The whole of the transaction 
was completed long ago. The Secretary of the Sugar Bureau is not now 
allowed to do any work for private individuals. 

693. Chairman. — Para. 238. It is a somewhat similar case, I think. 

Mr. Das. — It is slightly different, Sir. I think some action ought 
to have been taken against this officer. 

Sir Frank Noyce. — The officer is no longer in Government service. 
"He was then on foreign service. I may say that he was punished in one 
way,, and that was that his pension application was held up pending the 
consideration of this question. We eventually got the records back. 

L209FinD 
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Grant 58. — Civil Veterinary Services. 

694. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Page 87 of the Appendix — 
Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, Wellington. I 
find that in the year 1927-28 there was a profit here, while in 1928-29 
there was a loss of Rs. 19,150. What was it due to ? 

Mr. Smith. — This is really due to serious outbreaks of cattle disease 
which happened at Wellington. We keep a number of , imported and 
cross-bred stocks specially for nutrition work in order to test the Indian 
cattle alongside a standard which is recognised in other' parts of the 
world, and they were badly affected with disease. We have not had such 
serious outbreaks there for the last 6 years. We had two outbreaks of 
foot and mouth disease in the farm during the last 18 months to which 
there is really no parallel. Of course it is a very serious business. 
Most of our cattle were protected against rinderpest. But in spite of 
all our precautions, we -lost a number of our valuable cattle on account 
of rinderpest, and they had to be replaced. We can have no protection 
whatever against foot and mouth disease. Once this disease appears in 
a place, it spreads in the whole district, and it is impossible to isolate 
the cattle which are attacked bjr this disease in a place like Wellington. 

695. Chairman. — How is the year 1930 working out ? 

Mr. Smith . — We have just had a very bad outbreak ,* it is not 
finished yet. 

696. Mr. Das. — That means your experiments with cross breeds are 
not a success ? 

Mr. Smith . — Imported cattle are no use for breeding purposes. 
They are kept entirely for experimental purposes. 

697. Mr. Scott. — Are these diseases local ? 

Mr. Smith . — No. They are prevalent over the whole country. India 
is continually covered with foot-and-mouth and rinderpest. We are 
never free from one or other of these diseases for a single day. 

698. Mr. Das. — In comparing these accounts of the produce of milk 
and cream at '•Vellington, Bangalore and Karnal, I find that Wellington 
and Bangalore produce per day per cov r 16 pounds of milk, while in 
Karnal it is only 5 pounds per day. Why is it so ? 

Mr. Smith. --Wo have cross-breeds at both Wellington and Bangalore. 
We have Indian cattle only at Karnal but we are not pre-eminently 
breeding animals for milk at Karnal. The cross-bred animal sired by an 
English or an imported bull gives double the milk of the best Indian 
animal, and we have no imported blood of any kind at Karnal. 

699. Mr. Das. — All these institutions are meant to educate people. 
What steps are the Government of India taking to get students from the 
provincial Governments and to disseminate their knowledge in the 
provinces ? 

Mr. Smith. --We have students from every province in India in 
every class that we have. W.e take about 25 or 26 in our diploma class 
which is a two years’ course. We are now training our fourth lot and 
we have had one. or more students from every province and every one of 
the major States. This year we had 96 candidates for 25 vacancies. We 
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interviewed tlie most likely of them and selected them on a geographical 
basis. When these men leave ns, they go back to their own provinces. 

. 700. Mr. Dos.- — Do yon publish the results of your investigations and 
researches so that their knowledge ma 3 r be useful to the agricultural farms 
in the provinces ? 

Mr. Smith. — Yes, we do that. 

701. Mr. Das. — Ar e they circulated to the different provinces 1 

Mr. Smith. — No, they are published in the Journal. 

Sir Frank Noyce. — The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
4 is novv bringing out a special Journal for this work. 

702. Chairman. — What normally happens to the students when they 
go back to their provinces ? 

Mr. Smith .- — They get an extraordinary variety of appointments. 
We have kept records from the first, and we have records of 72 men that 
we have turned out and are employed so far. For instance, one is 
manager of the Tata Steel Company’s dairies, one is in the Co-operative 
Union at Calcutta, one in the Central Factory at Calcutta, there is one 
in the Government school at Mandalay, there are at least five of them 
running their own shows, one has a very successful business just outside 
Delhi (Mr. Gupta), six of them are in pinjrapoles, one or two in the 
Military dairy farms, some are in Government employ and some employed 
in the Indian States and some by private farmers. We keep records so 
far as we can with regard to the movements of all them. Only two of 
them have left the dairy business ; one is a banker and the other a 
journalist. (Laughter). 

703. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Karnal shows a very good 
profit. Last year it was 31 thousand and this year it is 51 thousand. 
But why should there be a loss in Bangalore and what is the difference 
in position between the two ? 

Mr. Smith- -We have got 1,400 acres of irrigated land at Karnal and 
in Bangalore we have 105 acres all told of which only a small portion 
is arable. We can grow ail the fodder that we need at Karnal and a 
great deal more in the way of grains which we sell. In Bangalore we 
cannot grow even one-third of the fodder that we need for the cattle, and . 
we have to buy it. That is the essential difference. 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I should also like to mention that Bangalore is 
hampered by the necessity for experimental work which is done by the , 
Physiological Chemist on nutrition work and that affects their returns 
considerably. Half the cattle in Bangalore are continually under ex- 
periment. 

704. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — In paragraph 169 at page 
96 there, are various factors to which the loss incurred during the. year 
is attributed, and in paragraph 173 it is said that if the vacancies that 
occur during a year in the home herd be considered, the number of young 
stock carried appears to be out of proportion, etc. What is the explana- 
tion ? 

Mr. Smith. — I do not think it is out of proportion at all. We have 
never been able to carry on that farm without having to buy cattle J 

L209FinD 
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which is ”o ry expensive. Therefore we increase the number of 'young’ 
stoclc which I think ir necessary. And then condemnations and casualties 
are on the increase. 

Chairman.—; I think one is liable to get somewhat misleading results 
if one has to regard Bangalore as a commercial institution. It really is 
not commercial. 

Sir Framk Noyce. — It certainly is not commercial.' It exists 
primarily for two reasons. One is for. training students, the results of 
which Mr. Smith has just told the Committee and the other is for the 
benefit of the Physiological Chemist. 

705. Maulvi Aiclul Matin Chaudhury. — On page 100 it appears that 
the price of the farm milk has been reduced and you arc selling milk at 
a loss although milk is the only thing that you can sell without a loss. . 

Mr. Smith.- -That is explained in the foot-note. 

Chairman.— I think it is useful to see these results on a commercial 
basis but you must always remember that these are not primarily meant to 
be profit-earning concerns but mainly educational and experimental con- 
cerns. 

Sir Frank Noyce. — We should be up against the trade at once if we 
treated them as purely commercial concerns. 

706. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Please turn to page 118. In 
the year 1927-28 the sale was for Its. 36,000 and you made a profit of 
Rs. 5,000. Iu die year 1928-29 the sale increased to Rs. 83,000 but the 
profit was very much reduced. Why was this so ? When there is an in- 
creased sale, there should naturally be an increased profit. 

Mr. Smith,- -The results depend upon the price of butter which is 
dependent again on the price of milk which again is dependent upon the 
weather. Wo make contracts for milk month by month and take in 
tenders. Prices are subject to extreme variations and this has always been 
so. The whole thing depends upon wliat we make on the work we are 
doing. We are carrying out some special experiments in the manufac- 
ture of Ghee and of a special kind of casein which will be good enough 
for commercial work. W.e have not been able to do that yet. It is altogether 
the commercial side of the question that guides us and not the quantity 
we produce. 

707. Mr. Das. — I feel surprised that you have not been successful 
in the manufacture of casein, because the Military Department purchases 
creamery only with the object of manufacturing casein. 

Mr. Smith. — We manufacture the ordinary casein which is exported 
from India. But what is required for this special class of manufacture is 
casein which is absolutely free from any impurity, and we have not been 
able to make that yet. We have failed to manufacture casein which is 
absolutely free of earth. * We have eliminated butter fat but there is a 
certain amount of sand which come? in on recount of drying in the. open 
air. We have not solved . that problem yet. We manufacture the ordinary 
commercial casein but for this purpose an entirely different article is re- 
quired. 

708. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Please turn to paragraph 212 
at page 120. What is your explanation about that ? 
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Mr. Smith. — The cold storage has not been very profitable. In the first 
two years we made some money, but in the third' year the market went 
against us and we lost on it. We have given it up entirely and orders 
have been issued that no more butter will be kept in cold store. 

709. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — There was an increase of 
travelling expanses in order to increase the products of the creamery. Do 
you send your agents outside to get orders ? 

Mr. Smith. — Yes, we did on one occasion at least, and probably two or 
three times when butter was very difficult to sell. But we do not do it as 
a rule. 

710. Mr. Das. — About this Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, 
does it do any educational work ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — Yes, they have post-graduate students. 

Mr. Das. — From every province ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — According to tbc demand from the provinces. You 
will remember that the Royal Commission on Agriculture recommended 
the expansion of Pus i as an educational centre and we are considering the 
question of increasing the facilities there. But they have had post- 
graduate students ever since tbs place started. 

711. Mr. Bunion. — Before Mr. Smith goes, I think we can say that we 
are all indebted to him for his very interesting, evidence. 

Chairman. — I was also going to say the same thing. I am sure we all 
appreciate having had Mr. Smith here and he has given us very interesting 
information. I was greatly struck with his knowledge of the details and 
particularly v ith the way in which he kept in touch with his old students. 
I think we are all very grateful to him and next year probably we will be 
asking him more questions, and perhaps even more intelligent questions. 

712. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — I have a question to ask on 
paragraph 244. I want to know how the matter now stands with regard 
to the re-organisatiori of the accounts system of the Muktesar Institute. 

Chairman. — It is the same point which is referred to in the last 
sentence of paragraph 245. But we have the further point raised regarding 
policy as to the prices charged. 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I think I can explain the two questions together. 
As stated here, we have been waiting until certain higher administrative 
arrangements have been settled. These are now more or less settled. "We 
have an expert adviser on the Council of Agricultural Research and we hope 
to retain the services of the present Director at Muktesar. We are hoping 
to introduce commercial accounts at Izatnagar where the bulk of the 
manufacturing activities of the Institute are carried on with effect from 
the 1st August, and ive shall then be in a position to decide the exact 
relationship between the present prices and the cost of production, and 
reduce our prices accordingly. I think there is one aspect of the case that 
ought to be brought to the notice of the Committee and that is that, if we 
adopt this policy of selling our products from Muktesar and Izatnagar at 
cost price to the Local Governments, the net excess of receipts over expen- 
diture amounting to 7 lakhs in 1928-29 will disappear. The policy sug- 
gested by the Auditor-General will doubtless receive the strong support of 
the department as it is in consonance with- the recommendations of th« 
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Royal Co mmiss ion on Agriculture. But what I wish to point out is that 
the effect on the finances of the Government of India may not he altogether 
welcome to the Finance Department. We are introducing commercial 
accounts at Izatnagar and after they have been in working order for a year 
we shall know where we stand. 

713. Chairman. — Have you any idea as to what would be the exact 
state of affairs if the prices were reduced ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — It is impossible to say without working out the 
interest and depreciation and also the overhead charges. 

Mr. Campbell. — Roughly speaking I think it will be about 24 lakhs less 
than the figure shown. 

Mr. Scott. — That would still leave a profit of 4 lakhs. 

7J14. Chairman. — What is the information of the department ? Are 
the prices now charged really too high to secure the maximum sale ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I think there is no doubt that if the prices were 
reduced, the demand will go up. The Madras Government, for instance, 
have raised an objection to the present prices and have been talking of 
establishing an institute of their own. They have also asked us why our 
prices are higher than (lie prices at Mysore where there are, however, lower 
overhead charges. 

715. Chairman. — Do you think it is desirable to sell at. reduced 
prices ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — I think it is most desirable. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — 1 think that is the real object of this 
institute. 

Sir Frank Noyce. — Yes. but we have been handicapped by the recom- 
mendation of the Enchcape Committee that it should be a self-supporting 
institution. 

Chairman. — You could reduce your prices considerably and you would 
still be self-supporting. 

Sir Frank Noyce. — It may be possible. 

716. Mr. Das. — Your gross sales are 14 lakhs. What was the sale in 
1929-30 ? 

Mr. Campbell.— That figure cannot be given just now. It is found 
out at the annual audit and my people are there just at present, 

Chairman. — We cannot tell at present what exactlypit costs to produce 
the sei'um. Then it will be necessary to consider the question of policy. 
We are making considerable grants every year for agricultural research 
work. This is another form of spending money for improving agriculture 
and animal husbandry. That is what it comes to. This is part of a general 
policy. It should certainly be reconsidered. 

717. Maulvi Muhamwiad Yakub. — Paragraph 247, page 142. What 
steps have been taken by Government to stop the irregularity in future ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — The Director tells me that there is no class of estab- 
lishment at present whose pay should properly he included in the establish- 
ment pay bill but is drawn in muster rolls.- We are going to take up im- 
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mediately the question of the limit up to which he eau sanction eooly estab- 
lishment and the conditions regulating their entertainment. 

718. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Paragraph 248. There is another 
irregularity here. What is the position about it ?, 

Sir Frank Noyce. — The only thing to be said is that this will not 
happen again. Much closer supervision is now exercised over the weigh- 
ments and the arrangements for taking delivery of grain. , 

719. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Paragraph 249. There are some 
serious looses due to leakage in 'transit. Is it possible to have so much 
leakage ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — Steps are being taiken to reduce it. As regards 
para. 249 (a), the stock-taking which had been made by the Audit Assistant 
to the Agricultural Adviser was not quite satisfactory. To the best of my 
recollection, the Auditor General agreed that the stock-taking might have 
been more satisfactory than it was. This was due to the ignorance of the 
officer concerned of the value of chemicals and stores of that kind. 

720. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — You don’t think that the loss wa s 
due to leakage ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — The Director is at present going into the matter 
to see if it can be written off. There has never been any question of irre- 
gularity mentioned in this connection. 

Mr. Scott. — The loss might be due to rejections in test, the things not 
being up to standard. t 

Sir Frank Noyce. — Quite so. 

721. Mr. Bunion. — I would like to ask Sir Prank Noyce about the re-i 
co very of rent from Dr. Soparkar. Could you not. get it out of him ? 

e 

Sir Frank Noyce. — Dr. Soparkar, an officer working under the Indian 
Research Fund Association was sent up to Muktesar to do some work in 
connection with bovine tuberculosis some time in 1925. He asked Dr. 
Edwards who was then Director whether he was entitled to free quarters 
and he was told he was.’ The Audit Officers subsequently discovered that 
he was not entitled to free quarters. When bill of nearly Rs. 3,000 was 
presented to Dr. Soparkar, it alarmed him considerably. He naturally pro- 
tested and the Indian Research Fund Association under which he was work- 
ing came up to Government and asked that the charge should be waived. 
Tt seemed rather absurd to recover the rent after such a long lapse of time; 
as the Indian Research Fund Association would have paid the amount in 
any case and this would have virtually meant paying from one pocket of 
Government to another. There was really no loss to Government because 
if he had not occupied the bungalow it would have remained vacant all the 
time. 

722. Mr. Das. — I want to ask a question on para. 258, regarding the 
dairy. Don’t you think it requires a little watching on the parr of the 
department and that the daily should be completely separate from the 
experimental .side ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — That would be a waste of valuable material. If 
you could not use your experimental cattle for daily purposes, I think it 
would mean considerable loss of efficiency in the Institute as a whole. 
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723. Mr. Das. — Don’t you think it will be much better if you keep 
a separate commercial account, which would avoid this manipulation ? 

Sir Frank Noyce. — It is run as a separate concern but if the business 
of the dairy is treated as a commercial transaction, you must have a 
valuation of the cattle which are transferred from the experimental side 
to the dairy side, for a short or a Ion'? interval as the case may be. 

Chairman. — I think if we cany these refinements too far, we might 

be in danger of reducing the whole thing to absurdity. 

% 

Grant 21. — Forest. 

72-1. Chairman. — There is a comment, that the Forest expenditure has 
been regularly over-estimated. Have you got anything to say about that ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — I wish simply to inform the Committee that I discussed 
this with the Inspector General of Corests when he was here. 1 brought 
this paragraph to his notice. He said that this sub-head is very compre- 
hensive. It includes Mich items as telephone charges, railway freight and 
so on and therefore it is very difficult to devise a method by which there 
would be complete identity between tin* estimates and the actual ex- 
penditure. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the amount b}' which the 
expenditure has fallen short of the estimates is considerable and lias 
extended over a period of years, and I have got an assurance from the 
I. G. F. that he would try and improve his budgeting in future. 

72;". Chairman. — I do not know whether this case is worse than many 
other cases of over budgeting that we have come across. However, you 
have caTed his attention to it '! 

Mr. Bajpai.— Yes. 

Grant 46 — Survey op India. 

72G. Chairman. — The Auditor General has got some comments on the 
Survey of India grant and also in the important comments on pages 173 
and 174 of the Report. Have you got anything to say on that / 

Mr. Reid. — The question of revising the pay of officers promoted to 
class 11 is at present in suspense consequent on the fact that the whole 
question of the way in which Class l of the Survey of India should bo 
composed is al present being re-examined in correspondence with the 
Secretary of State. It is a big question, which has been under examina- 
tion for some years. We sent a despatch to the Secretary of State, who 
has raised some further questions. The whole question is now being re- 
examined. Until tlie general question is settled, w r e shall not be able to 
take up the revision of the rate of pay of Class II officers on promotion. 

Mr. Bajpai. — I might add, as regards the point raised by the Auditor 
General, that we have referred it to the Secretary of State. We have 
written to him to ask whether he thinks that the question of regularising 
the present procedure by, which Class II promoted officers draw' pay 
according to the rupee scale of 1920 (which was supposed to he out of 
date) — whether that question should be postponed until the reorganisa- 
tion of the Survey of India in accordance with our, proposal has been 
approved, or whether he has any fresh orders to give on the subject. 

727. Chairman. — There is no reason why it should be postponed . 
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- Mr. Bajpai.- — The point is that the promoted officer from Class II to 
Class I was given to understand sometime ago that he will start at the rate 
of Us. 980 a month' in the Survey of India. Subsequently, as a result of 
the Lee Commission recommendations, the pay was split up into rupee 
pay and sterling pay. Now, that revised rate of pay does not clearly 
apply to a promoted officer. It. applies to an army officer or an officer 
rlrawn from the Royal Engineers. Therefore, from the point of view 
of the promoted officer, there is no reason why there should be any change 
at all, merely because there has been a readjustment of the scales of pay 
to benefit those people who are of -non-Asiatic domicile, and our point 
is that if there is to be any revision of the rates of pay, it should be as 
part of a comprehensive scheme of Indianisation, which is really what is 
under consideration at the present moment. 

728. Chairman. — Para. 45 of the letter, para. 139 of the Appendix, 

page 81. “ The Committee may wish to know the present position and 

Lhe future course of action which it is proposed to follow ”, How does 
this matter stand? 

Mr. Reid . — This is a matter on which we should like to have the advice 
3f the Director of Commercial Audit. This question of introducing 
posting accounts has been going on for a -long time. The Surveyor 
General and the Superintendent are not very keen on scrapping 
their own system and introducing the new system, which seems to them 
to be. unnecessarily complicated. However we wrote to the Director of 
Commercial Audit last February. We have not heard from him yet. 

Mr. Campbell . — I have no recollection of receiving that ; I will take 
it up with Hr. Reid immediately. 

729. Chairman . — My own feeling is that if the new system Is going to 
:reate extra work and cause considerable dislocation of a practice to 
which the staff is now accustomed, it is better to carry on with the exist- 
ng practice, if it gives approximately accurate results. 

Mr. Campbell . — They may be making good profit in some directions 
rnd considerable. loss in other directions. The new system will bring out 
lie net results in a suitable' form. There are different types of work. 

Chairman . — I think it is after ali a question of balancing the advant- 
iges and disadvantages. This is not a case like the sale of serum. I do 
lot feel that the Committee should press this point unless there is evidence 
hat some serious disadvantage is entailed by the continuance of the 
3 resent system. This is not meant to be a profit-earning concern. We 
must leave this to be settled between the department and the Director of 
Commercial Audit. I should not like to press for the introduction of the 
lew system merely for the sake of getting theoretical perfection in a case 
>f this kind. 

730. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — Page 83 of the Appendix, 
para. 145. It has been suggested that the difference between the book 
rallies and the market values should be adjusted as soon as possible, in the 
valance sheet. Has this suggestion been accepted ? 

Mr. Reid . — It has been passed on to the Surveyor General for neces- 
sary action. 
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Chairman . — That cert ainly r should be acted on as otherwise the 
valuation assigned to stocks in the balance sheet would not represent the 
correct position. 


Grant 49 — Botanical Survey. 

781. Chairman— Parai. 6 of Auditor General’s letter, which refers 
to para. 19 of Report. Any remarks ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — Well, I can only repeat what has been said in previous 
years by the departmental representative that the great disparity between 
estimates and expenditure is really the result of very elastic provisions of 
the contract with Howards for the purchase of quinine bark. We were 
required under contract to buy anything up to 80,000 lbs. of bark every 
year and the actual amount purchased fluctuated from year to year. If 
you look at the Demand proper, you will find that the main saving is 
under that head. 

732. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhurij. — Has the contract been ter- 
minated ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — Yes. 1 am trying to point out that the estimates were 
thrown out every year because of the actual uncertainty of the amount 
of bark that we had to purchase. 

733. Mr. Das. — You are trying to reduce your stock, or are von pur- 
chasing every year ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — We have terminated our contract with Howard ; and 
we are not buying in the open market. 

734. Mr. Das. — Your present object is to reduce the stock you hold as 
much as you can. 

Mr. Bajpai. — Not so much an object as an unattainable ideal, judging 
from the demand of Local Governments. If you look at the commercial 
accounts attached to this report, you will find that we are really making 
no impression upon the accumulations. So far as Local Governments’ 
and local bodies’ own requirements of quinine are concerned, they buy 
through us. 

735. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudimnj. — You remember last year the 
Chairman made a suggestion that you should try to extend the consump- 
tion of quinine. 

Mr. Bajpai. — The Department has supplied the answer to that at 
item 24 in Appx. II to the Report. We have explained there why we have 
postponed the decision on this question until the constitutional future is 
clearer. At the present moment, under the Devolution Rules, the Gov- 
ernment of India cannot give away this quinine because that would be 
aiding a provincial subject of administration from central funds. Local 
Governments on the other, hand, particularly Governments like those of 
Assam and Bengal, definitely state that they have not the resources to 
spend more upon the distribution of quinine or upon stimulating the 
popular demand for quinine. We are on the horns of a dilemma. We 
cannot give away quinine and the local Govts, will not buy more. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — It is not a question of giving away 
but of popularizing the use of quinine. 
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Mr. Bajpai. — But we cannot do that without spending money. Either 
the Government of India or the Local Governments must incur expendi- 
ture, and the latter are reluctant to do so. 

Mr. Burdon. — You will remember, Sir, this was discussed at a meeting 
of the Financial Members’ Conference. 

Chairman. — I remember it well. I represented to that conference 
again our view but the provinces seem to be adopting rather a negative 
attitude about the whole thing. 

Mr. Bajpai. — That is the position. They say : “If you think that 
this is a matter of all-India interest and importance, you are losing so 
much by way of interest upon your accumulations, give away the quinine 
that you have ”, and our answer to that is that under the Devolution 
Rules we cannot do it. When we ask them whether they are prepared 
to put their hands into their own -pockets to stimulate the demand, they 
say, first, that they have not the funds, and secondly, that such funds as 
they have they think ought to be spent upon other objects. 

736. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Why cannot you in some 
special way popularize the use of quinine by disposing of your stocks ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — Supposing we sell at a reduced price in the open market, 
then the private chemists will at once turn round and say : ‘ ‘ You are 
competing with private enterprise ”. 

737. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — The Government might also 
not have any objection to taking special steps to explain to the public the 
utility of quinine through the Public Health Department. 

Mr. Bajpai. — I have no objection so far as that is concerned to 
passing the suggestion on to Local Governments. 

738. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — But what is your opinion ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — I doubt its utility very much, because, after all, the 
man in the village is not likely to appreciate the prophylactic and curative 
value of quinine by the distribution of pamphlets which, in the majority 
of cases, he will not be able to read. 

739. Mr. Scott. — What is the present cost of Government quinine ? 

Mr. Bajpai — About Re. 1|6 less than the price we charge. 

740. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Have you any suggestions to 
offer showing how you can reduce the stock ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — Our intention is to convene a Conference of the repre- 
sentatives of Local Govts, as soon as we know what our own constitutional 
position vis-a-vis the Local Govts, in the field of public health administra- 
tion is going to be under the new constitution. 

741. Chairman. — I must say I personally am very disappointed at 
this result and at the attitude of the provinces about taking up anti- 
malarial work. I recollect that when we discussed this last year, Col. 
Gidney ms-de a very important point about the tremendous amount of 
so-called quinine which is really being sold as he said in an adulterated 
form, the result being that people do not get much advantage out of it 
and he was very strongly of opinion that Provincial Govts, ought to do 
something* to see that pure quinine gets into the hands of the public. 
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Mr. Scott . — Col. Gidney, mentioned the figure of Es. 5 a pound as 
against Es. 18 to 22. 

Mr. Bajpai. — With reference to the point mentioned by you, Sir, I 
may say that I was not here last year. But I know something about Col. 
Gidney ’s ideas regarding adulterated quinine. He asked a number of 
questions in the Assembly and actually moved the adjournment of the 
House on one occasion. We took the precaution then of writing to Local 
Governments apropos the proposal to set up a Drugs Committee, which 
might inter alia investigate the question whether adulterated quinine was 
being sold on any considerable scale. The replies received from Local 
Governments did not support the suggestion that any considerable amount 
of adulterated quinine was actually being sold in the country, although 
they felt the need of setting up a Drugs Committee in order to go into the 
general question of the standardization of drugs manufactured in this 
country or imported from abroad. I believe provision has been made in 
This year’s Budget for the purpose of setting up a Drugs Committee. 
But, as legards the main contention of Col. Gidney, viz., that we cannot 
get on with the sale of pure quinine because there is a gr,eat deal^of 
cheaper, adulterated quinine in the market, such facts as we have do not 
seem to support his contention. 

742. Chairman. — Are you prepared to tell Local Governments that if 
they would inaugurate programmes of intensive anti-malarial work, we 
would be prepared to let them have supplies of quinine ait a specially low 
price. I presume that that -would not conflict with the Devolution Eules, 
and we should have the advantage of disposing of our large stocks at 
nothing more than book loss. 

Mr. Bajpai. — That depends entirely upon the sensitiveness of the * 
conscience of the Auditor General. If he thinks that the writing down of 
the pi ice of quinine is a form of indirect aid to Local Governments, he 
might hold that we are in conflict with the Devolution Eules. -On the 
other hand, if lie chooses to shut his eyes, we have no objection. 

Chairman. — But as a purely commercial proposition, in order to 
dispose of large stocks, it might be necessary to offer them attractive 
terms. 

Mr. Bajpai, — You can look at it from the purely financial point of 
view and say that we are losing so much by way of interest ; or you might 
look at it from the chemical point of view. Our experts say there is no 
depreciation in the quality of quinine by keeping. 

Mr. Burdov . — -There is I think one fatal objection. I considered that 
point very definitely when I was Financial Secretary. I think I am right 
in saying that we are bound to sell quinine to Local Governments at not 
lower than certain price. You have got a certain prescribed price. 
Consequently the difference between the price at which we pass on the 
quinine to Local Governments and the price at which the latter pass it 
on to other people would represent actually a subvention to provincial 
revenues. The prices are regulated by an agreement. That would intro- 
duce a new feature into the situation. The other objection, which I had 
to the proposal as Financial Secretary, was that it would not solve the 
public health problem of Local Governments if they took over a certain 
amount and started an intensive anti-malarial campaign wdiich was then 
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to stop. Unless the continuance of it was made permanent it might cause 
a- drain upon their own resources.' 

• Chairman. — That does not necessarily follow. If you get people into 
the quinine-consuming habit, they will very likely go on with it ; and in 
Ihe period when the Provincial Governments have a stock of cheap quinine 
at their disposal, they will be able to spend a certain amount of money on 
propaganda. That will help the sale of quinine and then they may find 
that the sale is so well established that such special propaganda and 
advertisement expenditure can be discontinued. Very often you can 
start the ball rolling by intensive efforts and then continue the sale on 
quite a profitable basis. 

Mr. Burdon, — One difficulty was the agreed price, and the other was 
the probability that the effort would not continue but would merely be a 
more or less artificial way ‘of getting rid of stocks temporarily. Actually, 
so far as the giving of a subvention to Provincial concerns is concerned, 

I may or may not require the sanction of the Secretary of State. There 
is no difficult}' about that. 

Chairman. — We could decide purely as a financial business to try to 
dispose of, sgy 20 per cent, of our stocks, at a cheaper price. Of course 
my primary interest in this question is from the public health point of view, 
hut even if you look at it from the purely financial point of view I think we 
should be quite justified in disposing of 20 per cent, of our stock at a 
cheaper price in order to create a demand for the balance, when we shall 
he able to recover the commercial price. I think Ave might ask Govern- 
ment to consider the matter again further and possibly to again circularise 
Provincial Governments about it. I hardly think we can expect the 
Pound Table Conference to consider a matter of this kind. 

Mr. Bajpai. — I do not think it Avas ever suggested that the Round 
Table Conference should consider a comparatively trhdal matter like this. 
We are all for helping provinces to the best of our ability. 

743. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudlmry. — In connection with the dis- 
appearance of bark, have you done anything about the verification of 
-•lock ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — The question has been referred to the Director of 
Commercial Audit, and he has informed us that when somebody is sent 
doAvn to Mungpoo to look into the question of the commercialisation of 
accounts, he will also try to find out Avhether there is any practical method 
of verifying the stock of bark. We asked the Director of the Botanical 
Survey Avhether he had anything to suggest, and he thought that the only 
practical method was the method of weighment and that that would 
involve really a considerable amount of loss of time. 

Mr. Campbell. — This question originated three years ago Avhen I 
stated that, as a result of my visit to Mungpoo, I was not satisfied Avith 
the stores accounts maintained up there. In the folloAving year an 
officer of mine drew up a system of commercial accounts for the factory 
at Mungpoo and one or two distributing centres in Calcutta. That system 
Avas duly approved by the Auditor General and sent to the Government 
of Bengal. They have had the complete system for two years. I heard 
unofficially that they have agreed to the introduction of commercial 
accounts at Mungpoo. I received instructions from the Government of 
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India three months ago to the effect that, when my staff would next visit 
Mungpoo either for the purpose of introducing, ouri system or for auditing 
accounts, that same staff should look into the question of the Government 
of India’s stocks at Mungpoo. I have written to the Government of 
Bengal asking them when they want their commercial system introduced. 
I suggested the 1st September this year, and I also asked them if they 
wanted any assistance from our branch in introducing the system. I have 
not yet received the reply. That was two months ago. 

744. Chairman . — You might remind them about this. There are two 
questions, that of introducing a proper commercial system of accounts 
and that of the actual verification of the stocks. Their settlement should 
be expedited in consultation with the Government of Bengal. I do not 
know whether the staff you send down to go into the accounting question 
will also help as regards the verification of the stocks. 

Mr. Campbell . — It is more from the side of accounting ; we cannot 
verify the stocks. I do not see how we are going to verify without, going 
through a very expensive process. In the past they used to mix up the 
Government of India bark with the Bengal Government bark, and at other 
stages in the process of production the charges might have beeii segregated. 

745. Mr. Scott . — Of course stocks are the most important part of a 
profit and loss account. I would very much like to suggest that an 
expert on stocks should go round and inspect all these stocks maintained 
by the Governments concerned. 

Mr. Campbell . — I wrote to all my officers and got their views as to 
the desirability of the provinces adopting the system of the Burma 
Government and the replies I got were very varied ; one thought it was 
a very good idea, and another thought it was no good whatever. As for 
my own opinion, I am afraid I take rather a negative view'. In Burma 
it has worked very well. There the majority of our commercial concerns 
are run by the Public Works Department. They have got two qualified 
stock-takers there. The arrangements ar,e proving very satisfactory but 
at miscellaneous depots of stores they might not work. 

Chairman. — Yes. I doubt if you could get a single individual with 
the necessary wide technical experience. Mr. Campbell’s view about that 
is rather negative. We might ask that Mr. Campbell -when he has got 
in all his reports from his officers, might prepare a note for us next year 
on that question. In certain eases it will work very well but where we 
have got a mass of miscellaneous undertakings, you would not be able- 
to find expert officers. 

Mr. Campbell . — 1 am arranging -with the Director of Industries or 
the Development Department that stocks should be verified by an in- 
dependent officer at every concern. The Industries Department may 
look after its own concerns and we can get the official in charge of one 
concern to verify the stocks of another concern where the stocks are 
pretty much the same. The same is the case wdth the Forest Department. 
We get one Divisional Forest Officer to cheek the stock of another Division. 
That is working quite satisfactorily. 
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Chairman . — It would be. interesting to us to have a general note on 
the stock-taking system and the methods of inspection. . 

Grant 51 — Archaeology. 

746. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury — Please see page 190, Sub- 
head E.. Why is there such a big saving under the head ‘ Library and 
Publications’? 

4 

. Mr. Bajpai. — As a matter of fact, I have already drawn the atten- 
tion of the D. G. A. to the fact that not only have there been savings this 
year but that savings have been occurring for the last 4 years, and 
he has promised to do his best to prevent this in future. Of course, the 
individual items explaining the savings are set out here in the note. I 
do not know if I can add anything to it, unless the Committee wants 
special information on any point. 

• Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — So there is still some room for 
improvement. 

, Mr, Bajpai. — As I said, the D. G. A. has promised to improve his 
budgeting if he ,can. 

Chairman. — The fact of the matter is that the Director General is 
probably better at his scientific job than at accounts. Anyhow, you have 
taken up this matter with him. 

Mr. Bajpai. — I have taken up the matter with him already. He 
has told me that instead of troubling him on the subject, we ought to go 
to the Press. Under the new system of adjusting accounts with the 
Central Press, the Archaeological Survey merely pays for all the work 
that is done for it ; and how much it has to pay out to the Press depends 
entirely upon the quantity of work which the Press are able to do. 
The D. G. A. has complained that the illustrations that are done at the 
Press are not rip to the mark and that therefore sometimes reports or 
monographs are not completed within the financial year during which 
provision to finance them is made. I propose to take that question up 
with the Department of Industries and see if anything can be done that 
aide. 

747. Mr. Scott. — In the case of a certain number of monuments you 
do not find any description of the building unless you buy a book costing 
about Bs. 15. That is very inconvenient to the public. 

Chairman. — You might make a note, Mr. Bajpai, that in the case 
of some of the . public monuments no historical description is available on 
the premises while in the case of others it is given on the notice board. 

Mr. Bajpai. — Certainly, but I may say that we do not protect all 
the monuments. In the ease of the protected monuments, We will draw 
the attention of the D. G. A. to Mr. Scott’s suggestion. 

t 

Grant 53 — Other Scientific Departments. 

4 

■ 748. Chairman. — There is ai note in the Auditor General’s letter.. 
Paragraph 41. “The; Committee may wish to . consider whether an 
account of receipts and expenditure of the Central Museum should be 
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appended to the Appropriation Account of this grant Have you 1 
anything to say about that ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — I was just going to mention that my recollection is 
that in 1924-25 the Public Accounts Committee recommended that the 
accounts of concerns which depended t mainly upon Government grants 
and which were properly audited and of which copies were submitted to 
the Government of India need not be exhibited in the report. We have 
no objection whatsoever to adopting' Auditor General’s recommendation 
subject, of course, to anything which the Trustees may have to say. The 
A. G. C. E. lias however pointed out in the report that the grant-in-aid 
is subject to Government audit and the receipts are also audited by the 
Accountant General, Bengal. 

749. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj. — Does the Indian Museum 
depend entirely upon the grant of the Government of India ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — Almost. I think they have an income of Es. 80 a year 
from the rent of a shop, otherwise they depend entirely upon the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

Mr. Das. — We ought to know something more in detail about the 
Indian Museum. C'ases in the Assembly have been mentioned showing 
that the Trustees have not treated the staff properly although they are 
paid by the Government of India. 

750. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhunj. — On page 202 it is said that 
the ‘ ‘ status of the servants ’ ’ is still under the consideration of the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands ". Have you not come 
to any decision yet ? Are they Government servants or servants of the 
Trustees ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — They are not Government servants. May I go into 
a point of detail which perhaps does not concern the Committee as a 
whole ? The whole trouble has arisen because of a gentleman who used 
to be the Superintendent of the Museum. He was, without the approval 
of the Government of India, and without the Government of India 
agreeing to shoulder the additional cost, given an increase of pay by the 
Trustees. For two years, I think, the Trustees met this increased salary 
from their own resources and, when their, resources were exhausted, they 
came up to the Government of India and said : “ ¥e want to continue 

this gentleman on the higher salary ”. The Government of India said 
that their arrangement with the trustees was that no increase in the 
salary of the staff was to be sanctioned without the prior approval of the 
Government of India, and that as this was not obtained in this case, the 
Government of India did not propose to bear the additional cost. Then this 
man was asked by the Trustees either to revert to the original lower pay 
or to retire. He refused to go back to his original lower pay and he 
sued the Trustees in the High Court and eventually, got a considerable 
sum as damages against the Museum. Towards this sum, as you will 
remember, Sir, we contributed Es. 2,500 the other day. Henee, the 
impression has gained ground that the Trustees dcT not treat their staff 
properly ; but the fact of the matter is that this is one isolated instance 
of a misunderstanding between the Trustees and their employees, other- 
wise the system works quite well. We give them a grant based upon the 
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actual expenditure of the staff, they pay the staff, and that is the end 
of it. 

751. Maulvi Abdul Maiin Chaudhury. — We are not concerned with- 

this particular instance. The report says : “ The general question of 

the financial responsibilities of Government towards the Indian Museum 
(including- status of the servants) is still under the consideration of the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands ”. 

Mr. Bajpai. — I do not understand that sentence myself. The general 
question of the responsibility of the Government is pretty well defined 
in the Act (Act X of 1910). An inquiry regarding the status of the 
staff was made, but the Trustees are not agreeable to any change being- 
made. 

752. Mr, Scott. — Does Government appoint the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — The management of this Museum is rather a curious 
amalgam. There are a number of sections in it, the majority of which are 
maintained by Government. For ihstanee, the Archaeological section is 
maintained by Government, the Anthropological section is maintained 
by Government, and so are a number of other sections. As for the co- 
ordination of management of all these sections as a whole, the mainten- ' 
ance of watchmen and so on, a body is necessary, the Board of Trustees 
was probably created. The Trustees maintain a small staff and the 
Government of India contribute towards that staff. 

753. Mr. Scott. — The Trustees maintain the staff and the Govern- 
ment pay a given lump sum. Therefore, the servants are under the 
Trustees. 

Mr. Bajpai— Yes ; but only that portion of the staff, which is 
responsible for the general management and care-taking of the Museum, 
is under the Trustees. 

Mr. Scott. — And the other staff are under Government ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — Yes, they are paid by the Government direct and not 
through the Trustees, c.g., the Botanical Survey, the Superintendent of 
the Archaeological Section and so on. 

Mr. Scott. — That must lead to some sort of confusion. 

754. Chairman. — This sentence in the report was written probably 
at the time when the particular case about which you told us was under 
discussion and you then, as you said, did try to correspond with the 
Trustees with a view to arriving at some clear understanding to prevent 
a case of that kind occurring again. 

Mr. Bajpai. — That was one point, and the other point of the refer- 
ence to the Trustees was whether they were prepared to let the staff, for 
which we make a grant now, be entertained by Government direct. They 
replied that they saw no reason why this should be done. 

755. Chairman. — What is the state of affairs now ? Would it be 
possible for a similar case to occur again ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — I should say that as they have had to pay something 
like Rs. 9,000 out of their slender means, the Museum Trustees will think 
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twice before they incur a liability of this kind without' prior reference 
to the Government of India. 

Mr. Burdon. — The Accountant General of Bengal is one of the 
Trustees and 1 wrote to him in connection with that ease and he told me 
that he is always consulted whenever anything of financial importance 
is under consideration. 1 have told him to be particularly watchful 
because of this case in the past. 

756. Mr. Das. — Are the Trustees All- India men or they are simply 
Bengal men ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — The Director of the Geological Survey and the D. G. A. 
are All-India men. 

757. Chairman . — Do you consider the position to be now satisfactory ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — Personally, if you ask my own opinion — it is not the 
view of the Department — , I would much rather prefer that the whole 
administration of the Museum were under Government agency. But 
that would involve the disappearance of the Trustees and it is very 
doubtful as to whether public opinion would be altogether favourable to 
that. 

758. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Has not the time now arrived 
when the question of overhauling the whole machinery be considered ? 
Also should we not now take up the question of the amendment of the 
Act of 1910 and the removal of the Museum from Calcutta to Delhi ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — You cannot do that, I am afraid. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — When the new constitution of India 
comes into operation, the constitution of the Museum will also be altered 
in some way 1 

759. Chairman. — We do not wish to suggest any drastic change in 
the organisation but there is an opinion that a definite convention ought 
to be established whereby the terms of service and other conditions of 
employment should be subject to approval by the Government. 

Mr. Bajpai.— Yes. Section 13 of the Act is clear on the point. 

Chairman. — We have a case before us where they have increased 
the pay of a particular man to a scale which the Government of India 
did not think was suitable for them. 

Mr. Bajpai. — We simply asked the Trustees whether they would be 
prepared to consider an amendment of section 13 which -would bring these 
employees directly under Government. Their reply was that while they 
were subject to the disciplinary control of the Trustees, they were already 
exactly on the same footing as the Government servants and that, there- 
fore, there was no justification for making a change. 

760. Mr. Peck. — The point that I wish to raise is that last year 
certain charges were shown in the accounts under A (1) “ Pay of 
Establishment ”. If you will look at the accounts this year you will see 
that there is no such head, and the charges which -were last year shown 
under A (1) are shown under A (2). I think there must be significance 
about that. 
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Mr. Bajpai. — The fact of the matter really was that we decided to 
show the whole thing as a lump grant. 

761. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — Have you got any representative 
of the Government of India on the Board of Trustees ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — Yes. We have the Director of the 'Geological Survey, 
the Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthropological sections and 
the Director General of Archaeology. Then one person is to he nominated 
by the Governor General in Council. This, I think is our Keeper of 
Records. 

762. Mr. Das. — And how many representatives are there of the 
Bengal Government ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — Three persons are to be nominated by the Governor of 
Bengal. ' . 

763. MauLvi Muhammad Yakub. — Is there no representative of the 
Legislative Assembly ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — The Legislative Assembly was then the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — This Act is now out of date and it 
ought to be amended. (Laughter.) 

Chairman. — -We may now go back to the question as to whether the 
accounts and receipts of the Central 'Museum should be appended to the 
Appropriation Account of this Grant. In view of the interest taken in 
this particular Grant and notwithstanding the earlier decision, I think 
it is desirable that an account of receipts and expenditure of the Central 
Museum should be appended to the Appropriation Account that would 
bring the details of the Museum definitely before the Members of this 
Committee every year. 

764. Mr. Das. — May I suggest a recommendation, namely, that as 
the Act was passed in 1910, it is necessary that there should a reorganisa- 
tion of the Trustees ? 

Chairman. — I have no objection to putting in that recommendation. 
We might say that after the forthcoming constitutional revision it is one 
of the points which ought to be considered. 

765. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, — What is the ground on which 
we are suggesting this revision ? Is it only because it was passed in 1910 ? 

Chairman. — There have been so many changes since then. For - 
instance, the creation of a Central Legislative Assembly in its present 
form has altered the position. Anyhow, I do not think we are committing 
ourselves to anything very dangerous. 

Grant ,65 — Miscellaneous Departments. 

766. Mr. Das. — With regard to the Imperial Library, you are keeping 
it an all-India question. There is no question of handing it over to the 
Bengal Government. 

Mr. Bajpai — There is no question of that. 
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767. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Page 252, A.-3. “ A sum of 
Rs. 1,200 was reported by the Librarian for surrender on the 12th March 
1929, but it was not accepted by the Government of India ”. What does 
that mean ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — It was too late. 

768. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — I want to ask a question on 

page 252, A.-3. “ The Persian manuscript, ‘ Tarikh-i-IIerat ’ for which 

a sum of Rs. 3,700 was provided in the estimates was not published ”. 

Mr. Bajpai. — it was probably not completed that year. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — It was published after that ? 

Mr. Bajpai. — .1 could not say whether it has been published. 

Chairman. — Yon might ascertain and let the Maulvi Sahib know 
later. 


Evidence taken at the tenth meeting of the Public Accounts Committed 
held on Saturday, the 5th July 1930, at 10-30 A.M. 

Present : 

The Ilon’ble Sir George Schuster, Chairman. 

Mr. B. Das. 

Haji Cliowdlmry Muhammad Ismail Kiian. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott. 

Mr.'E. Burdon, Auditor General. 

Mr. G. Kaula, Controller of Civil Accounts. 

Present during the examination of the Appropriation Accounts relating to 

the Home Department only : 

The Ilon’ble Sir Arthur McWatters, Financial Secretary. 

Mr. L. J. Peck:, Accountant General, Central Revenues. 

Mr. D. C. Campbell, Director of Commercial Audit. 

Mr. C. Y. S. Rao, Officer on Special Duty. 

Mr. C. W. Gwynne, Joint Secretary. Home J 

Department. I, Witnesses. 

Mr. W. H. Lewis, Secretary, Reforms Office. J 
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Present during the consideration of the Proceedings of the Military 

Accounts Committee. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Arthur McWatters, Financial Secretary. 

Mr. A. C. Gupta, Director of Army Audit. 

Mr. A. Macleod, Financial Adviser, Military "} 

Finance. 

Lieut. -Colonel S. G. V. Ellis, Military Ac- L 

eountant General. ‘ f Witnesses. 

Mr. H. L. Livingstone, Deputy Financial I 
Adviser, Military Finance. J 

Present during the examination of the Appropriation Accounts relating 

to the Finance Department only : 

Mr. L. J. Peck, Accountant General. Central Revenues. 

Mr. D. C. Campbell, Director of Commercial Audit. 

Mr. C. V. S. Rao, Officer on Special Duty. 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur McWatters, Financial Secretary, Witness. 

769. Chairman. — Appendix II, item 8. 1 think we had to accept the 
reasons given. Have any members of the Committee any questions to ask 
on the reasons given in Appendix VII ? 

Mr. Das. — It says here, “ In these circumstances the Government of 
India agree with the Chief Commissioner that it would not be possible 
to exhibit separately the cost of the Moplah villages.’ 5 It means the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Home Department ? 

Chairman. — It went to the Finance Department and we had to 
accept the reasons. 

Mr. Das. — Then we accept. 

111). 'Chairman. — There is one item in Appendix IX which affects the 
Home Department, — item 3, Purchase of a’ loud speaker apparatus. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yalcuh. — It was in connection with the opening 
of the new Assembly, building in New Delhi. 

Mr. Burdon. — It will rapidly cease to be a new service, the installa- 
tion of these loud speakers. 

Chairman. — The Legislature have approved the expenditure of a cer- 
tain sum on the opening ceremony and I do not think that it is unreason- 
able to say that that might have been taken to include the purchase of an 
apparatus for making a speech properly heard by the gathering. The 
proper test, I think, as regards a new service is this. Are we withholding 
information that ought to have been before the Assembly when applying 
for the grant ? Has the Assembly been deceived ? I do not think that 
in this case it could possibly be said that there has been any substantial 
concealment or misrepresentation of the purpose of the expenditure to the 
Assembly. 

771. Mr. Burdon. — Item 55. The scheme is now before the Finance 
Department and it is simply a question of finding funds. 
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Mr. Gwynne. — We are very anxious to have it established. We re- 
commended it last year and we pressed it before this Committee last year. 
We consider that it is the only way to protect the Andamans budget against 
these annual excesses vdiich are so much criticised and which we cannot 
really defend. They do exist. 

Mr. C. V. 8. Rao.— The whole question is connected with the bigger 
question of opening separate pay and accounts offices for small Administra- 
tions like Baluchistan. As a matter of fact, as you remember, Sir, we 
opened a separate office for the North-West Frontier Province. 

Chairman. — Speaking as Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee 
I should like the Committee to recommend that this be established as soon 
as possible. As Finance Member, I should like to add “ subject to finan- 
cial considerations 

i 

772. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. — What was the result of the experi- 
ment in the North-West Frontier Province ? 

Mr. C. V. S. Rao. — It was successful. 

Chairman. — I think this Committee ought to make the recommenda- 
tion, leaving it to the Finance Department to take the responsibility for 
turning it down, if necessary. This also disposes of item 26 in Appendix 
III. 

773. Chairman. — Now we come to item 25, Appendix III. Is there 
anything important with regard to the S.S. “ Maharaja ” ? 

Mr. Campbell. — Yes, Sir. It is rather important. Not only the 
S.S. “ Maharaja ” but several other ships make frequent voyages to' the 
Andamans, and apparently I know that the accounts could be presented 
in a far more clear manner than in the past. The Government have agreed 
to include the S.S. “ Maharaja ” in the list of concerns that we should 
take up. We made four reports and I think the S.S. “ Maharaja ” came 
up in the shipping department report. There were various motor launches 
which also came under the shipping department report. We are actually 
taking up the audit of all these concerns in September next. 

774. Chairman. — Have the recommendations of that report been 
accepted ? 

Mr. Gwynne. — Yes, generally. 

Grant 28 — Executive Council. 

775. Mr. Das. — Page 118, Sub-head A. It is mentioned that a sum of 
.Rs. 285 due to the pay of the late Law Member was not drawn. Was it 
sent to his heirs afterwards ? 

Mr. C. V. 8. Rao. — I will enquire into it and if it has not been sent, 
I will intimate to his heirs. 

Grant 31 — Home Department. 

776. Mr. Das. — As regards secret service contingencies, does the Ac- 
countant General obtain a certificate from the Home Department, just as 
the Home Auditor gets from the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. Bur don . — ’Exactly the same procedure is applied by the Govern- 
ment of India as by the Secretary of State. That is to say, the adminis- 
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trative audit is conducted by the principal Secretary in charge of the 
department and he gives a certificate to the Auditor. I do not think 
detailed rules have actually been formulated yet, but the point of principle 
has been settled in consultation with the Secretary of State. The system 
of audit was agreed between the Finance Department and the late Auditor 
General when I was Financial Secretary. It has now been approved by 
two Auditors General. 

Grant 32 — Public Service Commission. 

777. Chairman. — The Auditor General says that “ the increase in ex- 
penditure (Its. 4,597) under sub-head C (page 126 of the Report) is res- 
ponsible for the excess of Rs. 3,898 over the' total grant ”. 

Mr. C. V. S. Bao. — The Accounts Officer gave timely warning to the 
Public Service Commission stating that there would be an excess to the 
extent of about Rs. 11,000 under this head and suggested the provision of 
additional funds. 

Mr. Gwynne. — The Public Service Commission anticipated a saving. 

Mr. C. V. 8. Bao. — It is only in February and March that there is a 
rush of expenditure, so that as soon as it came to the notice of the Pay and 
Accounts Officer about the 20th February, he immediately brought it to 
the notice of the Public Service Commission. 

Mr. G wynne. — It came to the notice of the Home Department only . 
towards The end of March, and it was then rather late. 

778. Mr. Bur don. — There is no good of having a Pay and Accounts 
Officer if his advice is not followed in these matters. Before making a 
surrender, you must get the concurrence of the Pay and Accounts Officer. 

Chairman. — The Committee should record in the first place that- 
surrenders should not be made without getting the definite advice, of the 
Accounts Officer and secondly that towards the end of the financial year we 
should specially ask them not to sit on- things of this kind. 

779. Mr. Das. — Under C, I find that the touring expenses of the Mem- 
bers of Public Service Commission are non-voted, while the touring 
expenses of Executive Councillors are voted ? 

Mr. C. V. 8. Bao. — You have got both voted and non-voted, and the 
non-voted provision refers to officers whose pay is non-voted. 

Mr. Bunion. — That is the travelling allowance of people whose 
pay is non-voted. Executive Councillors do not draw any travelling 
allowance. 

* Chairman . — Yes. That is a curious situation. 

Mr. Bunion. — A fact. 

780. Mr. Das. — Does the salary of Indian Members who are recruited 
from the services become non-voted when they become Members of Public 
Service Commission ? 

Mr. G wynne . — Yes. The whole pay of' officers is non-voted. The pay 
of the establishment is voted. 

Mr. Bur don. — Under what order ? 
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Sir Arthur McWatters. — Because the former are appointed by the 
Secretary of State. 

781. Mr. Das. — Under E, it is said that the cost of electric energy 
consumed at Metcalfe House could not be estimated beforehand. 

Chairman. — Is it impossible to make an accurate estimate ? ' Was there 
any new basis of charging ? 

Mr. Ounjnne. — I do not think so. It was on the same basis as before. 

Chairman. — I think their attention might be drawn to that. It 
should have been* possible to estimate the expenditure more accurately 
before the close of the year. 

Grant 44 — Police. 

782. Mr. Das. — On page 154 under D, the comment of the Accountant 
General is, ££ A sum of Rs. 4,600 was earmarked for meeting the arrear 
leave salaries and the amount would have been reappropriated if orders 
of the Government of India, Finance Department, to debit this subhead 
had been received before the close of the year ”. I think the particular 
department had the power to reappropriate from different subheads. 

Mr. C. V. S. Rao . — This is a question of reallocation of salaries of a 
number of officers who were serving in the United Provinces and realloca- 
tion resulted in an adjustment of 5 to 6 lakhs. The principle of re- 
allocation had to be accepted by the Finance Department and the Auditor 
General. The question was under consideration for some time but it could 
not be decided within the year. 

Grant 78 — Andamans and Nicobar Islands. 

783. Chairman. — As regards the question of overbudgeting under this 
head, I suppose, the answer is that you hope soon to get a separate audit 
office which will improve the estimation in these cases ? 

Mr. Gwynne . — There is no doubt that the estimates have been rather 
high. When the estimates came before us in December, we could cut them 
down by about 3 lakhs without any difficulty. I think if you have a Pay 
and Accounts Officer, we can have much more accurate budgets than 
that. 

Mr. Bunion . — T am quite sure that that is the only way in which we can 
get improvement. There is the Chief Commissioner for the Andamans 
with only the help of a Treasury Officer on the spot. 

Mr. C. V i S. Rao. — There is only a Head Accountant in the Treasury 
and nobody else knew the explanation of the Fundamental Rules or the 
procedure or classification or adjustment. The Andamans accounts are 
particularly complicated. There are numerous iuter-departmental adjust- 
ments. 

Mr. Peck . — The number of telegrams that we get from there is out of 
all proportion to the number of telegrams which we get from other Admin- 
istrations, many nf them asking questions which are hard to understand 
in a telegraphic form and very hard to answer, whereas people nearer would 
write and get an answer in a reasonable time by letter. There is very 
much handicap in that way. 
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784. Chairman. — I should certainly think that the Andamans which 
is spending’ a good deal on the development of these various undertakings 
ought to pay special attention to accounts. 

Mr. Burdon. — Mr. Campbell will look into these things. 

Mr. Campbell. — The Commercial audit branch is going to take up so 
many commercial accounts that it might he possible to put as Accounts 
Officer a man who has been trained in commercial audit work and he may 
supervise the whole field. This would save me my sending the staff from 
Rangoon twice a year. As it is they go for two months in September and 
October. 

Chairman. — We really ought to have a man with general intelligence, 
who will be not merely an Accounts officer but who will keep an eye as to 
how the administration is going from the point of view of accounts. 

Mr. Campbell. — We will have a Government accounts man trained on 
both sides. 

785. Mr. Das. — I suppose next year your officer will sign the commer- 
cial accounts ? 

Mr. Campbell. — There are only the Forest accounts there. My officer 
went over there officially for investigation and not for audit work at all, 
and he did the test audit of the Forests. 

Mr. Das. — Since you say that next year the accounts will be certified 
by your department, I don’t think we need go into the details now. 

Military Accounts. 

786. Chairman. — Para. 23 of the Military Accounts Committee’s Pro- 

ceedings. I would like to ask you to give some information to the Com- 
mitree about the possibility of supplying in a supplementary statement, 
the sort of information mentioned in para. 4 of the Auditor General’s 
letl er. \ 

Mr. Macleod. — We have taken the programme of expenditure. We 
have taken each item and we have made out a statement showing in each 
of the years of the stabilised budget how much was allotted for each item 
and how much was spent and we have totalled up the allotments and 
• expenditure up to and including the current year. We have estimated 
what amount remains to be provided to complete each item and the total 
of these gives us the balance required to complete the programme. But 
the trouble is that owing to the impossibility of compiling expenditure on 
these special measures separately, these statements include a large amount 
of estimation which makes an audit cheek difficult. 

787. Mr. Das. — I should like to know something about the “ limits and 
conditions postulated ”, mentioned in clause (c) of this paragraph. 

Chairman. — This refers to what should be the normal standing charges 
of the Army apart from the special re-equipment programme. 

Mr. Burdon. — Mr. Das will find that on the first page of Mr. Macleod’s 
Appropriation Accounts. It is given in great detail in paragraphs 1 — 4. 

78S. Mr. Das. — I am not referring to the mechanisation and other 
ipecial points. You have reduced certain heads to get this surplus money. 
But the allotment has not increased-. It has decreased every year. 
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Mr. Macleod. — That is the trouble. You cannot in the accounts 
separate the expenditure on the special measures from the accounts on 
your ordinary standing charges. There are no special heads of account 
relating to the programme. Any one head may be charged in any year 
with expenditure both against the programme and against the ordinary 
standing charges. 

Hi r. BiP'don. — A conspicuous example being the mechanical transport 
vehicles. Some may relate to the programme and some may relate to the 
existing mechanical transport service. 

Mr. Macleod. — By maintaining these statements we try to calculate 
as closely as possible by estimation, not by extracting information solely 
from the accounts, what amount is expended on the special programme 
and the balance is the expenditure on the standing charges. And if there 
is more money available for the programme in any year that means that 
your standing charges have gone down. 

789. Mr, Das. — How are we to know how much it has gone down every 
year ? 

Mr. Bur don. — That is a problem of detailed accounting for which we 
have to make special arrangements. The purpose of suggesting that 
siich arrangements should be made is contained in this paragraph of my 
letter. That is why that paragraph was written. 

790. Chairman. — I do not know whether it appears anywhere in your 
report what were your normal standing charges in 1929-30 ’? 

Mr. Macleod. — About Its. 53 crores. 

791. Mr. Scott. — This paragraph 4 at page 3 would lead one to believe 
that it was 51 crores, as 2 crores were saved. 

Mr. Macleod. — In 1929-30 w 7 e were able to allot 1 crore and 80 lakhs 
for new demands. The demands for the standing charges were 53,20. 
Taking these two years the normal standing charges were reduced from 
about 54 crores to 53.20. 

792. Mr. Das. — The Innes Committee recommended that the number 
of officers at the Army Headquarters should be reduced but I find that 
the number of officers has been increased. -Seven officers were to ' be 
reduced but Mr. Brayne said last year that the cases of two officers are to 
be considered. Now I find imthe Report of the Director of Army Audit 
that the number of officers has gone up owing to mechanisation. 

Mr. Macleod. — There is a complete report about the action taken on 
the recommendations of the Innes Committee. 

793. Mr. Das. — I was not going so much into the details. I was try- 
ing to ascertain from' you how it is affecting this arrangement for the 
stabilisation, so that at the end of 4 or 5 years we can see the improve- 
ment of mechanisation and at the same time we can see that a certain 
reduction has happened under detailed heads. 

Mr. Bur don. — That can only be arranged for by a detailed process 
of accounting which will not be an altogether easy thing to devise. The 
details have to be worked out. 
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794. Mr. Das. — Mr. Macleod, what is your view about that remark of 
Mr. Burdon ? 

Mr. Macleod. — We cannot get rid of estimation altogether. It is a 
question of reducing that to a minimum and allowing the audit authorities 
an opportunity of checking our method of estimation. 

Mr. Bar don. — And of suggesting means by which the effect of estima- 
tion can be reduced to a minimum. There are a number of things that 
might be done. The military authorities, I take it, are keeping a record of 
a particular measure. To accomplish that measure it may be necessary 
to place orders for all sorts and varieties of stores. But an attempt should 
be made in the record of the measure to link up the indents actually sent 
out in respect of stores’ in connection with that measure. That sort of 
thing can be done,, and if you cannot link it up with the actual entries in 
the compiled accounts, at any rate you ought to be able to link it up 
with the indents. In some places you will be able to give the actual 
accounts figures. 

Mr. Macleod. — The indent of course is an estimated figure unless it 
can be connected up with the compiled accounts. 

Mr. Kaula. — To a large extent it can be. 

Chairman. — I really wanted to bring out for the information of the 
Committee that in this paragraph 4 of his letter the Auditor-General has 
made suggestions which exactly fit in with my own requirements as the 
officer responsible for the general financial control and I think the Auditor- 
General has given great help to me in giving what I want to achieve. 

I think the Committee can be satisfied with that general statement. 

795. Mr. Das. — I have seen Annexure A to the Military Accounts Com- 
mittee's Proceedings. But Mr. Brayne told us last year that the question 
of the abolition of two posts was being considered at the Army Head- 
quarters. I do not find anything here. 

Mr. Macleod. — Orders have now been passed on every recommenda- 
tion. I think one of them is item No. 8. 

' Mr. Burdon. — Also item No. 12. 

796. Mr. Das. — At page 383 of last, year’s Evidence Volume, you 
find that Mr. Brayne mentioned the report of Mr. Heseltine. 

Mr. Macleod. — That is the last item, item No. 25. 

Mr. Burdon. — And you will find it in paragraph 3 of the Military 
Accounts Committee’s Proceedings. 

797. Mr. Das . — So Mr. Heseltine recommended only the reduction of 
the clerical staff ? 

Mr. Burdon. — That was what was suggested. Sir Charles Innes, 
Mr. dukes and I came to the conclusion that it was perfectly impossible 
for us to attempt to do any detailed examination of the branches of the 
Army Headquarters and we also discovered by experience the futility 
of suggesting a drastic cut of 10 or 20 per cent. So we suggested that 
Mr. Heseltine as the establishment expert should go and sit iu the office 
as he had done in the Railway offices all over India and see the amount 
of work a clerk has to do and the amount of work he ought to be doing 
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’ and to modify the establishment accordingly. Mr. Heseltine was only- 
available for a very short time and his work was carried on by Mr. 
Macdonald who was equally efficient in the same line and he succeeded in 
getting economies, — not merely recommending them but getting the 
economies agreed to and accepted, — to the extent of 3^ lakhs a year. I 
think that is a very satisfactory result. * 

798. Mr. Das. — That is a distinct economy. But are you dismissing 
these men or putting them into other departments ? 

Mr. Macleod. — In so far as the European clerks are concerned who are 
still in military service, they reverted to their units. 

799. Mr. Das. — .And what about the Indian clerks ? 

Mr. Madeorl . — I am not prepared to say definitely but I do not think 
any one has been discharged. The reason why we have not worked up to 
the limit is that we are still carrying a number of supernumeraries who 
are to be absorbed as vacancies occur. 

800. Mr. Das. — Last year we understood that, while Mr. Brayne was 
the Financial Adviser, you carried on some special researches and investi- 
gations about the stabilised budget. May I know some of the conclusions 
you reached and their general effect on military finance ? 

Mr. Macleod. — In Appendix C of the Appropriation Accounts I have 
given a list of the more important economies which were effected in the 
first year of the stabilised budget. 

801. Mr Das. — Was that done as a result of the Special^ investigations 
you carried out ? 

Mr. M ached. — No ; as a result of the determination of the military 
authorities to reduce their expenditure. The essence of the economy 
scheme was that it was to be an effort by the Army to reduce expenditure 
to enable them to carry out their programme of expenditure. I advised 
some things, other people advised other things. A special committee was 
formed at Army Headquarters. They received hundreds of recommenda- 
tions. They were all gone into and some were accepted and some re- 
jected. This Appendix C gives a list of the more important, ones that 
wore accepied. 

802. Mr. Das. — Do you accept the recommendation contained in para- 
graph 28 of the Military Accounts Committee’s Proceedings ? 

Mr. Macleod . — Yes. It is important from every point of view to 
know as exactly os possible what the expenditure on the programme is. 

S03. Mr. Das — Does the Army Council accept the same view as recom- 
mended here ? 

Mr. Met -A cod . — Yes. They are as much interested in it as anyone 

else. 

801. Mr. Das . — Shall we see the effect of these recommendations in 
the accounts of 1929-30 ? 

Mr Gvpta. — No. 

805. Chairman. — On the question of receipts dealt with by the Auditor- 
General in the last sub-paragraph of paragraph 4 of his letter, do you 
agree with the view of the Auditor- General ? 
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- Mr. Macleod . — Yes. 

806. Chairman. — Will you give these receipts in future ? 

Mr. Macleod. — Yes. 

807. Mr. Das. — I think these receipts are compiled at the Army Head- 
quarters and are not kept department by department under particular 
heads ? 

Mr. Macleod. — These receipts are compiled under each of the main 
heads. 

808. Chairman. — Then we turn to the next important point which is 
given in sub-clause ( vi) of paragraph 5 of the Auditor-General’s letter, 
regarding the improvement of trading accounts. It is dealt with in para- 
graph 12 of the Military Accounts Committee’s Proceedings. I think that 
fs all. We can only approve that proposal for a joint examination and I 
do not think there is anything more to he said about that. 

Mr. Burdon. — There is nothing more to be said about that. The thing 
will be got ready and the result will be reported in full detail and in fact 
any change in 'the system will probably be put before the Public Accounts 
Committee. 

809. Chairman. — We have noted the general improvement referred to 
by the Auditor-General in paragraph 31 of his letter, and I suppose we can 
adopt the general recommendations of the special committee. I see that 
the special committee in referring to that last paragraph of the Auditor- 
General’s letter said : 

<£ They considered, however, that there was room for improvement 
in the direction of closer and more correct estimating in the 
light of the instances cited in paragraph 7 of the Auditor- 
General’s letter.” 

Mr. Burdon. — I had not noticed it before but I should have preferred 
a reference to paragraph 8 to be added, if not substituted, because it is in 
paragraph 8 of my letter that I bring to notice the inaccuracies in the Home 
Estimates which I think are really rather bad. There are some figures on 
page 10 of the Appropriation Accounts which are rather interesting, relat- 
ing to the maintenance of the graves of soldiers of the Indian Expeditionary 
Forces. There is an excess of £15,300. I understand that no appropriation 
was mode at all for that. It seems to be most extraordinary that that 
liability should not have been known. I say 'in my letter : “ I do not 
attach so much importance to the variations relating to expenditure on the 
purchase of stores. The special circumstances of the year and of the 
stabilised budget are probably a sufficient explanation of these. On the 
other hand, is it really conceivable that there should be such large 
differences between estimates and actuals in the case of the other items, 
most of which are ordinary charges which recur from year to year ? In 
certain cases the charges must be to a large extent complementary to 
other charges incurred in India and it would seem to be worth while con- 
sidering whether greater accuracy could not be attained by the two esti- 
mating-authorities working in closer conjunction and attempting to arrive 
at a joint agreed result ”. You will see from para. 30 oE the Committee’s 
Proceedings that the Auditor-General’s comment should be brought to the 
notice of the Secretary of State. 
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810. Chairman. — I do not know whether it is too late now to add 
some special reference to this in paragraph 59. 

Mr. Kaulu. — If Sir Arthur has no objection, this might be done. 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — I have no objection. 

811. Mr. Scott. — Are not the accounts of the Army Ordnance and 
Clothing Factories kept in Calcutta ? 

Mr. Gupta. — Yes. 

832. Mr. Scott. — Would any part of those accounts be debited to each 
factory ? I mean the cost of the clerical staff and the Accounts Depart- 
ment '■! 

Mr. Campbell. — No, it is not. 

813. Mr. Scott. — Don’t you think it ought to be ? 

Mr. Campbell. — The question is under discussion at the present 
moment. It has been advocated in some of the Audit Reports. At present 
the matter is in the hands of the Master General of Ordnance. 

Mr. Scott . — These factories are run by the headquarters at Simla, but- 
part of theii cost ought to be debited to these factories as overhead 
charges because they act as Directors. 

Chairman. — The costs now given do not represent the true cost of 
producing the articles because first, nothing is included in the accounts 
for audit charges, and secondly, nothing is included for overhead charges 
or the services rendered by the supervising staff or what -we might call 
the “ Board of Directors ” who sit up here in Simla. 

Col. Ellis. — It is a very difficult matter to get our factories exactly on 
commercial lines. 

814. Mr. Scott. — Your factories compete with commercial concerns. 
They say they can produce articles very much cheaper. 

Col. Ellis. — These factories exist among other things for the production 
of ’a lot of things connected with preparation of war. 

- 815. Mr Scott. — I mean only a proportion of the salaries of the staff. 

Col. Ellis. — I think that would be possible but it would be a com- 
paratively small proportion of the cost up here. 

816. Mr. Scott. — If it is done, that would make a difference between 
the profit and loss ? 

Chairman. — 1 sympathise with your point of view but we have to look 
at this from a slightly different angle. In deciding whether it pays the 
Army better to produce these articles themselves or to buy them from 
private firms, the question is of the additional cost the Army has to incur 
in order to produce those articles. For example, although a good deal of 
work is done up here in the way of supervision, nevertheless, even if that' 
supervision were not done, a great number of the senior officers would still 
be required and the expenditure here would have to be incurred in any 
case. The supervision in such a case cannot be said to involve any definite 
additional charge. 

Col. Ellis . — Might I give an example ? Take the case of the ammuni- 
tion factory. Even if the army had sufficient ammunition in-stock to carry 
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them through one year, we are still obliged to manufacture ammunitiou, 
because we eanuot let our expert labour go. We have got to oe prepared 
if war broke out to produce an enormous amount of ammunition. We 
must have our people on the spot. Although we might not require to 
manufacture one round of ammunition during a particular year in peace 
‘time, we cannot let our staff go. This would not happen in the case of 
a commercial firm. 

Chairman. — Having all the organisation which you must keep up for 
the manufacture of ammunition stores, which you could not entrust to 
private firms, it enables you to produce other stores very much cheaper 
than if you had to start independent new undertakings for the purpose. 
That is a point that must be considered. 

817. Mr. Das. — Mr. Barr told us last year that in the case of these 
undertakings by the army, the overhead charges will be much heavier than 
in the case of ordinary civil commercial concerns. Does your investigation 
bear that out, Mr. Campbell ? 

Mr. Campbell. — It depends very much on the size of the commercial 
concern. I cannot express any definite opinion that the overhead charges 
are higher in these factories than in an ordinary commercial undertaking. 

. Mr. Bunion. — That might be true as a broad and general proposition. 
If you carry these arguments to the extreme you might take the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ’s pay as part of the overhead charges. There should be 
a limit some where. The difficulty is to know where to draw the line. 

Col. Ellis. — There is also the question of profit. The army is not a 
dividend-producing concern. 

Chairman. — I think we have ventilated the subject sufficiently. If 
a question came up of starting some new concern you might have to take 
all these factors into account. The matter is being considered in the way 
that Mr. Burden has suggested. 

818. Mr. Das. — I have got to ask one more question about the patron- 
age given by the Army to the Indian Stores Department. Last year 
Mr. Brayne gave us a statement which has been embodied in the Report 
of the Public Accounts Committee. Have you got any figures for 1929- 
30 ? May I also know what is your policy towards the Indian Stores 
Department at present ? 

Mr. MacLeod. — It is mentioned in the Military Accounts Co mm ittee’s 
Proceedings. It has been arranged that the Director of Contracts who 
controls the purchases at Army Headquarters, must confer once a month 
with a representative of the Indian Stores Department. If in any ease it 
can be shown that the Indian Stores Department can supply an article at 
a price lower than the price offered to the Director of Contracts, he buys 
that article through the Indian Stores Department. 

819. Mr. Das. — I would suggest that when we examine the representa- 

tive of the Stores Department we might also ask the representative of the 
Army Department to come. I would ask Mr. Maeleod to srive us the 
figure for 1929-30 ? S 

Chairman. — Could you send us that figure ? I take it it would not 
be an audited figure yet ? 
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Mr. Macleod. — It would be a figure on the same lines as the one which 
Mr. Brayne gave last >ear. 

Chairman. — We want to get the complete figure, the total value of all 
the indents. 

Mr. Macleod. — -Yes. I could send that. 

820. Mr. Bur don. — Are we going to examine a representative of the 
Indian Stores Department ? 

Chairman. — Yes, but that cannot be till after the session. I trust 
Mr. Pitkeathly who is ill will be able to come. 

Mr. Bur don. — I think it might be arranged that the Master General 
of Ordnance and the Director of Contracts should be present at the meet- 
ing with the Indian Stores Department. 

Mi. Das . — Mr. Parsons also wanted to be present. 

Mr. Burden . — Each department has been saying that it could buy 
cheaper than the other and it -would be an advantage to discuss the whole 
question together. 

Chaii man. — I understood that the conflict no longer existed and that 
there was now agreement on these points. We shall arrange for all the 
purchasing departments to come along with the Indian Stores Department 
so that they can face each other. Mr. Macleod will also be present. 

Grant 20. — Stamps. 

821. Chairman. — There weve large savings in the Stamps grant. 

Sir Arthur Mc W alters. — This is an unusual head because during all 
these years of discrepancies in the estimates, it lias been a period of works 
construction. They were building the new. Central Stamps Store at the 
Security Printing Office and that construction has now come to an end. 
So far as the estimates -were disturbed by capital construction being mixed 
up wntli it, that particular element has now disappeared. That is one 
general comment covering the whole of the years mentioned in para. 19. 
In point of fact in 1927-28 it was this element of construction which threw 
estimates out for that year. It w r as because a number of bills remained 
unpaid owing to disputes with contractors. There is one particular ex- 
planation of the very large discrepancies in 1928-29 under H on page 90. 
The share which was transferable to the Central Stamps Store was ad- 
justed by mistake in the year 1927-28 instead of, as had been anticipated, 
in the Budget in the year 1928-29. The position is that the accounts of 
the year are not finally closed until six months or so after the end of the 
year and in July 1928, after the close of 1927-28, the office of the Master, 
Security Printing, made a mistake. They instructed the Acctt. General 
to make this transfer but unfortunately they asked for it to be made in the 
year 1927-28, and as the accounts were still open, the transfer was made 
in that yeai. They discovered the mistake shortly afterwards. Then it 
was too late. That one item practically explains the whole of the saving 
under this head in that year. That will not occur again because the con- 
struction is finished. ' 

Chairman — That is a reasonable explanation. 
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Grant 25. —Interest on Ordinary Debt. 

822. Chairman. — Auditor General’s comment,, para. 8 (1). 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — It is not absolutely easy 'to estimate in feiie 
Budget the exact amount of interest debitable to Railways. 

823. Mr. Das. — The interest varies from year to year, or is it the 
same ? 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — It is roughly speaking adjusted according 
to the rate at which you have been borrowing. It varies every year. 

Chair mum. — It is averaged up every year. 

Grant 26. — Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations. 

82-1. Chairman. — What about the next grant (Interest on Miscellane- 
ous Obligations) ? 

Sir Arthur McWatters . — This and several others to -which we will 
eome later are big general heads which occur all over India and they are 
w-i relied for ns by the accounts officers. We are to some extent in theii 
hands. This is a particularly difficult head to control expenditure under,— 
provident funds interest and so on. Actually our accounts officers are our 
advisers under this head. 

Grant 35. — Finance Department. 

S25. Chah man. — Para. 33 of the .Auditor General’s letter. Any com- 
ments ? 

Sir A rthur McWatters . — I do not think the budgeting was very good 
in this particular year. I have got the preliminary figures for 1929-30, 
which show that the error is slightly under one per cent. now. At any 
rate there has been much improvement. 

Grant 36. — Separation' of Accounts from Audit. 

826. Mr. Das — I should like to ask Mr. Burdon one question, re- 
garding the separation of accounts from audit. There was a special staff 
for considering the question. Last year Sir Frederic Gauntlett before 
he left gave us his opinion that he entirely concurred in the Anew that 
accounts in net be separated from audit. I find in practice you have got 
the separation in Railways, the United ProAunees and in the Army. Whai 
decision has the Auditor General arrived at, or is he Avaiting for the 
statutory changes ? 

Mr. Burdon. — The latter is the position. We decided not to make 
any general extension of the separation in the case of civil transactions 
until we knew about the nature of the constitutional changes which are 
likely to take place after the Statutory Commission reported. They have 
reported in favour of .the separation of accounts from audit, in the case of 
provinces quite definitely. They have also expressed the general opinion 
that in theory it is incorrect for the same authority to maintain accounts 
and to audit them. 

827. Mr. Das. — What is your experience of the experiment in the 
United Provinces ? 

L200PinB 
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Mr, Bunion . — I think it has been quite successful. The '' de- 
partmental officers much like the system. So far as audit is concerned, it 
is perfectly possible to fit that in to carry out satisfactory test audit. But 
you get a great deal of duplication, because your original accounting 
establishment must necessarily perform a great many processed performed 
by the combined audit and accounts establishments. 

828. Mr. Das . — Have you thereby established greater financial control 
in the provinces ? 

Mr. Bunion . — The Financial Secretary certainly claims that he is able 
to control expenditure throughout the year much better when he gets his 
accounts more punctually. 

Mr. C. V. 8- Bao . — You might see the last sentence of the Auditor 
General’s letter. 

829 Air. Das . — In the event of the provinces’ audit being separated 
from accounts, who will bear the expenses of the audit, — the Central Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Bur don . — That is the recommendation of the Statutory Commis- 
sion. 


8%r Arthur McW afters. — That is their recommendation, — it is a central 
function. 

Mr. C, V. 8. Bao. — Both accounts and audit are at present a central 
function. 

830. Mr. Das. — Should we not record our opinion whether audit 
should be a central subject or not in ease any radical changes are pro- 
posed ? 

Chairman. — I do not think we are called upon to express any opiniou 
this year in our Report. It is a very large question which will have to 
be very carefully examined along with the general changes following the 
constitutional revision. At present we have before us the recommenda- 
tion of the Statutory Commission that accounts should be provincialized 
and audit should remain central. 

Mr. Das. — Should we as a Committee not be consulted on whatever 
changes are made ? 

Chairman. — I would not like to answer that .question one way or an- 
other. It might be that the Finance Member might like to consult the 
Public Accounts Committee. I should riot like to answer that off-hand. 
Anyhow it is a big question on which there will be ample opportunities for 
expression of opinion. Mr. Burdon has told you that it has worked well 
in the U. P.. also that it is expensive, and one has to weigh the advantages 
and the disadvantages. 

Mr. Burdon. — And of course on the question of principle what has 
been said is almost a platitude. 

831. Mr. Das. — One difficulty is whether the accounts officer is not to' 
much under the thumb of the financial officers. 

Mr. Burdon . — That is for the executive to say. 
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Mr. G. V. S. Bao. — In the United Provinces the accounts officer is 
under the control of the Finance Department, — not under the control, ol 
the other Departments. The Financial Secretary controls the accounts. 
Here the combined offices are under the Auditor General. 

Mr. li aula. — "Where there has been a separation, the accounts officers 
are under the financial authorities. 

Gm.vi’ 41. — Payments to Provincial Governments, etc. 

832. Chairman. — Para. 7' (in) of Auditor General’s letter : any 
remarks ? 

Sir Art kin McWatters. — We always round our figures to the nearest 
thousand for budget purposes. 

Chairman. — This is a very small thing. 

Mr. Burdon . — This is only mentioned because it comes before the 
Assembly. 

Grant 42. — Audit. 

833. Chairman. — Para. 8 (ii) of the Auditor General’s letter. 1 
think we can leave that to the Auditor General. 

Mr. Burdon. — It wants looking into ; I have not yet completed my 
examination 


Grant 67. — Currency. 

834. Chairman . — The Auditor General in para. 29 of his letter refers 
to the Currency grant and endorses the Accountant General’s observations. 

Sir Arthur McWatters . — It is of course a difficult head under which 
to make an accurate estimate, because so much depends upon the course of 
the following year, the course of trade and climatic conditions and so on, 
the amount of extra staff you may have to employ in currency offices, the 
amount of coin coming back from circulation, etc. The savings are large. 
I may give one or two explanations as to how those savings came about lif 
1 ho year 1928-29. First of all, on page 277 you will see that by far the 
largest part of the savings is due to the English charges on stores, that is, 
note forms which used to be supplied from England. Now of course we 
have got our own arrangements for making currency notes in India. That 
particular element of disturbance will now go out. Page 273: — Controller 
and Deputy Controllers — Reserve for temporary establishment : — Rs. 1 
lakh was provided for temporary establishment that is done every year. 
It is very difficult to estimate what extra temporary staff will be wanted 
in each currency office. We keep a certain temporary staff to cope with 
the work as it comes. Again, on page 272, the abolition in the middle of 
the year of the Office of Deputy Controller of Currency, Northern India, 
accounts for a saving off Rs. 25,000. That was a measure of economy. 
Taking those three items together, they account for a good part of the 
saving in the year under examination. There is a good deal of saving also 
on 'the purchase of gunny bags which are used for the carrying of the 
coin. That is also a species of economy. , 

835. Chairman . — The general average of saving is high and you are 
looking into that point. 

L209FinD . 
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Sir Arthur McWatters. — Yes. 

836. Mr. Das . — Page 275. At the bottom ol‘ the page [ find the 
remark : “A commercial system of accounting at the Currency Note 
Press was not introduced in 1928-29 as anticipated.” 

Chairman . — But it has now been introduced. In a case like that, 
I think it would be useful if a note had been inserted that it had been 
_ introduced. 

Mr. Campbell . — The commercial accounts have been introduced from 
1st April 1930. The point is that during the construction stage the 
Accountant General conducts all tim audit. Tr is on A when it is com- 
pleted that it is put on a commercial basis. So I have taken over the 
audit from the ls j April 3930. 


Grant 68 — Mint. 

837. Chairman. — Paragraph 30 of the Auditor General’s letter. 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — It is rather a complicated thing. Originally 
items of this kind were passed out to India by the High Commissioner 
through the Bemittanco Account and an alteration was made in 1928. 
The Accountant General, Bombay, brought the item to account under 
39 — Mint, but no provision had been made under that particular head. 
And no provision had been made at Home either. But the arrangement 
has now been standardized and these miscellaneous stores wall now be 
brought finally to account in the High Commissioner’s books under 
39 — Mint, so that there will be no possibility of this mistake happening 
again. 

838. i¥r. Das. — Page 282. I was under the impression that. the losses 
on the withdrawal of currency are provided for from the Gold Standard 
Beserve. 

V 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — The Gold Standard Beserve was built up 
out of the profits on coinage which we used to have in the old days. We 
are now talking of the coins which come back to us from circulation. 
These coins are treated on their face value and there is bound to be some 
loss on coinage. The coinage to some extent loses in weight and we do 
not get the same outturn when it -is recoined. There is bound to be some 
difference. Tt is issued at its face value. 

a * 

V v 

Grant 72 — Miscellaneous. 

839. Chairman. — Paragraph 35 of the Auditor General ’s letter. 
What, is the explanation there ? 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — The explanation really was forgery. These 
War Bonds belonged to an owner in Bengal and another gentleman whose 
name was rather similar forged his signature and was able to get pay- . 
ment on maturity of these Bonds at the Public Debt Office. The original 
claimant’s widow put forward a claim afterwards which we agreed was 
valid and as the Public Debt Office had acted in good faith and there was 
no reason to doubt the genuineness of the signature, Government had to 
bear the loss. That is the explanation. 
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84'0. Chairman . — Paragraph 11 ol the Auditor General's .letter. We 
may agree with him about these petty excesses. 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — Yes. 


Grant 88 — Expenditure in England under the Control op the High 


Commissioner. 


341. Chairman . — There is a large saving in the High Commissioner's 
Grant. What is the explanation ? 

Sir Arthur Me Watters . — in both these grants which relate* to the 
Secretary of State and the High Commissioner respectively there has 
been a good deal of over-budgeting- in recent years. We wrote at the 
instance of the Public Accounts Committee last year to both the authori- 
ties and especially called their attention to it. There has been a marked 
improvement in 1929-30. 


Grant 84 — Capital Outlast on (Security Printing. 

' 842. Chairman. — Page 640. What is the reason forjhe big saving 
here ? 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — The explanation lies in the change of system 
■made in the course of the year. Colonel Willis used to work on a fixed 
capital and then it was decided to alter it. He now works on a floating 
capital. The five Lakhs was surrendered and that is really the surrender 
of his working capital. 

Grant 89 — Capital Outlay on Currency Note Printing Prbss. 

843. Chairman. — Grant 89. 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — There, the mistake is the same as that with 
which we were dealing under Stamps. It is really one error that has 
thrown out this account as well. 

Grant 93 — Interest Free Advances. 

844. Mr. Das. — D. 1 (2) Loss on sale of surplus metal ”. 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — That would be nickel. For a good many 
years there was a surplus stock of nickel and gradually we have been 
selling it oft'. 

Grant 94 — Loans and Advances bearing Interest. 

845. Chairman. — Any comments '? 

a 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — Can I give an explanation under one or 
two heads. The biggest item is, of course, loans to Indian States. So 
far as this is concerned, I can say that they could not all have been foreseen 
at the time of the preparation of the Budget. The loans were sanctioned 
in the course of the year for various political and other reasons. The 
other big item is loans to Port Funds. This amounts to 15 lakhs. That 
merely represents a transfer. The loan was originally given from the 
Provincial Loans Fund to the Bengal Government and the money was 
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lent by them to the Chittagong Port Trust. It was on the declaration 
of Chittagong a Major Port that the money had to be transferred to a 
different head and there was a corresponding reduction under the Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund. Those items alone count for very much the largest 
part of this grant. 

846. Mr. Das. — When you give loans to Indian States, do you find 
out that they have a paying capacity l 

Sir Arthur MoW alters. — Yes, that is gone into very carefully. 
They are interest-bearing loans. 

847. Mr. Das. — Did the Government go into the financial position of 
the Bahawalpur State abo.ut the Sutlej project l 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — Yes, it is an interest-bearing loan. 

Ghairmm. — That loan is a very large undertaking to which we un- 
fortunately are committed. The total cost of the Sutlej scheme has come 
to much more than was anticipated. The Bahawalpur State is not 
responsible for that and we cannot stop the' work. We have got to go 
on with it. Originally the Government of India agreed to make an 
advance to the State in order to enable that State to take advantage of 
this very large scheme. As a matter of fact, when they ^ started the 
project, they had thought that the greater part of the money that they 
would require was available in their own reserve fund and therefore the 
advance required from the Government of India would not be very large. 
Actually, the cost of the scheme has turned out to be very much larger 
than had been anticipated and the sale of lands has not proceeded as • 
fast as it was anticipated. Of course, all that money will gradually come 
back as the land is sold off. 

848. Mr. Das. — At the same time, the Government may not be able 
to realise the interest from the State because it is not in a position to pay. 

Chairman. — It has only happened this year for the first time. It 
does not really make very much difference in the end because every year 
the capital is going up because the expenditure plus interest is in excess 
of the sales of land. All the anticipations are that in the end the scheme 
will be a very good one and we shall get our money back and the 
Bahawalpur State will be greatly enriched by having undertaken this 
work. 

849. Mr. Das. — Somehow the Punjab Government always happens ' 
to be very optimistic about these projects. Look at the Kangra Talley 
project. 

t Chairman. — You are now touching on rather a sore spot. This has 
been an unsatisfactory case but I hope lessons will be learnt from past 
experience and all these schemes will be gone into more carefully in 
future. I do not think there is any use pursuing the subject. It is a 
very big question and in the end it is lip to the Finance Department to 
do the maximum possible to examine these projects and to try and see 
that money is not invested in non-paying propositions. But you must 
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remember this that we have to finance the provinces and if the financial 
position of a province is in itself satisfactory, it is difficult for the Govern- 
ment of India to exercise any very great control as to bow tbe province 
applies the proceeds of tbe loan. You will find a good deal on this 
subject in tbe Statutory Commission’s Report if yon read it carefully 
and it is one of tbe big factors in the financial relations between tbe 
Central Government and tbe provinces which will have to be carefully 
reviewed in connection with tbe forthcoming constitutional Reforms. 

850. Chairman. — Page 673. Last sub-paragraph. 

Sir Arthur McWatiers. — Tbe point taken by the Audit Officer was 
that tbe Resolution which we publish annually should specifically mention 
that point, that that condition has been fulfilled. The Report for 1925-26 
did not. Every Report since then in the last three years has done so, 
and we have now written to the Auditor General that that condition was 
fulfilled in 1925-26 also. That meets his technical objection to that par- 
ticular year. Actually, for the last three years we definitely say that 
the conditions, laid down in paragraph 9 were fulfilled. I have here the 
last Report which was published in the Gazette a few days ago. 

Home Auditor’s Report. 

851. Chairman. — Paragraph 38 (i) of the Auditor General’s letter. 

Sir Arthur McWatters. — So far as we can see, — Mr. Shankar Rau 
and myself are trying to work it out — we do not see any extra cost due to 
changes in procedure ; I clo not think there can be.’ There is difference 
between year and year, but as regards the actual changes in procedure, 
I do not think there is any extra net cost. 

852. Mr. Burdon. — Then, where is the increase counter-balanced ? 

Mr. Shankar Rau. — Certain recoveries have been transferred from one 
head to another. Instead of taking them as deductions from expenditure 
we have taken them as receipts, and so far as the net transactions of the 
Central Government are concerned, they won’t be affected by the change. 
It is in cases of recoveries made from commercial departments' and from 
the provinces as regards surcharge on stores that there is a difference, 
but that depends necessarily on the volume of transactions. . 

Chairman. — This is an important point and the Finance Department 
might settle it in consultation with the Auditor General. Further, when 
there is a change in the accounting procedure, it would ibe as well that 
there should be an explanatory note. 

853. Chairman. — Paragraph 68 (a) of the Auditor General’s letter. 
That, of course, is a very big question. It is part really of the position to 
which I have already referred that the Central Government has to a,ct 
as the banker of the Provincial Governments and as a banker who cannot 
say to his clients, “We do not like your account ; take it to another 
bank ”. We have got to see them through their difficulties if they get 
into them. It is quite clear that if the Provincial Governments use the 
accounts that they have with us as a sort of current account to finance 
themselves unfairly, they may put the Central Government to serious loss. 
I think the whole question will have to come up at the forthcoming 
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uousUtulionai review. It lias actually been referred to in the btulutory 
Commission's Report, this question of Provincial Governments keeping 
their balances with us. It will have to be settled on a business basis. That 
is, we have to take into account the sort of balances which the Government 
of India is forced to keep in order to meet the current requirements of 
Provinces and then consider what sort of balances the Provinces ought to 
keep with us in order to meet this liability. It is a point that arises in 
the ease of every banker. We, for example, have arranged with the Im- 
perial Bank to keep a certain minimum balance uith them. We have re- 
cently gone into the question of vvhal is a fair minimum balance that ought 
to be kept with them for the services which they render to us. We shall 
have to make some arrangement with the Provinces determining what is 
a fair minimum balance for them to keep with us having regard to the 
services that we render to them. It will have to be thrashed out entirely 
on a business basis. I think we can probably say that under the present 
arrangement the Central Government has not lost over the transaction. 
Recently indeed, Burma for example, has been rather a bad client ; but on 
the whole, I do not suppose that we have lost over the year. Anyhow, this 
is a very important point and us I said, it will have to be thrashed out and 
settled definitely on a business basis. 

854. Mr. Burdon . — I think in the lust year or two probably the 
Central Government suffered. I do not think there is any doubt about 
that. You see the Madras Government puts down a lot- of money to 
deposits. 

* 

Sir Arthur McWattcrs . — The Local Governments have become much 
cleverer. 

855. Mr. Bur don . — Some of the remarks in the Simon Commission’s 
Report are very near to what I have said myself. Blit I want to draw the 
attention of the Committee to rather an interesting point arising from the 
proceedings of the Punjab Public Accounts Committee (read an extract). 

Chairman . — We shall be investigating all these points very carefully 
in connection with our constitutional discussions. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub . — Especially when the Provinces are now 
going to be autonomous. 

Chairman . — I think ali that I should like the Committee to do woiild 
be to record a recommendation that this question must be carefully examin- 
ed and that the services rendered by the Central Government to the Pro- 
vincial Governments as a banker should be treated on a strictly commercial 
basis and the Provincial Governments should be required to keep balances 
according to the needs ol* the situation just as they would have to do with 
a banker. We should put in the whole of this paragraph in our Report. 

856. Chairman . — Paragraph 68 (6) of the Auditor General’s letter. 
We can accept his conclusions, I think. 


Sir Arthur McWu tiers. — -Yes. 
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Evidence taken at the eleventh meeting of the Public Acoountg 
Committee held on Saturday the 19th July 1930, at 10-30 A-M. 

Present : 

The Ilon’ble Sir George Schuster, Chairman. 

Mr. B. Das. 'j 

liao Bahadur M. C. It a jail 

Manlvi Abdul Matin Chaubhury. 

Mr. S. C, Mitra. 

Mr. M. A. Azi&r. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott. 

Mr. E. Burdon, Auditor General. 

The Hon ; hie Sir Arthur Me Watters, Financial Secretary. 

Mr. G. Kaula, (.Controller of Civil Accounts. 

Present during portions of the examination : 

Mr. D. C. Campbell, Director of Commercial Audit. 

Mr. P. M. Rau, Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department. 

The HorPble Mr. J. A. Shillidy, Secretary, 

Department of Industries and Labour. 

Mr. H. Hussain, Under Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour. 

Mr. J. S. Pitkeati-ily, Chief Controller of 
Stores. 

Mr. K. W. Targett, Director of Purchase 
and Intelligence. 

Mr. G. M. Young, Army Secretary. 

Mr. A. Macleod, Financial Adviser, Mili- 
tary Finance. V Witnesses. 

Major-General B. R. Kirwan, Master General 
of Ordnance. 

Lieut.-Colonel Lenfestey, Director of 
Contracts. 

Mr. T. G. Russell, Chief Commissioner, 

Railways. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons, Financial Commis- 
sioner, Railways. 

Mr. T. S. Sankara Aiyar, Director of 
Finance, Railways. 

Sir Arthur MeW oilers. — In the absence of Sir George Schuster, as 
I cannot formally take the Chair, we might informally discuss with Mr. 
Fitkeathly the question of the relationship of the Army to the Indian 
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Stores Department. We discussed Appendix XIII in the Military- Ac- 
counts Committee, but perhaps members might like to ask a few ques- 
tions of Mr. Pitkeathly. 

857. Mr. Das . — We always believed you had good relations with the 
Army, but last year Colonel Kirkhope told us that the Army is paying more 
than the Indian Stores Department for certain stores, and if the Army 
could purchase more through that Department it could get things cheaper ; 
but in this Memorandum of the Army Department we find the contention 
that the Indian Stores Department cannot purchase cheaper than the 
Director ot Contracts. Wliat is your view about it and about the note 
which Colonel Kirkhope submitted to the Army Department V 

Mr. Pitkeathly . — With your permission I would like to say first, that 
the Iudian Stores Department is very much indebted to the Army Depart- 
ment for the support that it has received from the Army since its consti- 
tution in 1922. The Army Department was our first indentor and they 
handed over to us the purchase of the whole of their textile requirements. 
These still remain with the Stores Department. From time to time we 
have had various discussions with the Army Department in the M. G. S. 
Branch when we have been able to agree that certain other classes of 
stores could with advantage be handed over to the Stores Department, 
particularly engineering stores and allied materials. The Army Depart- 
ment in the past agreed to hand these stores over to us where we could 
show thai we were in a position to purchase as economically arid as effi- 
ciently as the Army Department. I have here the Memorandum which 
has been prepared by the Army Department as a rejoinder to the state- 
ments made by Colonel Kirkhope last year ; I regret to find myself in a 
position this morning to say that I am unable to endorse some of the 
statements made by Colonel Kirkhope. 

Mr. Das . — I am glad to know that. 

Mr. Pitkeathly . — I may also say that about three weeks ago I had a 
very friendly discussion with Major-General Kirwan, the M. G. 0., as a 
result of which we arrived at an agreement in regard to certain other 
classes of stores and I had hoped to be able to tell this Committee that we 
have made a further advance with the Army Department. Colonel Kirk- 
hope, in his Memorandum, endeavoured to prove by certain statistics that 
the operations of the Stores Department show that we are able to buy 
certain classes of stores more economically than the Army. I would like 
to explain to the Committee that before any such comparison can be 
drawn and before any such conclusion can be arrived at, we must remember 
that the two organizations must be buying the same class of stores to the 
same specification and the same quantity at the same time and on the 
same terms of delivery. To illustrate my point : the Director of Con- 
tracts is here : he may go out to-day with an inquiry for 500 tons of a 
particular oil which can be supplied by several suppliers. He may get a 
tender price which is a reasonable price and he may accept it. In a week's 
time I- may go out with an enquiry for a similar quantity of the same 
oil, to entirely similar specification and with the same delivery terms ; the 
suppliers who were unfortunate in losing the Director of Contracts' order 
will undoubtedly make a bid to obtain my business and they may quote a 
lower price to me, than they did to the Director of Contracts. I am not 
entitled to say that because I have obtained a lower price my organisation 
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is more efficient than that of the Director of Contracts. • If the position 
was reversed, and the Director of Contracts was in the market after me, he 
would no doubt receive a lower quotation as some of the competitors would 
be anxious to obtain a share of the business. 

Again, Sir, although I am unable to endorse Colonel Kirkhope ; s 
attempt to obtain further business on these statistics, I am equally unable 
to accept the statement prepared by the Army Department in their Memo- 
randum. I say that on the face of it I know 7 that our prices are good, 
and that we are functioning efficiently : I have this information from 
various other indentors of stores ; but I will also say that the opinion of 
the Army Department is just as much entitled to consideration as that of 
the Stores Department and I am sure that if I had an opportunity further 
to examine the figures presented ]yy the Army I can find reasons and causes 
for the apparent disparity between the prices paid by the Army and the 
prices paid by us. Unfortunately, this Memorandum reached me when 
J was ill and I have not been able to examine it in detail ; and if we are 
going to attempt to make any case on either Colonel Kirkkope’s or the 
Army Memorandum, I would ask that this matter should be the subject 
of a detailed investigation for which time is required. I am confident that 
by v/orking in closer touch with the Director of Contracts, various diffi- 
culties that have emerged in respect of certain classes of stores can satis- 
factorily be cleared up. 

Mr. Das. — I think we will accept that for the present. 

858. Mr . ' Scott. — I understand that the Army and Stores are now in 
very close relationship and are having monthly meetings ? 

Mr. Pitkeathly. — Yes, you will note from paragraph 4 of this Memo- 
randum that an arrangement has been come to between General Kirwan 
and myself to discuss matters from time to time and I am hoping that 
various difficulties that have arisen will be cleared away. 

Sir Artliur McW alters. — I suggest we may express our satisfaction 
that the departments have come into closer contact and that we would like 
to see the results after some time. 

859. Mr. Das. — I would like to ask one more question : do you think 
the Army buys all their cotton textiles from you in India, or do they buy 
anything abroad ? Do you think you can do more business in that line ? 

Mr. Pitkeathly. — I am perfectly certain they do so. (At this stage 
Sir George Schuster arrived and took the Chair.) The Army Department 
have been extraordinarily good in the matter of placing all demands for 
textiles with us ; the only item we do not buy is cotton waste for the 
manufacture of gun cotton : the reason is that this article is of a very 
sjjeeial character and requires inspection by an officer with experience in the 
manufacture of gum cotton and the advising on such tenders is more or less 
left to the Superintendent of the factory manufacturing gun cotton ; and I 
would not claim that we could offer any advantage to the Army in the 
purchase of a purely lethal store of the particular character. 

860. Mr. Das. — I take it that Hs. T3 lakhs is the maximum amount of 
cotton textiles purchased by the Army Department ? 

Mr. Pitkeathly . — No, Sir ; in the early days, when the Stores Depart- 
ment was first formed in 1922, we purchased from Rs. 14 erores to Rs. 164 
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lakhs worth of textiles for tlie Amy Department but since then annv 
demand^ for textiles have been gradually going down and prices of textiles 
also have gone down considerably, and to-day the position is that ve 
mi buy textiles at a very much lower figure than we did in the old days. 
You will see from the Administration Report that though in many cases 
the yardage is as high as ever it was, the value is a very great deal less 
than it was in the previous year and that is entirely due to the fall in 
prices of textiles. During the last year, our demands for particular 
classes of textiles have goue down very considerably, due presumably to 
improved methods of handling their supplies in the Army itself. Our 
tentage compared with the previous year were lower by Rs. 10 lakhs ; 
blankets by Rs. 6 lakhs ; khaki drill by Rs. 2f lakhs ; felt by Rs. 2 lakhs and 
gloves by Rs. | lakhs : all this is partly clue to reduced demand, also to 
reduction in prices. 

8(31. Mr. Mitni. — May we take it that in comparing prices of articles 
purchased by the Stores and the Army Departments, the Army Department 
take into consideration the two per cent, that has to he paid ? 

Chainncm . — That is a point we made Iasi year — that we have to look 
at the position from the point of view of Government as a whole — as the 
2 per cent, paid to the Stores Department represents money coming back 
to Government. Last year the Committee expressed the view that that 
ought to be taken into account and what it really amounts to is this, that 
the Army Department ought to be rather elastic in its methods of reckoning • 
whether it pays them or not to get their stores through the Stores Depart- 
ment. 

General Kirwan. — I quite see the point and I think we should deal 
with any particular case on its merits. I do not think there will be very 
many cases of that sort ; but should such a case arise J think we should 
meet it in a -sympathetic spirit. 

Chairman. — There must be a certain amount of give and take ; if a 
really important case arose where the reckoning in of the 2 per cent, meant; 
that business went elsewhere * which would have been put through the 
Stores Department to the benefit of Government as a whole, then it would 
be desirable for the two departments to arrive at some adjustment together. 
We in the Finance Department would be prepared to help. 

General Kirwan. — Yes, I quite agree. 

862. Chairman. — -Now, we will deal with the ordinary questions 
relating to the Indiau Stores Department, Appendix II, item 18. I remem- 
ber very well the point that we made last year was that unless the Govern- 
ment of India was prepared to give general instructions to all depart- 
ments to make their purchases of Stores through the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment the Committee thought there was a ease for inquiry. What we want 
to heai' from the Stores Department is whether there are any eases now 
of departments which ought to purchase through the Stores Department 
and do not do so. 

'j* 

Mr. Shillidij. — We have given definite orders to all departments under 
our department that they mu si purchase their requirements through tin* 
Indian Stores Department with the one exception of the Controller of 
Printing and Stationery. There are various difficulties in connection with 
the purchase of stationery, and that point is being taken up at present by 
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the Chief Controller with the Controller of Printing and Stationery, and 
we hope in a very short time to be able to issue orders on that. Then v.e 
have, with the permission of the various Departments of the Government of 
India, told the various local administrations under the control of the 
Government of India that they should purchase their requirements through 
the Indian Stores Department. We have also asked the various Depart- 
ments of the Government of India itself to make their purchases also 
through us. We have got replies in agreement from the Home Department 
and from the Foreign and Political Department. We have not got any 
reply yet from the Commerce Department, nor from the Finance Depart- 
ment or the Department of Education. Health and hands. 

J Ur. Targett . — The Commerce Department have agreed. 

Mr. Pitkeathly . — There is not really any big amount of business that 
the Finance Department controls that is going elsewhere. 

Sir Arthur MoWatters . — There are of course certain technical stores 

in connection with the Mints in connection with which we have not issued 

orders. You yourself suggested that you would like to talk that over 

personally with Mr. Ivirkhope. We have to make one or two exceptions, 

but we are waiting for that discussion to take place. 

% 

Chairman . — There were various reasons why a discussion could not 
take place, but we are holding it up really in order to satisfy the Stores 
Department that the exceptions we propose to make are reasonable 
exceptions. 

863. Mr. Azim . — What has been the method of purchase since 1922 
so far as the various Departments of the Government of India are con- 
cerned 1 Has not the Governor General in Council issued any general 
instructions that stores of this nature should be purchased through the 
Indian Stores Department ? 

Chairman . — That is just the point. As a result of the recommenda- 
tions made by this Committee last year, those general orders have now 
been issued by every Department except the Finance Department and 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

Mr. Shillklxj . — We do want to be able to satisfy departments that 
we do business better than they can do for themselves, and on the basis of 
that, oiu work has very greatly increased. 

864. Mr. Das . — Last year the Controller of Printing told us that owing 
to the highly specialised goods that lie buys, he cannot make use of the 
Stores Department to a large extent. 

Mr. Shillicly . — That is one point of view which has been put forward 
by the Contioller. It is a point of view which is not entirely accepted by 
flic Stores Department. They consider that tliex r are quite competent to 
purchase all the things required by the Controller of Printing and Stn- 
1 ion cry. 

Mr. Pitkeathly . — We hold the view that stationery stores are already 
centralised, and there is a central organization to deal with printing and 
stationery stores. There is nothing peculiar about stationery and' printing 
stores : if it is decided that purchases should be made through the Indian 
Stores Department, we can certainly do it. The Indian Stores Department 
was constituted for the purpose of purchasing various classes of stores 
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required for the public service, and we can certainly purchase all the 
requirements of the Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

Chairman. — I da not think the Committee can insist on the observance 
of a principle beyond reasonable limits in special eases of this kind. 

Mr. Shillidy . — We are examining it. 

865. Mr. Das. — -Appendix II, item 25. May I ask Mr. Mohan Rau to 
state if there has been any variation since the Administration Report for 
1929-30 was published ? 

Mr. Mohan Ban. — I think the same figures appear in both the state- 
ments. There is no variation except probably in some -of these later adjust- 
ments in March or so. I think the same figures appear in both the state- 
ments. 4 

Mr. Scott . — Have you satisfied yourself • 

Mr. Mohan Rau. — Yes. 

866. Chairman. — Appendix III, item 11. Separate exhibition of the 
accounts relating to the non-commercial portion of the work of the Indian 
Stores Department connected with the development of Indian Industries. 

The remarks against this are “ The Government of India have care- 
fully considered the suggestion and come to the conclusion that the Indian 
Stores Department cannot for the present be declared to be a commercial 
department as some of its activities are of a non-commercial character. 
The ideal will no doubt be to disentangle the two sets of activities ; but 
the Government of India are convinced that such a division of the activities 
is at present impracticable.” 

Mr. Das . — I cannot subscribe to this decision of the Government of 
India, because I think that from the Annual Reports published so far by 
the Indian Stores Department, they are doing little educative work for 
the purpose of helping the Indian industries, and in view of the fact that 
the Indian Stores Department took over as going concerns departments 
like the Alipore Test House, which is a paying concern, I do not know 
why the expenditure should go up every year on that particular head. My 
point is that, it should be possible to commercialise the accounts of the 
Indian Stores Department and take out those items which are not paying 
such as educative work, helping the Indian industries and so on, 

Mr. Pitkeathhj . — We tried to make the apportionment in the past, but 
without any satisfactory results. One of the ways by which we help the 
Indian industries is to first of all scrutinise the particular items for which 
ve receive indents. This is done by the technical staff of our Department 
and when our Department is satisfied with the samples of the material, 
every Indian firm on our list which manufactures the particular land of 
material we want is given an opportunity to tender. Our Inspectors go 
round and inspect the various works and the material they manufacture. 
If they see something is wrong in the manufacture, then it is our Inspectors’ 
duty to tell the manufacturer what exactly is wrong and what steps he 
should take to improve the quality. This takes a considerable time of 
our staff. I will give the Committee an example. A large works was 
recently started in Southern India for manufacturing cast iron pipes. 
When they first started they were not able to manufacture pipes in 
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accordance with our specification. In order to assist them, one or two of 
our Inspectors were deputed to the works — to inspect some petty orders 
which were placed with them, to examine the quality of work turned out and 
to show those in charge where they had gone wrong and what they should 
do to improve their production. As a result of these measures of assistance 
we have been able in the past six months to place with these works orders 
exceeding 3 lakhs of rupees. The unsatisfactory manner in which an order 
for Railway connecting and coupling rods was executed by a firm show r ea 
us how poorly equipped some manufacturing concerns are for undertaking 
heavy work where accuracy is required, and how essential it is to place 
the services of our technical staff at the disposal of manufacturing con- 
cerns to advise them as to the steps necessary in order to turn out work 
to the standard required to meet our requirements. 

867. Chairman . — I think the Committee is satisfied with the example 
you. have just given to show the difficulty that you have in making the 
apportionment, but they still want you to make an effort to make such 
an apportionment, for without this it is impossible for the public ever 
to get a true idea of what is happening. The deficit apparently goes on 
increasing, and the Committee is always met by the answer : <c This is 
because we have to allocate so much of the time of our staff for helping 
the Indian industries. ’ * That is an unsatisfactory position. I am sure 
you will appreciate the difficulty from the public point of view, while we 
see jmur difficulty. 

Mr. Pitheathly . — Three years ago an attempt w r as made to make sucli 
an apportionment, but when we came to examine the question, we found 
it impossible to give any detailed figures. T would like to give the Com- 
mittee oue example. You will note that the Government Test House in 
Calcutta shows a paper loss of about Bs. 2 lakhs in the year 1928-29. 
That goes in the accounts against the Indian Stores Department. My view 
is that it is entirely wrong to consider any loss made by the Government 
Test House as a general loss against the Stores Department. I think a far 
too narrow view is taken of the Government Test House. 

The Government Test House to a certain extent occupies the same 
position in India as the National Physical Laboratory in England. In fact, 
in some respects, the work done in the Test House is more varied than that 
of the National Physical Laboratory as chemical investigations and 
analyses are undertaken as well as physical investigations. I have recently 
examined the accounts of the National Physical Laboratory for the year 
1928-29 and I find that the income of that institution was short of the 
expenditure by about £89,000. The income to a large extent was obtained 
from other Departments of the British Government for work done for 
them. Now the point I wish to make is when an institution such as 
the National Physical Laboratory in England placed as it is in 
the oldest and most advanced industrial country in the world, with many 
advantages which are not available to ns here, is unable to show a balanced 
account it is hardly fair to expect that the Government Test House with 
much more limited scope should be a self-supporting institution. -My 
persoual A r iew is that the' Government Test House will never be able to show 
a balanced account, but the ease should be vieAved from a broader aspect 
and the assistance that the Government Test House is giving to the 
industrial interests in the country should not he lost sight of. In the ease 
of the National Physical Laboratory at Home, the Treasury bears the loss. 
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I think, therefore, the loss made by the Test House in India should be 
expunged from the accounts of the Indian Stores Department. 

SOS. Mr. Das. — I do not want it to be expunged. I want that it 
should be shown as a separate account every year. We have the Director 
of Commercial Audit, and I think the accounts of the Indian Stores 
Department should be commercialised. 

Mr. Shill idy . — As the Chief Controller of Stores explained, he has gone 
into the question at considerable length ; we have done it before and 
found it difficult to make the apportionment. If the Committee are 
anxious that this question should be taken up, we would be quite willing 
to suggest that the Director of Commercial Audit should examine the 
position and see whether he can put up any proposals which will really give 
a proper statement of the case. 

Mr. Campbell. — I dare say there are great difficulties, because this is 
rather a technical point. I do not think an ordinary Audit Officer will 
be able to do much in this matter ; I don’t think he will be able to say 
that 25 per cent, of an Inspecting officer’s time is devoted to educational 
or research work and 75 per cent, to the general work of the Indian Stores 
Department. Only the controlling officer will be able to do it. He will 
have to settle what the percentage should be on one side and the percentage 
of every item of expenditure on the other side. That really involves getting 
down to the capital assets as well, because it involves questions of 
depreciation and interest on capital, but we have not had really any 
difficulty in the matter in regard to similar concerns. Now and again we 
have got to change the percentages. 

Chairman. — I quite understand Mr. Campbell’s point. The ordinary 
audit officer cannot do much in this matter, but Mr. Campbell himself is 
a man of experience in these matters, and perhaps he will be able to talk 
the uhole thing over with the Chief Controller of Stores and arrive at a 
system for making an allocation. What is needed is practical experience 
in making this kind of allocation in the ease of commercialised Government 
departments which also do non-commercial business. But I must point 
out that we must preserve a sense of proportion in these matters and keep 
an eye on practical results. We cannot afford to spend a lot of money on 
producing something which professes to be a commercial statement but 
which for all practical purposes is so inaccurate as to be of no value. 
We do not want to spend money and have elaborate accounting. If when 
we meet next year the Director of Commercial Audit came before you, 
after having gone into this very carefully, and said “ I have been into 
this ; I am satisfied that it is a hopeless task ; T cannot produce anything 
of real value ”, I take it the Committee would have to accept that un- 
satisfactory position and say that they do not want mere “ eye-wash ”, 
and that it is no use going unless they can get something which will really 
give them results of value. But I think we may ask that special attempts 
should be made to evolve system in consultation, and I ioin with Mr. Das 
in not accepting this decision as a final one. 

Grant 66 — Indian Stores Department. 

869. Chairman. — There is a comment in the Auditor General’s letter, 
paragraph 51. It says, “ The Committee will no doubt wish to receive, as 
usual, the latest information regarding the fortunes of this Department. 
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any new developments of policy, and any special features of recent admin- 
istration.” I take it the Committee would like to hear a general account. 

Mr. Pitkeathly . — The position of the Department in the year under 
review was admittedly very bad. It was due to the industrial unrest 
prevailing during the year and the prolonged lock-out in the Tatas. The 
Tatas are one of our important sources of revenue, and the lock-out there 
affected not only the metallurgical Inspectorate, but also one of the largest 
and the most progressive of the Inspection organisations in the Depart- 
ment, namely, the Calcutta Inspection Circle. You will find from the 
note at page 266 of the Report, Profit and Loss Account of the Metallurgical 
Inspectorate, the branch incurred a loss of about Rs. 61,000 whereas in the 
previous year it made a profit of Rs. 1,73,000. This was entirely due to 
the strike in the Tatas. The position, I am glad to say, has improved 
dining the past financial year. The Metallurgical Inspectorate has almost 
regained its original position, as -you will see from the figures in the 
Administration Report of the past year. On the whole, there is a better- 
ment during the current year, and I may say that we are fast approach- 
ing the position of our best year, namely, 1926-27. The effect of the 
strike in the Tatas on the Inspection work in Calcutta was serious. In 
some cases where steel could not be obtained for fabrication, orders which 
sliould have been completed during that year were carried over to the 
succeeding year. On the whole, the main cause of the loss in the year under 
review lias been the trouble in Tata Works. 

870. Mr. Scott . — ITave the lower values of the articles you dealt in 

anything to do with it ? ^ 

Mr. Pitlceathly. — I entirely agree with the point raised by you. "We 
are buying stores to-day, particularly textiles and some of our engineering 
supplies, at -prices considerably below those paid before. This all helps 
to put the balance on the wrong side. 

871. Mr. Das. — Don’t you think that you are spending too much on 
the establishment of your Stores Department ? 

. Mr. Pitkeathly. — No. We have all along, since the beginning of the 
Stores Department, adopted the principle of not filling our posts, even 
when sanctioned by Government, until a need for the post arises. At 
present, we have 6 sanctioned posts which we are keeping vacant against 
possible contingencies. These posts are gazetted posts. In the ease of 
the clerical establishment also, we keep a large number of posts vacant 
and do not fdl them until we find it neeessaiy to do so by experience. 
Another point I wish to make is this. We are dealing with a large variety 
of articles, and we have to maintain a minimum establishment irrespective 
of the quantity of business done. Take, for instance, oils and similar 
articles. We have got to keep the same establishment whether you deal 
with business worth Rs. 10 lakhs a year or Rs. 50 lakhs a year. 

Mr. SfuUicly. — May I point out an instance that came to my notice the 
other day ? The Stores Department in connection with a certain article 
made very close enquiries and standardised the purchase with the result 
that they saved the Department which was purchasing the article Rs. 90,000. 
The result of that economy on our part was to reduce the return which we 
get, because we get only a percentage on it. The more economies we pro- 
duce by standardising and better organisation the less return we get. 

L209FinD 
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Mr. Scott . — That was my point in asking that question whether you 
considered if tiic commission might be-put up by 30 per cent, as the prices 
were clown by 20 per cent. 

872. Mr. Das . — We thought that as we gradually developed the Indian 
Stores Depaitment in India you would be al)le to reduce the expenditure 
on fhe Indian Stores Department in London. You have been increasing 
the establishment expenditure of the Stores Depaitment in India every 
year and no step has so far been taken to see if tin* staff can be reduced in 
London. 

Mr. Shuliclij . — As regards the question of stall' in London, the position 
will not arbe until our new rupee tender ruh-s come in. We caunot de- 
finitely say at the present moment what effect that is going to have, but 
we do realise the importance of considering what economy will be possible 
as a result and we are now in correspondence with the High Commissioner 
on that point. It is possible that on the purchase side we shall he able — 
I only say it is possible, because I do not, want to raise hopes beyond 
that- -it is possible that on the purchase side we shall be able to effect some 
economy, but on the inspection side we are not so hopeful, because, as 
long as articles have to be bought in England which are not available in 
India, the inspection must continue. Oiu* inspection work there will really 
depend on the volume of our purchase and the rupee tender rule^ will have 
the effect of calling for rupee tenders for delivery in India. iSo that on 
the purchase side we say it may he possible— I should not like to be more 
definite — but I cannot say anything at the present moment about the inspec- 
tion side. 

873. Mr. Das . — Last year vlien Colonel Kirkhope gave evidence, he 
said that it wa? on the inspection side that the activities of the Indian 
Stores Department in India would lie and that on the purchase side there 
would not he very much expansion. 

Chain nan - -As a result of the introduction of 
system. 


fhe rupee tender 


Mr. Pill'cuth l All I can say is that we are already beginning to feel 
the effect of the rupee tender. 

Chairman . — We wish to know what effect that lias trot on the inspection 
work of the department. 

Mr. F illceathhj . — 1 may say that T anticipate that there will be a very 
imperial expansion on both sides. Our inspection is going up every year 
as these figures will show. The value of stores inspected in 1026-27 was 
Ifs. 519 lakhs, and in the year which has just completed 11s. 747 lakhs. 
In 1926-27 we inspected 336,000 tons of material in weight, and this year 
we* have just recovered from the eifect of the prolonged stoppage at Tatas, 
but not withstanding that we have increased to 343,000 tons. The same, 
thing applies to the purchase side. Our purchases have gone up from 
Ls. 360 lakhs in 1928-29 to Its. 429 lakhs in 1929-30. I may also' say 
fi.at during the three months in fhe present financial year we have not 
only maintained the position reached in the corresponding period of last 
year but we are Ks. 7 lakhs above, so that all that indicates clearly that we 
are going to obtain very substantial benefit in the way of increased purchases 
and increased inspections from the introduction of the rupee tender 
system. 
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374. Chairman.— Gan you just explain to us quite an elementary pomt i 
I want to know what is the effect of the introduction of the' rupee tender, 
system on the place in which inspection work is done. Say, for example,, 
when you have to place for the Railways an order. for boiler tubes— I do 
not know whether you do it or not— but supposing you do that, you would 
now get tenders in rupees, but that does not mean necessarily that the 
boiler tubes are made in India though delivery would have to be taken 
in India. Supposing the boiler tubes are made in Birmingham, where 
would the inspection take place ? 


Mr. Piikenthly . — In Birmingham. 

Chairman . — Supposing they were made in Germany ? 


Mr. Bitkcailily . — They would be inspected in Germany. 

Chairn tan . — The introduction of the rupee tender system has no effect 
on the place in which the inspection is done ? That depends on where 
the order is filially placed ? 


Mr. Target l . — Not in the case of every thing, but only in the case of 
stores of a technical kind they would be inspected at Home. Ordinary 
simple stores as regards which there are no technical difficulties would 
probably be inspected in this country. 


Mr. Piikenthly . — In regard to the inspection of technical stores, take, 
Tor instance, plant and equipment, under the rupee tender system, the 
inspection will be where the various parts have been manufactured, 



are paying m rupees, the final inspection of those articles will be made in 


Tndia after the plant and equipment have been received, erected and are 
ready for service. In the ease of articles partly fabricated at Home and 
partly fabricated out here — the inspection will be partially at the other 
end and partially at this end, final inspection being made at this end. 


875. Chairman. — Take, for example, technical stores that are manu- 
factured by the United States for India. You say with the introduction 
of the rupee tender system they will again be inspected on arrival here. 
Does that mean that the rupee tender system involves a double process of 
inspection ? 

Mr. PUkealhly. — But that will be necessary. 

Chairman . — It will be necessary in any case ? 


Mr. PUkeaihly. — Yes. Wherever we buy our articles of plant end 
equipment, the final inspection has always to be made in India. That 
means you transfer a greater amount of the inspection from the other end 
to this end under the rupee tender system. 


Chairman , — Therefore there will be more inspection business in 
future ? 


876. Mr. Das . — Can von tell us about the relations between the Rail- 
way Deptt. and the Indian Stores Deptt ? 


Mr. Pitkcathly .— I am not going to make 
happened m the past, but during the past two 
L209FmD 


any comment about what 
years we have been able to 
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reach an understanding with the Railway Board and the Railway Adminis- 
trations. In the past financial year, the amount of business entrusted 
to the Department by the Railways was half a erore more than we obtained 
in the preceding year. The Railways are whole-hearted in giving us 
every scrap of inspection that they can possibly give us. We have had 
several meetings with the Railway Board and they have agreed in respect 
of a very large range of stores to make it obligatory on the Railway Ad- 
ministrations to utilise the Indian Stores Department. We have not 
during the past year been able to obtain the full benefit of these orders, 
because they were issued after the Railway Administrations had in many 
cases already entered into contracts for the year ; but during 'the coming 
year, and more particularly in the following years, we hope to be able to 
gain substantially as a result of the orders issued hy the Railway Board. 

Chairman . — I am sure that the Committee will be pleased to hear it. 
That statement will make the examination of the Railway witnesses more 
easy. 

877. Chairman . — At page 38 of the Administration Report of the 
Department for the year 3929-30 there are certain points which strike one 
as rather extraordinary and I do not know whether you can give us any 
information about them. For instance, under the head “ Supplies and 
Services ”, there is a large increase. 

Mr. Pitkeathly . — It is due to the fact, that we use the Director 
Oneral of Stores for the inspection of stores in Englaud before shipment 
and we have to pay for those services. 

Chairman . — The increase under that heading seems to be propor- 
tionately so much larger than the increase in your receipts. That is how 
wo have got to look at it, how the total expenditure goes up in proportion 
to the receipts. 

Mr. Pitkeathly . — It is entirety due to having utilised the services of 
the India Store Department more and more for inspection in England 
and on the continent before shipment, and as we increase buying in India, 
this charge must go up because we continue to use the India Store Depart- 
ment for inspection. 

878. Chairman . — Another item which shows a very big increase is 
the cost of Audit and Accounts. 

Mr. Mohan Pan . — I have examined this question and I have got a 
statement ready. 

Mr. Bunion . — There is a full detailed explanation 'here. The estab- 
lishment of the Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department, has had to be 
specialty treated because the difficulty is inherent in the position that the 
work increases not in a normal way but in an abnormal way. There has 
been a revision of the pay of the establishment and there were additions 
to the stafi; ; and there are one or two incidental causes of increase in ex- 
penditure. There has been a large increase in the number of contractors ’ 
bills, in the number of cheques issued, of letters received, and so on. It 
has also done agency work on behalf of the Chief Controller consisting of 
the payment of contractors' bills and the debits on account of such pay- 
ments. The. establishment is, if anything, very far from being static. The 
office is continually expanding. 
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879. Chairman. — The whole point is that the cost seems to be increasing 
more rapidly than the turn-over of the ■ department. 

Mr. Mohan Ban. — Much depends on the number of bills' received in the 
office for payment. The value of such bills is however no indication. The 
number of orders placed with the department is very large as compared 
v ith the total turn-over. I have got figures to show that there has been no 
improvement in respect of various steps taken by the Department to 
reduce the number of small orders. 

880. Chairman. — I think Mr. Burdon suggested that the audit staff 
has to be increased by substantial instalments at a time in anticipation 
of work. It cannot grow exactly “ pari passu ” with the growth of work. 
It looks as though you have reached a point of stabilisation, because as 
between 1928-29 and 1929-30 there has been no increase. 

Mr. Mohan Bau. — I do not think I can say that even now. The 
number of bills we have had to x>ay during the last three months is the 
same as the number paid during the last six months of the preceding year. 
There has been a very large increase in number this year. I am going to 
submit some proposals about additional staff to the Auditor General 
shortly. 

881. Mr. M lira— -Is (.here any reason for this large increase of small 
bills ? 

Mr. PitkeatMy. — I have no control over this large number of small 
bills. This is entirely a matter for the indentors. 

Chairman. — The number of orders does not seem to explain the in- 
crease in Hie audit charges. Take 1927-28 and 1928-29. The number 
of orders hardly increased at all and the audit charge went up very sui>- 
ri anti ally. 

Mr. Mohan Bau. — There has been an increase of 7,000 in the con- 
tractors’ bills. I have not got' a statement of the number of orders. 

Chairman. — The total is 20,921 in 1927-28 and 21,273 in 1928-29. 
The increase has been only about 300. 

Mr. Burdon — Mr. Mohan Ran is quoting from the statistics of his 
office. 

Chairman. — This is rather a difficult point to follow up now. It 
would be useful to have special comments about it next year as to how 
matters are going in this respect. Mr. Burdon might make a special com- 
ment oil that next year. It will help us. 

882. Chair mam. — There is another item which has gone up very con- 
siderably and that is pensionary charges — nearly 50 per cent, in four years. 
I do not know whether there is any special explanation for that. 

Mr. Pilkeathly. — This follows the increase in the expenditure on staff. 
There has .also been a change in the formula. 

883. , Mr. Das. — I should like to know how far Mr. Jukes is pursuing 
his inquiries m regard to the Indian Stores Department. We find that the 
department is being run at a loss from year to year and the losses are in- 
creasing. 



Chairman. — Mr. Jukes lias completed liis preliminary Report, lie, 
will supplement that with detailed accounts in respect of each department, 
so that you will get some more details about the Stores Department. Cei- 
tainly there are some special points that will require attention. I do not 
think you are correct in saying that the loss is going up every year. It 
you look at the figures for 192.9-30, you will see that the loss is already 
coming down. " 

881. Mr. Das . — This is not final. The losses may go up again. I 
think if would be worth while to suggest that Mr. Jukes’ special attention 
might be drawn to the activities of this department — whether the fixing 
of "the rates of salary in the Indian Stores Department is what was con- 
templated by the Stores Purchase Committee and is proportionate to the 
amount of work they are doing. 

Chairman . — That will quite naturally come within the scope of Jiis 
inquiry. You have had explanations from Mr. Pitkeathly on the point. 
We have got to watch how his explanation works out in practice. We have 
gor this big factor to be taken into account — that the receipts of the Stores 
Department are on a percentage basis and that the costs of all purchases 
are falling very considerably now. Therefore their returns are getting 
less in proportion to the work which is done and that undoubtedly will 
adversely alfect their results. If we succeed in getting some separation 
of the non- commercial from the commercial activities of the department, 
we may be able to get a clearer view of the position. \Ye shall have to 
wait and see what the results are next year and see what Mr. Campbell 
jointly with Mr Pitkeathly can produce as regards the commercial ac- 
count. 


885. Mr. Das . — There is another point about which I want to ask Mr. 
Pitkeathly and that is whether it pays to undertake the small orders. If 
the orders <tre for small amounts, the amount that is spent in inspection 
and travelling charges, etc., is out of all -proportion to the value of the 
articles purchased. I want to know Mr. Pitkeathly ’s views on the point. 

Mr. Pitkeathly . — I regret I cannot give details of the cost of pur- 
chasing and inspecting items of small value. I would welcome any arrange- 
ment which could bo made under which no indent for articles below a 
certain value was sent to the Indian Stores Department, but in considering 
this matter we have to keep in mind the fact that the duty of the Stores 
Department is to render service io the indenting authorities. If these 
authorities are prevented from sending indents for articles of small value 
they will in many cases be put to serious inconvenience. We receive 
indents from many indenting authorities who are far away from any 
source of supply. For instance, i have here an indent received from an 
Officer in charge of a Research Laboratory situated in the Naim- Tal Hills. 
Some of the articles included in the indent are of very small value, one 
as low as Re. 1-8-0. The indenting officer in this ease is far removed from 
lire source of supply. He may not know where suitable articles are obtain- 
able, and in any case will be unable to arrange for tlieir inspection before 
they arc despatched to him. If he places the order himself without 
inspection, there is the risk that the- articles will be found to be unsuitable 
when lie receives them, and the work for which the articles were required 
may be seriously delayed. 
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T am strongly of the opinion that all indenting officers must be given 
fuli freedom * lo make use of the facilities the Indian Stores Department 
lias to offer and that the I. S. D. should accept, with the large orders, any 
small orders that the indenting authorities may find it necessary to place 
with it. 

Chairman . — The primary object is to render service to the Govern- 
ment departments who want these articles. 

88G. JZ>. Das. — Mr. Pitkeathly in his evidence, I think in 1928, told us 
that the object of the establishment of the Indian Stores Department is 
to assist mclian industries and also to do -a good deal of educative work. 
1 want to know whether the Stores- Department is issuing pamphlets for 
the education of the industrial and engineering public. 

Chairman . — He gave us an instance of a new company started for 
making cast iron pipes. It was helped by the presence of an Inspector of 
the Stores Department and the company as a result has now improved its 
methods so as to be able to meet our requirements. 

Mr. Pitkeathly . — We have issued a number of pamphlets dealing with 
the activities of the Indian Stores Department. These have been referred 
to in the various administration reports. The main direction in which 
the educative work referred to by Mr. Das is done in connection with the 
inspection of work manufactured in India. I have already explained the* 
assistance tiie Inspecting Officers of the Department were able to render in 
connection with the manufacture of east iron pipes and I am sure Mr. Das, 
who i< an experienced engineer, will agree that on. bridge and struc- 
tural work much has been done during the past eight years. The whole of 
the steel work for the Bally Bridge which is now under construction has 
been fabricated in India. This is one of the most important bridges con- 
structed in India in recent -years. Again, orders for the steelwork for a 
large bridge over the Irravady at Rangoon have been placed with a struc- 
tural engineering works in India. 

India has also advanced very considerably in recent years in the. 
construction of wagons, underframes and other rolling stock. Engineering 
works in India are now manufacturing railway wagons which compare in 
no way unfavourably with those produced by more advanced industrial 
countries. The advance in the directions 1 have stated has to a large ex- 
tent been made during the last 8 years. T do not say that the Stores De- 
partment m entirely responsible for this advance, but I do claim that but 
for the help given by the Stores Department in way of inspection and so 
on, the position would not have been which it is to-day. I say that ill 3 
inspection branch of the Indian Stores Department has been able to give 
material assistance in the development of industries in this country. Our 
Inspectors assist in every possible way by giving advice to manufacturers. 
They point out defects in manufacture and also suggest the remedies that 
should be applied. That is the best way in which we can "assist the develop- 
ment of industries. 

887. Mr Das . — The department might spend a little more on the com- 
mercial side and publish what it does in the way of scientific research in 
a better form. 

r • Mr. Hhillidy . — When I came over to this department, I had a talk with 
Mr. 7\ irk nope and lie told me what he had done. I asked him why he was 
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persistently hiding his light under a bushel and could not do -more. For 
instance, we are now getting all our khaki cloth in India. We did not get 
it here before. Then take cotton thread. Practically all the thread that 
we get is from certain Ahmedabad mills and we did not get it before in 
India. 

Chairman. — Is it your view, Mr. Das, that the department should do 
some more self-advertisement, showing what they have done ? 

Mr. Das. — It will be of more educative value. 

Mr. Milra. — There is a chapter in the Administration Report about 

this. 

Chairman. — Chapter VII gives lot of examples. Anyway it would be 
valuable if the department published a pamphlet showing the extent of 
educative and oilier work which it is doing in the direction of assisting 
Indian industries. That is Mr. Sliillidy \s own idea. We can certainly 
-make a i ecommendation to that effect. 

Mr. Shillidij. — We will certainly look into it. The only fear is that 
in proclaiming our own virtues we may call attention to the vices of cer- 
tain people. 

888. Chairman. — What sort of people ? 

Mr. Targett. — The people who did not purchase in India before, and I 
think we might embarrass ourselves and the people from whom we get 
business. That is the difficulty in producing pamphlets of this kind. For 
instance, if we say that we introduced Indian-made cloth for the Punjab 
Police, as ve did, that might annoy the indentors with whom we do busi- 
ness. 

Chairman. — You might consider the subject anyway and see what can 
be done in this direction. 

889. Chairman. — Mr. Russell, Mr. Pitkeathly has given you a very 
good chit, and says you are working together now in a very satisfactory 
•way.. 

Mr. Bussell. — We can give him a very good chit too. 

890. Mr. Scott. — Do you meet pretty frequently ? 

Mr. Bussell. — We meet every six months, in November and May. 

89 J. Mr. Pas. — You told us in 1925 that your figure of purchase would 
amount, to Rs. 2 erores in two years. What is the position ? 

Mr. Pitkeathly. — Probably so, — but that was a dangerous prophesy. 

892. Mr. Das. — It had been previously suggested that Railway store 
officials should not purchase but only distribute stores. What decision 
have you arrived at about that ? 

Mr. Piikeathly. — There are various difficulties. The fact is, although 
railways might hand over a large amount of stores; I understand they will 
not be able to make any reduction in their own store staff, — they will not 
be able io reduce their Controllers of Stores and other staff. 

Chairman. — That is to say, the Railways are i\ot prepared to do so 
unless we can- prove that we can make over their purchases as economic- 
ally and satisfactorily as they themselves can. The position is the same 
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as in the ease of Stationery and Printing : you. have got the staff there 
already. 

S93. Chairman. — Mr. Russell, what do you think the volume of orders 
might amount to in course of time ? 

Mr. Bussell. — I am afraid that is a very difficult thing to prophesy. 
But each year we are getting more things from the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment. I cannot prophesy that we are going to give them orders for Rs. 2 
crores, — but I think this yea,r possibly the orders might be 2 crores but 
1 cannot prophesy that the amount would be Rs. 3 crores or 4 crores or 
5 crores. 

Mr. Parsons. — It depends very largely on the volume of our own 
transactions. 4 

Mr. Scott. — Especially with trade so bad. 

Chairman. — And if you spend your money on buying Railways like 
the Assam-Bengal Railway, then there will be fewer orders to give to 
Mr. Pitkeathly. 

894. Chairman. — Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury and Air. Das have 
given notice of certain questions and the first question concerns the 
expenditure on publieitj'. Does it give an adequate return ? 

Mr. Russell. — I should say, yes, but I am afraid it is impossible to 
give you definite figures. We do know of course that generally traffic 
is increasing, and we do know definitely that tourists*’ traffic is increas- 
ing. Prom the reports we have got from our New York and London 
offices we find tha,t there have been many more inquiries this year than 
last year and the year before. Third class traffic is also on the increase. 
We are starting special third-class tours. These are patronised more and 
more. I cannot I am afraid produce any actual figures, but I may say that 
every Railway in the 'world goes in for publicity. I believe our publicity 
is paying now and will pay in the’ future, but I am not prepared to give 
definite figures. 

893. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Is the expenditure propor- 
tionate to the income that you are having because of publicity ? 

Mr. Russell. — Wc do think the money we are spending on publicity 
at present is giving us a return and will give us a better return in the 
future. 

890. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — What is your ground for be- 
lieving that ? 

Mr. Russell. — Because the third class traffic is generally increasing 
everywhere and tourists’ traffic is definitely increasing. The American 
Tourist traffic is a very very paying traffic. 

897. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury . — Do you think the third-class 
traffic is increasing because of the publicity ? 

Mr. Russell. — I should say so, but it is impossible to produce figures, 
as it is of course impossible to say that one man has travelled to a certain 
place because he has seen a particular poster. But T think we can justi- 
fiably assume that a certain proportion of the increase in traffic is due to 
publicity. 
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898. Maul vi Abdul Matin Ghaudhimj . — Are you sure you are noi; 
spending- more than you ought to on publicity, isn’t it very expensive ? 

Mr. Bussell. — Publicity is always expensive, it is no use doing pub- 
licity unless you do it thoroughly, half-hearted propaganda is waste of 
money. 

899. Chairman. — Have you got any comparative figures in the form 
.of percentages to gross revenue for Railway in other countries, showing 
wind they spend on publicity ? 

Mr. Russell. — I believe we spend very much less than other Railways. 

Mr. Parsons. — I think ours is a very small percentage. The total 
expenditure comes to about Rs. 16 lakhs, 10 lakhs for the Central Pub- 
licity Bureau and 6. lakhs for the local offices. I do not of course wish to 
be bound to the exact figure. I should say our expenses on publicity are 
lower than those of any other big railway system in the world. 

Chairman. — 1 think it might be interesting to the Committee if we 
could get figures showing the percentage of such expenditure to gross re- 
venue on Indian as well as on foreign railways. 

'900. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — Your publicity is mostly con- 
cerned with American and other tourists’ travels ? 

Mr. Russell. — You want the increase in the American tourists traffic, 
etc. ? We can get this information for you. 

Chairman. — Yes, perhaps the Publicitj^ Department might bring this 
out, and then we would have an idea of the efficiency of the Publicity 
Department. 

901. Chairman. — The second question relates to the proper procedure 
governing appropriations in railway grants. 

Mr. JDas. — My point is ■whether there is satisfactory financial control, 
according to Mr. Russell’s view. 

Chairman. — You mean ■whether railways have got too wide a- power 
of reappropriation at present between the different grants 1 

Mr. Das. — Yes. 

Mr. Russell. — They have got no powers of reappropriation. 

902. Mr. Das. — You may recall the case on the Burma Railways 
where 25 lakhs were spent but no sanction was taken. We fear really 
ih at you over-estimate your budget and leave a sufficient margin by which 
yon can go into new items of expenditure. We find there is more strict 
financial control in the case of other Departments and I do not find that 
at least in the case of the railways. 

Mr. Russell. — That particular case was on account of floods. A certain 
portion of the Burma Railway was submerged in a lake, and as long as the 
lake was there the railway could not carry traffic. 

90;!. Mr. ICaida. — I gather Mr. Das’s question is that though these 
large items of expenditure were not originally provided for in the Budget 
specifically, yet the Railway Board Were in a position to meet these 
demands, and the question is, how is it they were able to meet these 
demands ? 



Mr- Parsons . — As far as my recollection goes, we reduced our ex 
diture in the autumn of that year considerably, so that there was 
likelihood of an excess over our grant for capital expenditure. Tin - 
fore there was sufficient money in the original grant given by the Assembly 
to provide for this extra 20 lakhs or at any rate the portion of it which was 
going to be spent in that year, without coming to the Assembly for an 
additional grant. But we do make an effort to estimate our capital 
expenditure as closely as we can. We do not try to provide a reserve. 

Chairman- . — On the main point, I think we really can say that the 
tightness of control is being steadily increased and the accuracy of estimat- 
ing capital expenditure is being steadily increased, and that is really what 
you want to get at. You cannot get away from the result which has 
attracted your attention that the Railways are in possession of very large 
possibilities of finding money from such a big grant as the capital expendi- 
ture of a grant always is, and, well, supposing the Finance Department says, 

‘ you must cut down your capital expenditure this year by 4 crores, ’ that 
amounts to cutting out a lot of items, stopping work on certain projects 
which have been contemplated, but it still leaves the budget grant there as 
it originally was and it thus provides a margin of 4 crores within which 
emergency expenditure on other projects can be undertaken. You cannot 
get away from that. Your point really is that Railways are dealing with 
such large sums of money that in the case of an item ov :• which any 
other Department may have stuck for two years, the Railways can take 
their strides by reappropriation within the existing grant. But I think 
we can fake it that the accuracy of estimating and the tightness of control 
over capital expenditure are steadily improving. We appreciate Mr. Das’* 
point and I think we are quite alive to it. 

' * 

904. Mr. Das . — As regards the control over detailed estimates for pro- 
jects. last year we discussed railway projects for which no estimates had 
been made and it was suggested last year to the Committee that no estimates 
had been prepared although a railway was finished. Again, in the 
cas*' of some item on the E. B. R. this year, it has been pointed out that 
audit could not go into the expenditure because the detailed estimates had 
not been made. So I would like to know in what way the technical Head 
of the Board, Mr. Russell, exercises control over the estimates of projects. 
We might recall the case of the Kangra Valley Railway where the original 
estimate of one crore went up to 34’ crores. 

.I/ 1 ’. Puss ell . — Three crores. 

Chairman . — Is not that all past history '! We put down a recommen- 
daiion last year. 

Mr. Das . — T am only trying to find out in what way the technical head 
controls these detailed estimates. 

Chairman . — We definitely made a recommendation on that last year. 

Mr. Parsons . — We have issued definite instructions, Sir, that work is 
not to be started until detailed estimates have been prepared. There was 
undoubtedly confusion before, even in the minds of audit who did not put 
the expenditure under objection, when work had been started on abstract 
estimates without detailed estimates being prepared. But there is no dis- 
agreement on the point and actually as I said we have already issued instruc- 
tions, with reference to last year’s recommendation of* the Committee. 
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905. Mr. Das. — Is it not generally the attitude of the executive heads 
and technical heads — I may say I myself am an engineer and can know 
about this — that they do not care so much for the procedure as for the fact 
That the money must be spent ? 

Mr. Parsons. — I do not think so, Sir. I do not understand how an 
engineer could start his work unless he had detailed estimates ; anyhow, 
except in an emergency he would be hauled up very severely. As for the 
Kangra V alley Railway case, I do not think Mr. Russell or I are in a posi- 
tion 1o give evidence at preesnt because a committee is at present sitting and 
maxing an investigation into it. Until we have seen their report, we are 
no t in a position finally to allocate the responsibility. 

Chairman. — It is admitted that the Kangra, Valley case was a case 
which ought not to recur, and a better procedure is now being adopted. 
As to that there is no difference of opinion. 

906. Mr. Das. — I -wanted to know what precise control is exercised by 
the technical side of Mr. 'Russell jn 'these cases where there is a tendency 
for the estimates to go up from say one crore to 3-^ erores, more particularly 
with reference to the particular project here where the financial advantages 
were so scanty ? 

Mr. Russell. — What Mr. Das means I think is, what check do we make 
of the estimates which come up, to decide if they are reasonable ? 

Mr. Das. — And, when the estimates are exceeded, what responsibility ia 
put on the particular officials who allow the expenditure to go up from 
one to 3^ erores ? How are you going to control that so that the Govern- 
ment of India do not spend more money on the railways ? 

Mr. Russell. — In the first instance, the estimates come up to the Railway 
Board. It is not possible for the Board to make an arithmetical check. 
You have got to leave to local officers the actual fixing of the rates. But 
we do exercise general control. We check the traffic estimates ourselves 
very very darefully, because the financial return is ’based on the traffic 
estimates, we check the weight of rail and consider whether the bridging is 
extravagant or otherwise. We admit that the Kangra Valley case was a 
bad case and it is being gone into, and after we have got the report, we 
will assess the personal responsibility. 

907. Mr. Das. — What control was exercised by the Chief Commissioner 
of Railways at the time ? 

Mr. Russell. — That will all be brought out in the Report; I do not think 
I can prejudge the Report. 

908. Mr. Das. — Is sufficient control being exercised by your Directors, 
Engineers and others, and even by you and others of your colleagues, so 
that overestimating does not recur, and is the financial success of these 
commercial new projects looked into ? 

Mr. Russell.— Yes, but we do make mistakes sometimes. In the 
case of Jhe N. W. R., for instance, where the Kangra Valley mistake was 
made, if you look into their estimates. I think you will find that out of Mi 
other constructions, in the case of only one was the estimate exceeded by 
more than 5 per cent. 
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Mr. Das — This particular railway passes through- areas where tli 
is no prospect of commercial success, except on the basis of a liyclrau 
scheme. However, I leave it at that. When the Railway Board brings out 
the next year’s Report, the Committee will go into that. 

909. Chairman. — The next question is about the responsibilities of 
Stores and Administrative Officers regarding control of, stores with special 
reference to the E. I. R. 

Mr. Das. — In the general discussion that we had this year and the 
year before, somehow I gathered that it is the technical officers who 
occasionally stand in the way of accounting officers or the Audit officers 
co mi ng to a proper working system. I should like to know what is the 
experience of Mr. Russell. I wish to know whether the Engineering 
officers who are incharge of these stores render full assistance to the Stores 
Department. Take, for instance, the classification of stores. Mr. Scott 
last year promised to finish it in 8 months. Mr. Mitra thinks that it 
will take another year to finish the classification. Somehow, the idea was 
left on my mind that the executive do not properly co-operate with the 
Accounts staff or the Audit staff in order to come to a decision on these 
matters. 

Chairman . — We have asked for an ad interim Report on that parti- 
cular question and I think we had better leave it at that. 

910. Mr. Das. — Now about officers on special duty. We know that 
Rai Bahadur Puri went into certain questions. His report was produced 
only last year and action was taken on it by the Railway Board last year. 
We found that there are many special officers in the Railway Board. 
Whenever you have ample resources you’ do not come to the Finance 
Department do take sanction but appoint special officers. Take, for 
instance, the mechanization process which Mr. Scott is inquiring into. 
May I know what action has been taken by the Railway Board and what 
is your policy about it ? 

Mr. Bussell. — Whenever we receive a report we take immediate 
action. I only know of one report which we have* entirely rejected, 
otherwise every report is very carefully gone into and the recommenda- 
tions are accepted either as they stand or with modifications. 

911. Mr. Das. — Do you think the expenditure is always justified ? 

Mr. Bussell — I think so, according to our lights. 

912. Mr. Das. — Is the sanction of the Railway Board always taken ? 

Mr.. Bussell.— Yes ; no officers can be put on special duty without 
the 'special sanction of the Railway Board. 

913. Mr. Das— I now come to my next question. Don’t you think 
there ought to be a Retrenchment Committee ? 

Mr. Bussell. — J do not think so. After all, retrenchment is a very 
technical subject and a Gommittee without technical knowledge will not 
be of much assistance. 

Mr. Das. — I was thinking of a financial retrenchment Committee 
For instance, we found the other day that the N. W. R. had been running 
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at a loss for the last 5 years. I think a Retrenchment Committee to in- 
quire into the affairs of the Railway Administration all over India would 
he a step in the right direction > 

Mr. Russell . — When I went into this question, I had a certain number 
of figures collected to see what we had already done in the way 01 
retrenchment of expenditure. I cannot give you the figures for this 
year as they are not yet complete. The difficulty in giving figures of 
this description is that there are so many different factors which one has 
to take into consideration. I do not think a Retrenchment Committee 
is necessary at present. The Railway Board itself may be said to be 
a Retrenchment Committee, we consider retrenchment one of our main 
duties. 

Mr. Das . — You are not paying towards the general revenues more 
than what you paid before. I go b} 7 that. 

Mr. Parsons.— You are overlooking the fact that ve have reduced 
the rates and fares by 5 crores. 

Chairman . — It is a very big question, tt is a question which from 
the Finance Department side we shall always be watching. We hope 
next year to get a popularised annual Report of the working of each 
Railway. Then wc ourselves and the Public Accounts Committee will 
be able to form our opinions. I do not think it is possible to pursue the- 
matter any further this morning. 

914. Chairman . — It is clear that we cannot before lunch deal with 
all that we have not yet dealt with in the letter of the Auditor General 
on the Railway Appropriation Accounts. T think we have got to recognise 
that this year we are working under great difficulties and I do not think 
the Committee would be failing in their duty if they take the remaining 
paragraphs very quickly. We cannot deal with everything. We have 
got to make the best use of our limited time, and l think we may be 
satisfied that we have dealt with a very great number of important points 
this year. I should be perfectly prepared if members of the Committee 
do not wish to meet again this afternoon. 

Maulvi Abclul Matin Chaudh ury . — Will the Auditor General kindly 
say if there is anything of importance which we should ask from 
Mr. Parsons ? 

Mr. Burdon . — I am perfectly satisfied that the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee have already dealt with all the important matters. After all, the 
Committee is now in possession of my views and I have picked out all 
the important things and there is quite a sufficient number of them. 

915. Chairman. — Mr. Parsons, have yon got any particular points 
to make ? 

Mr. Parsons. — Yes, and I should like to run through the points 
rapidly. 

Paragraph 21 (a) of the letter. I have nothing to say with regard 
to the remarks of the Auditor* General, and we have actually written to 
the Railway Administrations suggesting that they should pool the rents 
of the quarters in order to get a reasonable return. 
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Paragraph 122 (6) of the Report. This paragraph deals with a ease 
iu which 'the abutments of a bridge were dismantled, and I have made 
inquiries in the matter. . The Engineer iu charge was in no way at fault. 
It was purely a difference of technical opinion. The Chief Engineer of 
th* 1 E I. R." considered from his technical experience that it was neces- 
sary to dismantle these abutments, lie retired shortly afterwards and 
was replaced by another Chief Engineer who went up, looked at the work 
and was not certain about it. So ho consulted the Director of Civil 
Engineering of the Railway Board. In the meantime, he had not issued 
orders to stop the dismantling of the abutments. Before 
was reached, they had already dismantled the abutments, 
a difference of technical opinion between two 


Engineers. 


any conclusion 
It was purely 


Paragraph 125. I should have had. if there was more time, a good 
many remarks to make on this subject, because 1 do not think that the 
insinuations in this paragraph against an Indian firm of high repute are 
justified. T will only say with regard to the Auditor General’s remark 
'that before we issued the orders criticised, wc took the advice of the Indian 
Stores Department, and they advised us to make this purchase. After 
I had read Mr. Burden’s remarks 1 asked Mr. Pitkeathly whether there 
would he any advantage if we handed over a purchase of that kind to 
him. He said time would not, for we could buy bearing plates as cheaply 
as he could. 


Paragraph 123. Most of the old items have been cleared off. Under 
purchases there are now bound to be balances because we are buying 
more stuff! through the Indian Stores Department, and on whatever we 
buy through the Indian Stores Department, 90 per cent, is paid on 
receipt of the Inspection Certificates from their officers. 

Paragraph 132. This paragraph deals with a contract which we 
made in 1923. I can only say that in my opinion the contract was arc 
extremely favourable one. Tatas pressed us very strongly to have a 
higher minimum limit to the power we must take than we got them to 
agree to. I-f we had forced them further and tried to get a still lower 
minimum, we should have undoubtedly had to pay more per unit. In 
any case this was the first contract of its kind and it had to be entered 
into before we started the work. 


Paragraph 134. I have spoken to the present Director of Railway 
Audit, and I understand that he is not cpiite sure that the action of the 
Chief Engineer was not correct. It is merely a question of where actually 
these amounts should have been charged. I agree that where an Engineer 
has any doubt how an adjustment should be made, be should take his 
Chief Auditor’s advice on the point. AYe have issued instructions to 
that effect. 


Paragraph 13.). I understand that this case also is about 7 years 
old. I should be inclined to suggest that there might be a law of limita- 
tion with regard to disciplinary action. 

Paragraph 136. Ye do not think general instructions are necessary. 
In this particular ease the original proposal was to build an office for the 
Divisional Superintendent in Delhi. That, was to cost us 3 lakhs. The 
Railway Board approved that proposal and the Agent, N. AY, R., was 
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then quite right to put an architect on to preparing the plans. Subse- 
quently, we found that we had to build a good many other new offices 
in Delhi and we ourselves scrapped the previous proposal. A good many 
of the bigger Railways now have their own architects, and I do not think 
special instructions are required. 

Paragraph 142. There is no doubt there was a muddle here. Though 
tbe E. J. R. applied for an extra grant, they did not explain exactly 
what it was for. They ought to have adjusted the accounts with regard 
to the scrapped wagons eai’lier. The adjustments have now been made 
and we have pointed out that in future the adjustments in the accounts 
should be made immediately. 

Paragraph 147. There was a difficulty in the distribution of charges 
between the strategic and commercial lines. In the Budget estimates of 
1928-29, distribution of charges between commercial and strategic lines* 
under working expenses was based on the actual expenditure adjusted 
during the previous year, and under capital and depreciation fund for 
rolling stock, it was made in accoi’dance with orders issued in 1925. We' 
are now considering means of improving the method of distribution. 

Paragraph 157. I agree that this is an unsatisfactory case but it 
is a legacy from the Audit Department, and I think they were in a con- 
siderable difficulty, they did not get sufficiently experienced clerks and 
accountants at that time to conduct the test audit of these lines. What 
we have done now is to make a substantial increase in the test check and 
we are considering whether any further action is required. 

It now remains only to present to the Committee four notes which 
they wanted in the course of earlier proceedings. 
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Statement showing, Jor the more important paragraphs of the Report, the number* 
of the relevant paragraphs of the Proceedings and of the relevant Questions. 


Para, of Report. 


Para, of Proceedings. 


No. of Question. 


200—07 


500—03 

504—17 


862—64 


857—61 


734—42 


771—72 


783—85 


165—93 


777—78 

56—61 

94—105 

324—25 

94—105 

106—11 


115—19 


44 
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Para, of Report. 

Para, of Proceedings. 

* 

No. of Question. - 

27 

124 

S09— 10 

28 

122 

786—94 

30 

29 

121—37 

31 

30 

138—52 

32 

116 

770 

33 

62 

331—36 

34 

82 

481—83 

35 

94 

571—75 

36 

10 

19—39 

36 

16 

• • 

37 

132 

853—55 
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Statement shovAng, for the more important paragraphs of the Proceedings, the 
numbers of the relevant paragraphs of the Report and of the relevant Questions. 


Para, of Proceedings. 

Para, of Report. 

No. of Question. 

5 

• . 

‘ 5 

6 

12 

7—8 

7 

t * I 

14 

8 

18(1) 

16 

10 

36 

19—39 

11 

jZ * 

40-45 

12 

• • 

50 

13 

• « 

52 

* 14 

• i 

53 

15 

» • 

54 

16 

18 (4) and 36 

• • 

17 

7 (8) and 20 

56—61 

20 

• • 

73—75 

21 

- / .. 

79—84 

22 

• * 

85—90 

24 

21 and 22 

94—105 

27 

23 

106—11 

28 ' 

24 

115—19 

29 

30 

121—37 

30 

31 

138—52 

33 

25 

154 

34 


161 

35 

18(5) 

165—93 

36 

r 

• • 

198—99 
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Para, of Proceedings. Para, of .Report. 



.No. of Question. 


394 — 401 
402—06 

407 

411 

413 

414 
421—24 
430—33 
434—43 

464 

472—75 

480 

481—83 

487 

488 
500—03 
504—17 
518—30 
534—49 
571—75 
581—93 
601—02 
607—12 
613—18 
649—54 

- 676—77 
678—82 


V 
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Para, of Proceedings. 

Para, of Report. 

No. of Question, 

104 

• • 

683—8 1 

105 

• • 

712—10 

100 


728—29 

107 


780 

10S 

18(2) 

734—42 

109 

• • 

743—15 

110 

• • 

747 

111 

• » 

748—65 

112 

• • 

768 

115 

• « 

769 . 

116 

32 

770 

117 ; 

18(3) 

771—72 

118 i 

1 

19 

777—78 

119 

• 9 

781 

120 

18(3) 

783— So 

122 

2S 

786— 94 

123 

15 

SOS 

124 

27 

809—10 

125 

• . 

SIS— 19 

126 

!6 

820 

128 

* . 

834—35 

129 

t • 

836 

130 

• * 

840 

131 

• • 

851 — 52 

132 

37 

853—55 

133 

19 

S 56 

136 

17 

857 - 61 
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Para, of Proceedings. 

Para, of Report. 

1 

No. of Question. 

*138 

1 

K3 

862—04 

139 

• • 

866—68 

140 

• • 

869—86 

K 

141 

# • 

886—88 

142 

• • 

S89— 913 

143 

* • 

894 — 900 

144 

*• 

914—16 . 
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